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Hrithiof’s Saga, or the Legend of Frithiof. By Esatas Treaner. 


Tue dearth of new publications which we at present experience 
shows that the book-trade is participating in the depression of the 
times; and therefore we may be excused for travelling back in order 
to throw together some observations upon a subject, which while in 
a great measure having an antiquarian character, can never become 
so old as tobe deprived of a deep interest. Indced, the frequency 
with which 'Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof has been translated, proves 
that Scandinavian literature and story have a strong hold on the 
Kuropean mind, and that works, written in any of the kindred dia- 
lects distinguished by the name, whether these be ancient or modern, 
are deserving of repeated attention. 

It has been remarked by an eloquent writer, that the soul of the 
modern Skald has been baptized with the same baptism that conse- 
crated the ancient poets of the North. He dwells in that land, 
where the sound of the sea and the midnight storm are voices of tra- 
dition, and the great forests beckon to him, and in mournful accents 
seem to say, ‘‘ Why hast thou tarried so long?” These ancestral 
voices have not spoken in vain; for in this spirit do the Scandinavian 
sons of song contrive still to smite the strings of their harps. 

Almost primeval simplicity reigns over the Northern land,—almost 
primeval solitude and stillness. And yet there are relics in which 
the gods of the old mythology were worshipped. In every mysterious 
sound that fills the air, the peasant too still hears the trampling of 
Odin’s steed, which many a century ago took fright at the sound of a 
church bell. But we shall first speak of the poetry, the Scandinavian 
bards having possessed no less than one hundred and thirty-six dif- 
ferent forms of verse for their songs; most of them highly artificial. 
We need, however, hardly mention, that the real value of that poetry 
is entirely independent of the strange ars poetica in its structure. 
Its fables and legends are spread over all the Teutonic north; nay, 
its flowers have unfolded themselves in various forms, and through 
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different centuries, in all the regions where the Northmen carried 
their victorious arms. ‘There is also no doubt that previously and 
contemporary with the artificial compositions of the initiated bards, 
popular songs existed in the Scandinavian language, which were 
partly devoted to the same subjects. Some are preserved in the 
Edda; some, although inan altered form, in the ancient Swedish and 
Danish ballads. ‘They passed into these two languages gradually as 
these latter formed themselves from their mother-tongue; while with 
the grandeur and the glory of the Icelanders, the only nation who 
remained in possession of the original idiom, they gradually perished 
in their original shape. In Iceland, no trace is any longer to be 
found of them, with the exception of the portion contained in the 
ancient written Sagas. 

How much these venerable relics of antiquity are respected and 
loved by the present Icelandic peasantry is generally known. Their 
usual evening reading during the long nights of their almost ever- 
lasting winters, consists of some old saga, or such other histories as 
are to be obtained on this island. Dr. Henderson, in his valuable 
work on Iceland, gives a most delightful description of such an 
Icelandic winter evening, when the great lamp is lighted, and all the 
family assemble to sit down to some useful work; and the head of 
the house or an intelligent member, advances to the seat near the 
lamp and commences the reading, which is frequently interrupted by 
remarks and explanations for the benefit of the children and servants. 
‘In some houses,” this writer adds, ‘“‘the sagas are repeated by such 
as have got them by heart; and instances are not uncommon of 
itinerating historians, who gain a livelihood during the winter by 
staying at different farms, till they have exhausted their stock of 
literary knowledge.” The custom just described appears to have 
existed among the Scandinavians from time immemorial. 

With regard to popular poetry, it is throughout Denmark and 
Sweden pretty nearly alike in body and in spirit. More than two- 
thirds of the ballads of these two nations, are said to be possessed by 
themincommon ; often with very few deviations ; and to ascertain which 
is the original would be impossible. The Swedes have been par- 
ticularly rich in popular productions in every age; these exhibiting 
more variety and completeness in their measures than what character- 
ize the Danish effusions. And then there is no lack of Swedish bards 
distinguished in the ranks of learning, and who buildthe lofty rhyme. 
Esaias Tegner is an example, having been born in 1782. In 1799, 
he entered the University of Lund, and in 1812, was appointed 
professor of Greek in that institution. In 1824, he was made a 
bishop. As a poet he possesses a grand and gorgeous imagination, 
and genius of a high order. And here, at least, the prophet is not 
without honour in his own country. It may be urged against him, 
with some show of truth, that he is too profuse and elaborate in his 
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use of figurative language; and that the same figures are sometimes 
repeated with little variation. But the reader must bear in mind, 
that the legend named at the top of our paper is written in the spirit 
of the past; in the vein of that old poetry of the North, in which 
the same images and expressions often recur, and when the age was 
credulous,—when demons rode the ocean like a weary steed, and the 
gigantic pines flapped their sounding wings to smite the spirit of the 
storm. 

Stagnelius was another truly poetic being. He is remarkable for 
a strain of deep melancholy, a profound mystical intuition of life and 
nature, and a longing for the moment when the imprisoned soul 
might burst the earthly tenement. He wrote epics, dramas, and 
didactic poems, together with a greatnumber of elegies, idyls, sonnets, 
religious lyrics, translations, &c. We shall quote a specimen from 
one of his tragedies, ‘The Martyrs,” and which the author himself 
designated a romantic poem. In this piece, religious enthusiasm, 
Christian fortitude, and unsullied poetic sentiment are expressed in 
language suited to the subject, which is throughout sublime and pure. 
It abounds in flowery yet simple beauty of style. The heroine is 
Perpetua, a noble Roman lady, who, according to the legend, was put 
to death by the satellites of a pagan emperor, for her inflexible 
adherence to Christianity, which was proof against the allurements 
of her kindred, as well as the threatenings and intrigues of the pro- 
consul. Our specimen contains a well-known story, related by one 
of the Christian presbyters to his audience. 


Marcion. In the vale of Tiber, 
Near to the gates of high and awful Rome, 
There dwelt a Saint. The humble hut still stands, 
Cover'd with weeds and shaded by tall pines, 

In which she spent her earthly life: alone 

Her earthly life ; for, soaring far above 

The chrystal vault of stars, that purer flame 

Of life, which Earth could not retain, was borne 
Unto the Tabernacle’s kindred rays! 

A Maid she was as daylight chaste and fair, 
Pure as the jewel in the kingly crown, 

Spotless and beautiful as is the lily! 

Her name was Theodora. Blest within 

That humble hut’s obscurity, the care 

Of Christian parents watch’d her infant steps, 
And train’d her for the heritage of light. 

The sun of all creation’s systems gave 

To her a glorious growth, and yet in Spring, 
The plant bore golden fruits, purpureal blooms ! 
For God alone the maiden’s bosom burn’d : 

And ever, when upon the eastern hills 


Aurora rais’d the flag of day, or when 
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The ev’ning star-lamp trembled in the west, 
The lovely maiden prostrate pray'd in tears 
Before the sacred cross, nor thought upon 
That cruel world of darkness and of crime, 
So near the shelter of her blooming groves. 

A Voice, O blissful knowledge! knowing nothing more! 
Beyond the Saviours wounds, and heav'nly love ; 
Dissolving in a tearful stream, to glide 
In Love's wide ocean, heedless of the world ! 

Mar. Thus life flow’d on—no change its course disturb’d— 
Until one eve, returning from the chase, 

The Emperor beheld her steal along 

The valley’s path with timid steps, to seek 
The cave of congregation. And a beam 
Celestial from her pure blue eyes inflam’d 
The tyrant’s tiger-breast, and kindled there 
Wild passion’s lawless fire. For natures vile 
Forget how far above them shine the pure, 
(As children vainly wish to play with stars :) 
To the imperial halls the weeping maid 

Was forced to follow in the tyrant’s train. 

A Voice. Who was this Emperor? He who governs now ? 

Mar. My friends, what boots it if his name we know ? 
Not aurs is it to judge, or hate, or curse. 

Yet duty bids me teil you all. Know, then, 
Twas cruel Commodus, Aurelius’ son, 

He, who, all-clothed like Hercules, was seen 

To drench the sand of amphitheatres 

With streams of blood from elephants and slaves, 

Several Voices. Speak! Speak! Our eager bosoms beat to learn 
The triumph of a Christian’s piety. 

Mar. Two sceptres have the lords of earth, wherewith 
Their slaves to sway —with promises and threats ; 
With promises the Cesar long besieged 
The heart of Theodora. All that most 
On earth is praised by man’s inebriate mind— 
Gold, songs of lutes, and soft voluptuousness, 

Were held before the captive maiden’s gaze, 

In long perspective of delight. But vain, 

My friends, are life’s allurements, weak 

Their spell, against a Christian breast, inspir’d 

And penetrated by celestial love! 

Then furiously the tyrant turn’d to threats. 

O wrath most impotent! The heart whose strength 

Is proof ‘gainst Pleasure’s overpowering smiles, 

Can ne’er be conquer’d by the throb of pain ; 

For, manacled with heavy chains, within 

The dungeon's depth was Theodora plung’d. 
Eubulus. All hail! all hail! ye dungeons, bonds, and death ! 
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O sons of darkness! you, yourselves, thus lead 

The longing martyr to the gates of heav'n; 

Your murky cells present a boon to him— 

A sweet asylum from a world of woe! 

There love divine in secret breathes, and tliere 

Calm Contemplation lights her golden flame ; 

And Silence, o’er the germ of inward life, 

Spreads the warm shelter of a mother’s wings! 

’Mid dreariest darkness true light beams and smiles, 

To bless the soul’s fond gaze! And when the frame 

With iron bonds is rudely bound, oh, then 

The mind shakes off its chains with joy! But say, 

How suffered, and how died the Christian maid t 
Mar. Hunger, and cold, and darkness, now combin'd 

In vain to bend her lofty heart to crime. 

Fierce serpents hiss’d within the prison-walls, 

And there did loathsome lizards dwell, and there 

The toads crawl'd forth upon the clammy earth, 

While from the roof monotonously fe)l 

The chilly ceaseless drops. No sunbeam came 

That gloom to cheer. But as among 

The mould’ring tombs a lonely lily rears 

Its balmy crest, so bloom’d that pious maid, 

And sweetly smil’d amidst surrounding gloom! 

Calm was her soul—for, when celestial love 

Is burning on the altar of the heart, 

We heed not outward things ; and while illum’d 

By beams from the unclouded Sun, what cares 

The body if its earthward shadow be 

Of morning or of eve? The tyrant, thus 

Beholding Theodora’s heart unmov’d 

Alike by pain and pleasure, gave revenge 

The place of hot desire, and doom’d her death. 

He sent a chosen freedman, with a slave, 

To execute his fierce and murd’rous will, 

Who, when they reach’d the dungeon cave, behel’ 

Amid the darkness, like an angel’s look, 

The beaming light of Theodora’s smiles! 

She heard the word with joy, and calmly clasp’d 

Her hands in pray’r, ther, with enraptur’d thought, 

Exclaim’d, “ All hail, blest isles of paradise ! 

Ev’n now the breath of roses from your bow’rs 

Is wafted towards me!” And the freedman smil'd 

In scorn, and, jesting, said, ‘Send me, fair maid, 

From those celestial groves, for which you leave 

Our sinful world, some wreath of purple blooms.” 

Then Theodora bound her flowing hair, 

And, gently blushing, bar’d her iv’ry neck ;— 

One cruel blow—and down that fair head fell— 
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Its golden locks ensanguin’d, but the smi'e 

In death unalter’d still! ‘Fhe sand drank in 

The crimson tide of life. An earthquake shook 
The vault, the torch extinguish’d, and around 
Impenetrable darkness spread—when lo ! 

A light, like spring-time’s golden eves, illum’d 
The cave, and show’d a lovely, beaming boy, 
Whose snow-bright robe a starry girdle bound. 

A basket on his lily arm he bore, 

With flow’rets of the :rainbow's thousand hues ; 
And, calling on the freedman by his name, 

In tones, whose sound was musically sweet 

As bridal songs, the heav’niy envoy said, 

‘*¢ Behold, how Theodora sends you flowers 

From Paradise ; then come, oh! come and choose.” 
Senseless to earth the freedman fell—and lay 
Till waken’d by a mighty earthquake’s voice. 

The vision then had fled—but day-teams through 
The shatter’d cavern shone, and lit their steps, 
"Mid crumbling ruins from the awful scene. 


Now for the Lyrics,—‘* The Birds of Passage.” 


Behold ! the birds fly 
From the Gauthiod’s strand, 

And seek with a sigh 

. Some far foreign land. 

The sounds of their woe 
With hollow winds blend ; 

“Where now must we go? 
Our flight whither tend ” 

’Tis thus unto heaven that their wailings ascend. 


“The Scandian shore 
We leave in despair, 
Our days glided o’er 
So blissfully there ! 
We there built our nest 
Among bright blooming trees ; 
There rock’d us to rest 
The balm-bearing breeze :-— 
But now to far lands we must traverse the seas, 


With rose-crown all bright 
On tresses of gold, 
The Midsummer night 
It was sweet to behold! 
The calm was so deep, 
So lovely the ray, 
We could not then sleep, 
But were tranced on the spray, 
Till waken’d by beams from the bright car of Day. 
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The trees gently bent 
O’er the plains in repose; 
With dew-drops besprent 
Was the tremulous rose ! 
The oaks now are bare, 
The rose is no more ; 
The zephyr’s light air 
Is exchang’d for the roar 
Of storms, and the May fields have mantles of hoar, 


Then why do we stay 
In the North, where the sun 
More dimly each day 
His brief course will run ¢ 
And why need we sigh 
We leave but a grave— ° 
To cleave thro’ the sky 
On the wings which God gave ;— 
Then, Ocean, be welcome the roar of thy wave! 


Of rest thus bereav'd, 
They soar in the air, 
But soon are receiv’d 
Into regions more fair ; 
Where elms gently shake 
In the zephyr’s light play, 
Where rivulets take 
Among myrtles their way, 
And the groves are resounding with Hope's happy lay. 


When earth’s joys are oer, 
And the days darkly roll, 
When autumn winds roar,— 
Weep not, O my soul! 
Fair lands o’er the sea 
For the birds brightly bloom ; 
A land smiles for thee, 
Beyond the dark tomb, 
Where beams never fading its beauties illume! 


AMANDA. 


Where sun and flow’r are beaming 
Amanda’s charms appear ; 

Her beauty’s rays are streaming 
Round all this earthly sphere! 
The breeze when gently blowing— 

The rose that scents the grove— 
The vine, when brightly glowing— 
All tell of her I love! 
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I hear her song's sweet numbers, 
When Zephyr’s breezy wings 
Sweep o’er the gold harp’s slumbers, 
And wake its tuneful strings. 
All—all the charms of nature 
Amanda's beauty bear ; 
And show, in ev’ry feature, 
Her godhead imag’d there ! 


The spirits of the dying 
Must quit this clay’s controul ; 
But they to rest are flying 
In regions of the soul! 
The floods, now onward striding, 
Are foaming, fierce, and free ;— 
Yet soon their waves, subsiding, 
Will slumber in the sea. 


But J must vainly languish 
For joysI ne’er can know, 
And wear a cureless anguish 
In loneliness and woe! 
Fair goddess! I shall ever 
Behold thy beauty shine 
Like stars above—but never 
Can hope to call thee mine! 


The connexion between the Teutonic nations is strikingly proved 
by their common superstitions, as well as common poetry and legen- 
dary lore. In the ‘“ Records of Sweden,” by E. G. Geijer, there 
is given one of the ablest narratives bearmg upon Northern history 
and mythology that has yet been written; and which removes much 
of the dark veil that had previously hung over such ancient treasures. 
It must occupy us for a few seconds. 

“ Iceland, the best land that the sun shines upon,” (so says the 
ancient proverb), is the depository of northern history. As the 
miser hides his treasures in the gloomy earth, so it would seem that 
the historic muse had chosen this cheerless isle wherein to conceal 
her northern stores. Without Iceland, we should know nothing of 
northern history or mythology. This island was discovered by Nor- 
wegian adventures in the latter half of the ninth century; and In- 
golf was the first Norwegian who settled there, in 875. Harald 
Harfager, resolving the destruction of the petty Norwegian kings, 
resolutely effected this purpose; but, at the same time, deprived his 
kingdom of many distinguished men of rank, and some of royal 
descent, who, with their families, fled to Iceland ; where, as it is said 
in the ancient Icelandic Saga, “ ‘they lived free from the oppression 
of kings and — Sixty years afterwards, Iceland was, accord- 
ing to Are Frode (Are the Wise,) more populous and cultivated 
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than it ever has been before or since that period. Not only Nor- 
wegians, but also Swedes, of rank and wealth, settled in Iceland; 
and it may be generally observed, that they were for the most part 
men of considerable property who undertook so distant a voyage. 
They took with them their household deities, furniture, portable 
eoods and cattle. Iceland thus became a second Scandinavia, enjoy- 
ing perfect freedom under a republican form of government, till the 
thirteenth century, when it submitted to Norway. 

-The origin of the Icelandic poetry, which had been formed during 
one hundred and twenty years of uninterrupted idolatry, could not 
be conecaled, even after the establishment of the Christian religion. 
The sorrowful tones of the Skalds long continued to be heard, in 
lamenting the vanished glory of their gods and the pleasures of Val- 
halla. Halfred Vandrada Skald, when forced to baptism by the Nor- 
wegian king, Olof Tryggvason, thus complains: “ The race of Odin,” 
he says, “‘has formed songs for the delight of all, and well do I re- 
member the custom of our fathers. Now I am forced (for much did 
the Skald love the rule of Odin) to hate the Man of Frigga (Odin), 
because we serve Christ.” The constant intercourse, which always 
subsisted between Iceland and the mother-country, gave opportunity 
to the Skalds of visiting the Northern courts, which they frequently 
did, and returned laden with honour and rewards; for, when the first 
sanguinary zeal for the propagation of Christianity had subsided, the 
Northern Kings and Jarls listened with delight to the olden tales, 
which recalled their high descent and ancestral glories. Geijer at- 
tributes the pure and unadulterated state of the Icelandic language 
to the poetry, which is a legacy from the Pagan times. At the close 
of the eleventh and commencement of the twelfth century, the 
Icelanders first began to collect and transcribe their tales and 
traditions. 

The relics of Icelandic literature may be divided into mytholo- 
gical songs, historical songs and sagas, and romantic songs and sagas. 
The mythological songs are contained in the Samund’s Edda, called 
also the poetical, or elder Edda, collected by the priest Samund, 
surnamed the Wise, who studied at Paris towards the close of the 
eleventh century, and died in 1133. The mythological sagas or tales 
are contained in the younger, or prose Edda, commonly attributed 
to Snorre Sturleson; but Geijer believes him to have merely as- 
sisted in its composition, contending that it gradually acquired its 
present form in the fourteenth century. Of the “historical songs 
and sagas,” we may particularly notice the “ Heims Kringla” of 
Snorree Sturleson, which, for the most part, treats of the Norwegian 
kings descended from Odin; the “ Knytlinga Saga,” probably written 
by Olof Thordson, called Hvita Skald, and nephew of Snorre Stur- 
leson, treating of the “ Danish History ;” and “Sturlunga Saga,” a 
History of Iccland, the principal part of which is ascribed to Sturle 
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Thordson, brother of Olof. The golden age of Icelandic literature 
thus commences with the twelfth, and concludes with the fourteenth 
century ; for, at the latter period, the Icelanders began to write 
their romantic sagas and songs after the model of the chivalric songs 
of Germany, of which the Icelandic were, for the greater part, direct 
imitations; as, for instance, the ‘‘ Wilkina Saga.” When the con- 
nection between poetry and history was thus dissolved, the latter de- 
generated into dry chronological annals till the end of the eighteenth 
century, when, by the exertions of Vidalin and Espolin, Icelandic 
literature was revived ; and our own times have produced distinguished 
literary labourers in the land of ancient lore,—a Thorlasson, Peters- 
son, anda Finn Magnusson, who have successfully endeavoured to 
bring back the Icelandic language and poetry to their original sim- 
plicity, purity, and strength. 

It now remains for us to afford a view of the Northern Mytho- 
logy ; and we think we cannot do better than to follow Geijer, in the 
compressed form in which he has compiled it from the two Eddas, 
and particularly from that prophecy of the Vala, which is called 
Voluspa, and contained in the elder Edda. 

In the beginning of time, Ymer was, when neither the heaven nor 
the earth were, but only the bottomless abyss of Ginnungagap. And 
Nifelheim and Muspelheim were before the earth; and in Muspel- 
heim, the region of flames, reigned Surtur, who shall destroy the 
world by fire. From the well Hvergelmer, in Nifelheim, twelve 
floods went forth, which were called Ellivagar, and ice was generated 
from the poison contained in the twelve floods ; and by the mingling 
of ice anddew the hoar was formed. The hoar banks in Ginnungagap 
accumulated exceedingly; so that from the part towards Nifel- 
heim, the snow and the wind, and the rain, flew forth. But the 
South was kindled by sparks from Muspelheith. From the connec- 
tion of heat and hoar, proceeded drops, which were animated by 
Him who sends forth the heat, and thus the form of a man arose, 
who was Ymer. Ymer was not God, but an evil one; both he and 
all his race, the Rimthursar—the giants—were evil. The cow, 
Audhumbla, was created after Ymer, whom she nourished with her 
four milk-streams; but she herself was fed by licking the stones, 
covered with hoar; when, three days after, a man was mysteriously 
born, who was beautiful, and his name was Bure. His son was Borr, 
who married a giantess, and begot three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve, by 
whom the heaven and the earth were governed. Odin is called All- 
fader, the father of all the Gods. ‘The Earth is his daughter, and 
wife, and mother of his first-born Asa-Thor, the invincible. There 
are twelve divine Asen, a race beautiful, and fair, and light. The 
son of Borr slew the giant Ymer, whose blood caused a deluge that 
drowned all the Rimthursar, except Bergelmer, from whom all other 
giants are descended. But from the body of Ymer the gods created 
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the world. Thus, says the Voluspa: from Ymer’s flesh the earth 
was formed, and from his blood the sea,and from his bones the rocks, 
and from his hair the trees, and from his skull the heaven. From 
his brows the kind gods created Midgard (the abode of men), but of 
his brain they formed the heavy clouds. The sparks from Muspel- 
heim, that flew about in Ginnungagap, were fixed as stars in the new 
heaven, by the gods, who sat in council, and fixed the names of the 
times of the day. Natt (the night), of the giant race, is dark and 
gloomy, and Earth is herdaughter. Thrice hath Natt been wedded; 
the last time to Delling of the Asa race, and their son Dag (day) 
was born beautiful, like his father. Then Allfader gave two wag- 
gons and horses to Day and Night, one to each, wherewith to travel 
round the earth in four-and-twenty hours. And the horse of Night 
is named Rimfaxe, the foam of whose bitt causes the dew; but both 
air and earth are illumined by the mane of Skinfaxe, the horse of 
Day ; and it is given to the two children of Mundilfor, to direct the 
course of the sun and moon. The Heaven arches over the Earth, 
which is flat and round; and in the four corners thereof the gods 
have placed the four dwarfs, East, West, North, and South; and at 
the North the giant Hrasvelg sits, and devours the dead. He hath 
the form of an eagle, and, when he moves his wings, the winds arise. 
The earth is encompassed by a deep sea, on the extreme shore of 
which is Utgard, also called Iotunheim, where dwell the giants, 
against whom a wall was built, separating them from Midgard, the 
abode of gods and men. In Utgard, under the root of the tree of 
the World, is the abode of Sleep, who rises every night to rule man- 
kind; and there also the dwarfs and elves abide. The prophetic 
giantesses, Gygior and Volor, live with Hel, in the Netherworld, 
whence they may be conjured up by spells. But the light elves in- 
habit the high heaven, where is found the palace Gimle, beyond the 
power of Surtur. There are nine heavens, and nine earths, and in 
the deepest below dwells Hel, the Goddess of the Netherworld. 

No human being had been yet created, when three of the Asen 
undertook the task; and, having found Ask and Embla, both lifeless 
and shapeless, Odin gave the breath of life; Loder, blood, and 
beauty of countenance; and Hener, intellect—-and thus the human 
race arose. 

The ash-tree Ygdrasil is the tallest and most beautiful of all trees, 
and also evergreen, being watered by the Nornor. Its boughs over- 
spread the earth, and reach to heaven. Yet the sacred tree suffers 
much, for an eagle sits in the branches thereof, and between the 
eagle’s eyes a hawk is perched: four stags feed upon the buds; while 
a squirrel leaps up and down, to sow discord between the eagle and 
the serpent (Midgardsormen), who lies in the abyss. Of the roots 
of Ygdrasil, one stretches to Nifelheim, where Nidhogg sits, and 
gnaws it.in the well Hvergelmer; another to the Rimthursar, and 
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under it is the well of Mimer, the source of wisdom, where Odin left 
his eye in surety; but the third root reaches to the Asen, and the 
human world, and beneath it is the holy well of Urd, in which two 
swans are nursed. Ygdrasil is watered by the Nornor, in order that 
it may not wither. ‘lhe Nornor are of several kinds, good and bad, 
but the well under the third root of the sacred ash belongs to the 
good, who are Urd (the past); Verdande (the present); and Skuld 
(the future.) ‘These three live in a large hall, beneath the well, 
secure from the power of the gods, to whom they often proved hos- 
tile, having been nourished by the giants. The gods sit in judgment 
at the well of Urd, whither they ride daily over the Asa bridge, Ba- 
frost, the Rainbow, on which the giants dare not tread; but it will 
finally be broken by the sonsof Muspelheim. In the beginning the 
gods dwelt on the earth, in the midst of which they built Asgard det 
Fordna (the ancient), and Allfader placed there the rulers, who, with 
him, should sway the destinies of men. ‘There, also, the gods built 
a temple, with a throne and twelve seats, and called the habitation 
Gladsheim; and there the large gold-beaming Valhalla was founded. 
Another beautiful saloon was afterwards erected for the goddesses, 
and called Vingolf, the Hall of Friendship. 

In Asgard the gods lived joyfully, and played with their golden 
tablets, till the arrival of the giant-maids, whom they married; and 
thus peace was concluded with the race of the giants—but it lasted 
not long. An alliance was early formed between Odin and Loke, 
after which the giants disturbed the peace of the gods by their evil 
auguries and prophecies, when the gods, in their anger, killed Angur- 
boda, one of these prophetesses of ill, ‘The first war arose by Odin 
throwing his lance upon the earth; a war with the Vaner, a mystic 
race distinguished from men by their wisdom, whence they are still 
called the Wise Vaner. This war between the Asen and the Vaner 
was concluded by agreement, Nord, one of the Vaner, being with 
his children Frey and Freya received among the gods; and from this 
time no more is heard of Vile, Ve, and Loder, the last of whom as- 
sisted Odin in the creation of men. Meanwhile, the power and 
pride of the giants increased. Loke (the bad) married a giantess, 
by whom he had Hel, the serpent Midgard, and the Fenriswolf. Hel 
was hurled by Odin into Nifelheim, who also cast Midgard into the 
sea, where it lies in the depths and gnaws its tail; and the Fenris- 
wolf was bound down by the gods with a mysterious chain. Be- 
sides these, the dangerous alliance of Loke produced two other 
wolves, who persecuted the sun and moon, because the giants wished 
for them and the fair Freya. At length the giants secured another 
goddess, Iduria, who possessed the apples that give eternal youth to 
the gods; who, finding that they grew old, mourned exceedingly, 
and prevailed with Loke (who had assisted the giants in carrying away 
Iduna) to release her from their power. This was accordingly done ; 
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but the giants then endeavoured to sink Asgard, wishing to transport 
Valhalla into lotunheim, and to destroy all the gods. Then they 
filled the air with blood and poison; but Thor, with his mighty ham- 
mer Mjolner, fought and defeated the eternal foes of gods and men ; 
but the struggle was afterwards continued by the earthly heroes who 
were descended from the gods. 


The heavenly empire was secure during the life of Balder, the 
guardian of Valhalla. He was the son of Odin and Frigga, and of 
such exceeding beauty that all things were illumined when he looked 
on them. He had all power among the Asen by his wisdom and 
his mildness; and the decrees which he had once passed were irre- 
vocable. On account of his cruel fate, he is calledthe God of Blood, 
and the God of Tears; but, by reason of his shining purity, he is also 
called the White God. Heavy dreams announced to him his dread- 
ful destiny; and Odin, having conjured one of the Volar from her 
infernal abode, learned from her that Balder must shortly die. Then 
Frigga called on all beings animate or inanimate to take an oath that 
they would spare the life of Balder; but one mistletoe was over- 
looked, which became the instrument of death, as follows. When 
the gods, in their pastime, cast their weapons at Balder to try his in- 
vulnerable charm, the malicious Loke presented a sprig of the fatal 
mistletoe to his brother the blind god Hoder, and directed him to 
throw it at Balder. ‘This Hoder did, and Balder fell wounded to 
the earth, while the gods let fall their hands in speechless wonder. 
The death of Balder was the greatest misfortune that could have 
befallen the gods; yet no one dared to avenge him, for the place 
wherein their festival was held was sacred. All burst into tears, 
when Frigga, the mother of Balder, called on some one of the gods 
to hasten down to the abode of Hel, and offer ransom for the release 
of Balder; and Herméd (the swift) undertook the charge. ‘Then 
the Asen carried the corpse of Balder to the sea-shore, that it might 
be burnt on a ship; but, being unable to launch the ship, they called 
a strong giantess from lotunheim, who pushed it from land so 
violently that it flashed fire, and the whole earth trembled. Balder’s 
corpse was then placed on the ship and burnt, together with that of 
Nanna, his lovely bride, who had perished from a broken heart. His 
horse, its harness, and the ring of Odin were burnt at the same time; 
and, before the pile was fired, Thor consecrated it with a hammer. 
In the mean time Herméd returned from Hel, with a promise that 
Balder should be restored to the gods if everything on earth were 
found to weep for him. Then the Asen sent over the whole earth, 
and ordered all things to weep for Balder’s death, that thus he might 
be rescued from the power of Hel. Only one being refused to weep 
for him—this was a giantess, whom the messengers, returning, found 
onarock. ‘ Let Hel keep his prize,” was her curse. When the 
Asen heard this, they thought the seeming giantess had been Loke 
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in disguise; but he ventured to appear among the gods at the feast 
of Aeger, god of the sea, and, trusting to the sacred peace of the 
festival time, loaded them with ignominious reproaches, as is re- 
lated in a song of the old Edda, called Aeger’s drecka. He after- 
wards fled from the anger of the Asen, and took refuge in a house 
with four doors, built by himself, from which he often went out, 
and, in the shape of a salmon, sported in the streams, till at length 
the Asen caught him in Franangar’s fors (Franangar’s stream), and 
took him to a rocky cavern, where his punishment is as terrible ashis 
crime. With the entrails of his son he is bound to the rock, and a 
serpent above him drops poison on his face, which his wife Sigyn is 
employed in gathering into a bowl; but when she would empty the 
bowl, the poison falls on the face of Loke, who then struggles 
strongly in his rage, and this causes earthquakes. There he lies 
bound till the Ragnarok, the last day for gods and men, shall ap- 
proach. ‘lo Fimbulvetr, the long winter, formed by three winters 
without a summer, perpetual war and bloodshed will succeed. ‘The 
Ax-age, the Storm-age, the Sword-age, and the Wolf-age will dis- 
tress the plains of the earth. All the cocks will crow,—the Fire- 
Red with the giants; the Gold-Yellow with Odin, and the soot- 
coloured with Hel. ‘The Fenriswolf will howl and burst her bonds, 
for all ties shall then be loosened. ‘Then the giants will scoff, the 
earth tremble, and the dwarfs sigh at the doors of the rocks, while 
Loke breaks loose and regains his freedom. ‘The ash-tree Yedrasil 
will crack and bend,—the sea will roar and overswell its coasts, for 
the Midgard serpent will go mad, and strive to come on land. While 
all nature is thus moved, the Ase Heimdal, guardian of the bridge 
Bafrost, will wind the Gjallar horn, so that it shall resound through- 
out the world, calling the gods to battle. In vain will Odin seek 
advice at the well of Mimer,—the eagle will shriek and tear the 
bodies of the dead. ‘The swelling waves will rush and roar, and the 
ship Nagelfur, guided by the giant Hrymer, shall drive on the open 
sea. Heaven shall burst asunder, and the sons of Muspelheim ride 
forth, led by the world’s destroyer, the gloomy Surtur, surrounded by 
flames, and bearing a sword brighter than the sun. Bafrdst, the 
bridge connecting heaven and earth, shall crush beneath the feet of 
the fiery crowds. ‘Then the giants will break loose, led by Rhymer 
and the liberated Loke ; and the gods will arm themselves for the 
strife, joined by all Einheriars, the heroes of Valhalla, and led by 
Allfader Odin to the plain of Vigrid. The Fenriswolf will swallow 
Odin, and, after him, the sun and moon, but shall fall, at length, by 
the hand of Vidur, the silent Ase. Heimdal and Loke shall perish 
in single combat, and Fray be slain by Surtur. ‘Thor will slay the 
Midgard serpent, but its poison shall stifle him; and after the 


gods have been destroyed, Surtur will consume the world by 
fire— 
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The sun all black shall be, 
The earth sink in the sea, 
And ev’ry starry ray 

From heav’n fade away ; 
While vapours hot shall fill 
The air round Ygdrasil, 
And, flaming as they rise, 
Play towering to the skies, 


Thus sings the Vala: but in the destruction of gods and men, not 
all the heavens shall be destroyed; and, it is promised that, either in 
one world or the other, every man shall have eternal life. The best 
heaven is Gimle; and Brimer and Sindre are also celestial regions, 
where the blest reside. But perjurers, seducers, and murderers, 
shall go to Likstranden (the strand of corpses), and dwell in the hole 
of serpents, wading among streams of poison. Then a new heaven 
and a new earth shall rise, and the Daughter of the Sun, that was 
swallowed by the Fenriswolf, will tread the bright path of her mother. 
Two men will also escape the general conflagration, and nourished b 
the dew of morning, will produce a new generation. Nor will Vidur 
and Vale, the sons of Odin, perish, but live on the Idaplain, where 
Asgard stood; and the sons of Thor will save themselves by their 
mighty hammer. Then Balder and Hoder will return from Hel, 
and live in the triumphant saloon of Odin in Gimle, preserving the 
ancient magnificence of the gods, and the divine Runics and the gol- 
den tablets, with which the Asen played in Asgard. Thiswill be the 
blessed life for heaven and for earth; but the shadow of death will 
also come over this happy time. The dark dragon Nidhdgg will fly 
above the plains, carryingcorpses. Vala, the prophetess, conjured by 
Odin from the abode of Hel, after having thus prophesied, sinks into 
the abyss. 


“ Thus,” says Geijer, “‘ soundsthe voice of the northern prophetess, the Va'a, 
to us obscure and indistinct through the darkness of ages. It speaks of other 
times, of other men and ideas, fettered, indeed, by the bonds of superstition, 
but longing after eternal light, and, however imperfectly, expressing that long- 
ing. In this doctrine we may also recognize some of those ‘ mighty sounds,’ 
of which the Greek poet, Pindar, while fixing attention to the remembrance of 
noble deeds, sings ‘that they wander eternally over earth and sea.” Such are 
the voices with which heaven and earth announce an Eterna] Being and their 
own mortality; which no paganism has expressed more strongly than the 
northern. It also alludes thereby (however darkly) to the Mighty One on 
High who is above those gods who were strengthened by the powers of the 
earth, the cooling of the sea, and by the mead of the Skalds; to one mightier 
than the mighty, whom they dare not name, to the unknown God, whom the 
Pagans also worshipped, according to St. Paul.” 


We regret that we cannot afford space for the elaborate and judi- 
clous view which Geijer has taken of this mysterious assemblage of 
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mythological ideas, whose origin he traces to Asia, the source of all 
religions. He is undoubtedly correct when he says, that the two 
Eddas are the principal means by which northern mythology can be 
explained, and that, so far from creating a mythology, they evidently 
suppose one previously existing. ‘The mystic songs of the poetic 
Edda speak in mysterious tones of the cosmogony, and always seem 
to allude to Esoteric doctrines. This Edda would be utterly unin- 
telligible, and not to- be decyphered, were not the other Icelandic 
sources, with elucidations from various authors, employed as com- 
ments on its contents, which, notwithstanding this assistance, remain, 
for the most part, clothed in mystery. The younger Edda appears to 
be rather a compendium of mythology for the use of the Skalds, than a 
religious code, an idea which is strengthened by the Skalds, to which 
is annexed an essay on Icelandic versification. It abounds in allusions 
to doctrines, sagas, and songs, which it supposes generally known. 
Geijer has successfully combated the scepticism of Ruhs, and others 
who held the whole system of ancient mythology to be a monkish 
invention, and an imitation of the Greeks and Romans. After such 
convincing arguments as those enforced by the author, it is difficult 
to conceive how the Heidelberger Jahr Bucher, which briefly notices 
the work before us, can contend that the point is still undecided. 
The author has endeavoured toexplain the mythology which we 
have briefly sketched, and in which he traces a history of the epochs 
of nature, of the human race generally, and of their religion. The 
religion of the old inhabitants of the north was a religion of nature, 
allegorically and symbolically representing the elements of cosmogony. 
We will here quote the author’s explanation of the beautiful mythos 


of Balder. 


This beautiful mythos is undoubtedly an image of the life of the Seasons, 
destroyed by Winter, and of the subsequent re-awakening of nature by the 
Spring. But at the same time it carries with it another, and more remote 
signification—being a symbol of all time, of the changes of the great year of 
the world, and in this sense it implies a higher meaning, as it represents the 
general dissolution as a consequence of the first death of the god (Gudadid)— 
the death of goodness and justice in the world. Balder returns, followed by 
reward and punishment, by a new heaven and a new earth. Through this, and 
at the same time the inviolable sanctity which the northern mythology attaches 
to an oath, it rises above nature, and acquires a moral value fur mankind. 


Thus far the fabulous and mythological system of Northern 
cosmogony, as developed and explained by Geijer. That portion of 
his work which is more exclusively historical, would carry us beyond 
the particular object which we have had on the present occasion in 
view, viz. the character and fortunes of Scandinavian literature, and 
which our readers will have by this time perceived, is not only 
extremely curious but rich. 
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Art. Il.—The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. By R. R. 
Mappen, M.D. 2vols. Madden and Co. 


Tue rashness and ill-contrivance of Irishmen were never so grossly 
exhibited as in the rebellion of the United in 1798; nor indeed has 
the history of Ireland or of any country, before or since, given such 
revolting proofs of folly, perfidy, and bloodthirstiness, and which 
may be said in a great measure to have warranted the atrocities and 
the system of espionage practised by the government. Indeed, had 
not society been corrupted to the core, and had not the most shame- 
ful profiigacy been common throughout the island, no ministry or 
magistracy could have found such ready tools of treachery and re- 
gardlessness of life and the rights of property, as marked the move- 
ment of the period in question. 

We have alluded to the ill-contrived measures of the United Irish- 
men, and their heedless and preposterous procedure. Why, there 
seems not to have been the most ordinary sort of pains taken to dis- 
guise their plans, or to keep the society pure from secret enenies, or 
even such as used little care to conceal their subserviency to the go- 
vernment. The hot-headed and enthusiastic leaders frequentl 
acted and spoke as boasters of their purposes, and as if they believed 
there was no power equal to put down the discovered treason, and no 
perfidious sons of Erin to clutch at the informer’s reward. Just 
look at the incongruous composition of the society, as seen in the 
constituent members of the Irish Volunteers, out of whom the 
United Men arose. 


It is not inconsistent with truth, though it may be with the military glory 
of this institution of the Volunteers, to say that it combined, in one great 
national phalanx, the talent, the intolerance, the chivalry, the extravagance, 
the prodigality, the embarrassment, the republicanism, the patriotism, for one 
brief epoch, of all ranks and classes. Here we find the ill-assorted names of 
the Earl of Charlemont and the Right Hon. Robert Stewart—of John Claudius 
Beresford and Henry Grattan—of Toler and Ponsonby—of Saurin and Flood 
—of Colonel Rowley and Major Sandys—of Ire'and’s only Duke and Sir Capel 
Molyneux—of the rabid zealot, Dr. Patrick Duigenan, and the Right Rev. 
ultra-liberal, the Bishop of Derry—of Archibald Hami'ton Rowan, and Jack 
Giffard—of the red-hot patriot, James Napper Tandy, and the facetious knight 
and slippery politician, Sir Jonah Barrington—and last, not least in celebrity, 
of George Robert Fitzgerald, of fighting notorie'y, and Mr. Joseph Pollock, 
the great advocate of peace and order. These incongruous names are found 
jumbled together in the pages of the history of the volunteer association, 
The world never saw an army of such heterogeneous materials collected, from 
all couflicting parties, for a patriotic purpose. 


Was it strange, that out of a society whose germ presented such 
diversified elements as these, there should arise treachery and the 
darkest animosities? The members could at best hang but loosely 
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together ; secrecies were sure to be violated, and opposite councils 
recklessly adopted. But even such incongruities did not half equal 
the monstrous displays which were with systematic effrontery made 
by some of the professed brothers, to hunt down those who put their 


trust inthem. Just look for a moment to the character and prac- 
tices of the informers. 


The extraordinary openness of perfidy, and even wantonness of treachery, 
which marked the proceedings of an agency however useful in its consequences, 
yet infamous in its character, has perhaps been equalled in other countries in 
the frenzy of civil strife, but it certainly never was surpassed. 

Other informers, however, when they have once wormed themselves into the 
confidence of their victims, and have possessed themselves sufficiently of their 
secrets to bring them to the scaffuld, rest from their labours, and spare them- 
selves the unnecessary annoyance, perhaps a feeling of remorse, at beholding 
the unfortunate wretches they have deceived, when they are fairly in their toils 
and delivered over to the proper authorities. In Ireland there is no such 
squeamishness in the breasts of our informers, No sooner was the younger 
Sheares safely lodged in the Castle guard-room, than he received a visit of con- 
dolence from Captain Armstrong (the betrayer), on the very morning of his 
arrest. He was asked by the prisoner, if his brother was taken? and Captain 
Armstrong answered, “ J do not know.” The unfortunate young man then 
asked him, if his papers had been seized; Captain Armstrong replied, “ J do 
not know.” John Sheares then said, he hoped not, fer there was one paper 
among them that * would commit him” (John Sheares.) The latter words 
were deserving of more attention on the trial than, unfortunately for his bro- 
ther, was paid to them; for it plainly showed the paper to have been in his 
possession, and not his brother’s; and his own impression to have been, that 
he, John Sheares, only could be injured by its discovery. 

His opening his mind at all on the subject proves that when he made these 
inquiries he had no suspicion that he had been betrayed by Armstrong. 

The same strong delusion continued to screen Reynold’s treachery from the 
generous mind of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He continued to receive the 
visits of the informer after the arrest of his associates ; and his poor lady was 
not even exempt from the infliction of his presence. This mode of recreating 
his feelings, for these visits were not essential to the objects of his employers, 
was a customary indulgence. 

The day before the arrests at Bond's, one of the persons apprehended there, 
and shortly after convicted on Reynold’s testimony, and executed—the unfor- 
tunate M‘Cann—break fasted, by special invitation, with Mr. Reynolds; and a 
few days subsequently to those arrests, we find the politeness of Mr. Reynolds 
carrying him even to the house where these arrests took place, to pay a visit of 
condolence to the wife of Bond, who in the course of a few days was likewise 
condemned to death on his testimony. 


We learn from Dr. Madden that his motive for publishing the 
present work, has not been any fondness for picturing a dark period 
in our annals, or reviving memories that humanity would consign to 
oblivion from sheer shame-facedness. His purpose, on the other 
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hand, is to hold up for the teaching of posterity follies of the wildest 
character, events and personages, in order that the like may be for 
ever shunned and guarded against. In pursuance of his object he 
has exhibited a most laudable industry in collecting facts, and con- 
siderable novelty of views; whilehis sentiments are manly and free- 
spoken. We however could have wished for fewer words and less 
partisan feeling; nor do we think that he has brought out the philo- 
sophy of the drama with a force equal to the labour he has bestowed 
on it. Nor has the doctor been the only contributor to these 
volumes ; for a friend has supplied a rapid introduction, giving a re- 
view of Irish history and parties prior to the period of the United 
men. ‘This period and the principal actors and sufferers in the 
movement next fall to the hands of our author, completing the first 
volume; while the second is for the most part occupied with the case 
of the brothers—Henry and John Sheares,—the lady to whom the 
younger brother was engaged having recently left many extracts from 
her private correspondence, and sundry recollections, of which the 
doctor has been enabled to avail himself. The biographical matter 
in this part of the work will excite a deep interest. ‘These few ob- 
servations may serve to introduce the remainder of our extracts. We 
return to one or two of the perfidious performers in the rebellion, 
beginning with some notices of the notorious Reynolds, of whom a 
son gave a white-washing life a few years ago. Dr. Madden thus 
writes : 


There are three proofs given by Mr. Reynolds, junior, of the friendship of 
his father for Lord Edward. Two days after the arrest at Bond’s, on his infor- 
mation—(Lord Edward having so far fortunately escaped that peril by the 
accidental circumstance of seeing Major Swan’s party enter the house, when he, 
Lord Edward, was on his way there, at the corner of Bridge-street) Reynolds 
visited Lord Edward at his place of concealment, at Dr. Kennedy’s, in Aungier- 
street, and discussed with his lordship his future plans as to his concealment, 
&c. Mr. Reynolds discovered “ he had no arms of any sort except a small 
dagger, and he was quite unprovided with cash, which was then scarce, as the 
banks had stopped all issue of gold. My father called on him again, on the 
evening of the 15th, and brought him fifty guineas in gold, and a case of good- 
sized pistols, with ammunition, and a mould for casting bullets. He took the 
pistols, threw a cloak over his shoulders, and left the house accompanied by Mr. 
Lawless. My father never saw him more.” Poor Lord Elward little imagined 
from what source that money had been derived, or that he and his companions 
had been betrayed by the very man who had been so recently in his company, 
and who had already drawn on the agent of Government for the first portion 
of that stipulated sum which was the reward of his disclosures, and placed a 
part of the price of his friend’s blood in his hands, under the semblance of an 
act of kindness. 

The present of the pistols, with the powder an‘? bullet-mould, for the pro- 
tection of a man, whose peril, he well knew, was the consequence of his own 
treachery to him and his associates, was worthy of Reynolds ; villainy less ac- 
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complished would hardly have cevised so refined an act of specious perfidy. It 
was a particular feature of Reynolds’s infamy, that he seems to have felt a gra- 
tification in witnessing the effects of his proceedings on the unfortunate families 
of his victims. A few days after the arrests at Bond’s, he paid a visit of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Bond, and evencaressed the child she was holding in her arms, 
He paid a similar visit of simulated friendship to the wife of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald on the 16th of March. Mr. Reynold’s son must tell the particulars of 
this interview; “ She (Lady Fitzgerald) also complained of a want of gold; my 
father told her he had given Lord Etward fifty guineas the preceding night, 
and would have serit her ffty more in the course of that cay, which promise he 
performed, Neither of these stins were ever repaid. In the course of their con- 
versation, my father mentioned his intention of leaving Ire’and for a time; on 
which she took a ring from her finger and gave it to him, saying she hoped to 
hear from him if he shonld have anything of importance to communicate, and 
that she would not attend to any letter purporting to come from him, unless it 
were sealed with that ring, which was a small red cornelian, engraved with the 
figure of a dancing satyr.” 

Mr. Reynolds having deprived himself of his pisto's, on the 15th of March, 
the act was considered by him, and at a later period, it would seem, was recog- 
nized by Government, as one done for the public service, for these pistols were 
replaced by Major Sirr, afd the bill for the case purehased on this occasion, 
by the Major for his friend, was duly presented to Mr. Cooke, and the subse- 
quent payment of it was not forgotten. ; 


£. s. d. 
J789, July 26, Major Sirr, for pistols for Mr. Reynolds . . . 9 2 O 


So much for the friendship’s oferings of Mr. Thomas Reynolds. 


Again, and furnishing the initials of the person who discovered 
and gave up Lord Edward:— 

The son of Mr. Reynolds has very industriously endeavoured to impress the 
realers of his book with the opinion that there were a variety of circumstances, 
so suspicious in their nature, in the conduct of Murphy on the occasion of the 
arrest of Lord Edward, as to be tota!'y inexplicable. In short, he plainly 
insinuates, though he does not say it in express terms, that Murphy was privy 
to the door being left open, by which Sirr and his party gained admission, and 
as he was standing at the window when they entered that he must have seen 
the party in the street on their arrival at the house. 

If Mr. Reynold’s father had been living, he cou'd probably have informed 
him that there was not the s!ightest ground for these insinuations; though the 
disclosure of Lord Edward's place of concealment was not mace by him, from 
his subsequent intimacy with the agents of Government he could hardly have 
been mistaken as to the quarter from which it did come. The person who 
gave that information was amply rewarded for it—he received 1,000/. and the 
initials of his name were not those of Nicholas Murphy. Nor was Murphy at 
large when the payment was made, ‘The following date, letters, service, and 
sum paid for it, show the groundlessness of the suspicions entertained by Mr. 


Reynolds :-—*“ June 20th, }798. F. H. Discovery of L.E. F., 1,C00/.” 


“ord Edward’s death, with sundry minute particulars not gene- 
rally known, is the subject of our next extract. 
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Two surgeons attended daily on Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It was supposed, 
the evening of the day before he died, he was delirious, as we could hear him 
with a very strong voice crying out, “ Come on! come on! d—n you, come on !” 
He spoke so lou, that the people in the street gathered to listen to it. He 
died the next day early in the morning, on the 3rd of June. The surgeons 
attended and opened the body: then he was seen for the first time by the 
prisoners, The bowels were opened, and whatever tvas found there was thrown 
under the grate, and then the part opened was sewn up. He had about his 
neck a gold chain, suspending a locket with hair in jt. 

Thus died one of the bravest of men, from a convictior, 1 believe, that his 
projects would ameliorate the condition of his country. I shall endeavor to 
describe his person: he was, I believe, abont five feet seven inches in height, 
and a very interesting countenauce ; beautiful arched eyebrows, fine grey eyvs, 
handsome nose, and high forehead—thick, dark-coloured hair, brown, or 
inclining to black. I think he was very like the late Lady Louisa Conolly 
about the nose and eyes. Any person he aildressed must have admired his 
manner,—it was so candid, so good-natured, and so impregnated with good 
feeling ;—as playful and humble as a child—as mild and timid as a lady—and, 
when necessary, as brave as a lion. He was altogether a very fine, elegantly 
formed man. Peace to his name! 


Something more than already quoted relative to the infamous 
Captain Armstrong and his bearing to the Sheareses :— 

Captain Ar:nstrong did not think it necessary to state, that at his Sunday's 
interview he shared the hospitality of his victims; that he dined with them, sat 
inthe company of their aged mother and affectionate sister, enjoyed the society 
of the accomplished wife of one of them, caressed his infant children; and on 
another occasion (referred to by Miss Steele) was entertained with music—the 
wife of the unfortunate man, whose children he was to Jeave in a few days 
fatherless, playing on the harp for his entertainment! 


Dr. Madden’s volumes do not abound with passages which can be 
very readily made available as extracts; but we have helped our- 
selves to several that have been chosen by fellow contributors to the 
periodical press. ‘There is another, giving a last appeal by the 
younger Sheares to the court on his trial; but which was answered 
by the Attorney General, craving an execution on both brothers the 
very next morning :— 


“ My Lords, I have no favour to ask of the court: my country had decided 
that I am guilty, and the law says that I shall suffer: it sees that I am ready to 
suffer, 

** But, my lords, I have a favour to request cf the court that does not relate 
to myself. My lords, Ihave a brother, whom I have ever loved dearer than 
myself; but it is not from any affection for him alone that I awn induced to 
make the request. He isa man, and therefore, I would hope, prepared to die, 
if he stood as I do, though I do not stand unconnected; Lut he stands more 
dearly connected. In short, my lords, to spare your feelings and my own, I do 
not pray that I should not die—but that the husband, the father, the brother 
and the son, a‘) comprised in one person, holding these relitions, cearer in 
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life to him than any other manI know ;—for such a man, I do not pray a par- 
don, for that is not in the power of the court; but I pray a respite-—for such 
time as the court, in its humanity and discretion, shall think proper. You 
have heard, my lords, that his private affairs require arrangement. I have 
farther room for asking it: if immediately both of us be taken off, an aged and 
revered mother, a dear sister, and the most affectionate wife that ever lived, 
and six children, will be left without protection, or provision of any kind. 
When I address myself to your lordships, it is with the knowledge vou will have, 
of all the sons of our aged mother being gone. ‘Two have perished in the 
service of the king; one very recently. I only request that, disposing of me 
with what swiftness, either the public mind or justice requires, a respite may be 
given to my brother, and that the family may acquire strength to bear it all, 
That is all ] wish—lI shall remember it to my last breath, and I will offer up 
my prayers for you to that Being, who has endued us all with sensibility to 
feel, Thatis all I ask. I have nothing more to say.” 


The rebellion of the United Irishmen, strange to say, was charac- 
terised by more loss of life in cold blood, than in battle. 


Throughout the country, the total loss on both sides, in this rebellion, is 
estimated by Plowden, Moore, Curran, and Barrington, at about 70,000; 20,000 
on the side of the Government, and 50,000 on that of the insurgents. It is 
generally admitted by all, but more especially by the Rev. Mr Gordon, that 
very many more were put to death in cold blood, than perished in the field of 
battle. The number of deaths arising from torture, or massacre, where no 
resistance was offered, during the year 1798, forms the far greater portion of 
the total number of slain in the contest. The words of Mr. Gordon are, “I 
have reason to think, more men than fell in battle, were slain in cold blood, 
No quarter was given to persons taken prisoners as rebels, with or without 
arms.” 


Now for a good anecdote :— 


E One of the most eminent physicians of New York, pointed out to me, in a 
public assemblage in that city, in 1835, a gentleman ofa grave and respec- 
table appearance, and seemingly of retired and unassuming manners. ‘ You 
see that middle-aged man in black?” said the American physician; “I guess 
you were very anxious to have him hanged in the old country a few years ago. 
His name is Watson ; he managed to get over here, and he has lived amongst 
us some years. He has turned out here a very quiet inoffensive, industrious 
man. He follows his profession, and bas had the good sense to take no part 
whatever in our politics. I reckon,” continued my informant, “ that society 
goes on in the old country pretty much as well as it did since he left it. He 
is here attending to his business, which, perhaps, he did not do at home, and 
gaining his livelihood in a creditable manner. I have a notion, the very worst 
way in the world to improve a man, is to hang him—or to benefit society, is 
to put folks to death who don’t know how to behave themselves, or to support 
their families. We keep them alive here, in order to teach them how to do 
both.” 


This was Watson of Thistlewood notoriety. We conclude with 
certain notices of Lord Clare :— 
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Lord Clare, in some things, was a man of somewhat similar taste, but of a 
very different temperament. He hunted down his game, not for the pleasure 
of the chase, but on account of his antipathy to the creature he pursued, His 
natural disposition was by no means sanguinary ; his feelings were warm, im- 
petuous, ungovernable ; he was capable of forming ardent friendships and of 
doing generous actions, But his violent temper, his arrogant disposition, his 
loose principles, and unbounded ambition, made his love of power and command 
a domineering passion which brooked no opposition, and converted his sense 
of offende1 pride into implacable resentments. With respect to the leaders of 
the United Irishmen, who had given him no personal offence, he not only 
refrained from obstructing their overtures to enter into terms with the Govern- 
ment, but his exertions were successfully used in their behalf when other 
members of the Privy Council were clamorous for their prosecution. The 
recollection of his conduct on these occasions was probably not forgotten by 
M‘Nevin, when he spoke of his lordship, with all his grievous faults, as ‘an 
Irishman after all.” Mr. Moore has recorded a trait of his character, in refer- 
ence to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which shows his nature to have been intended 
for better things than his political course would lead one to expect of him. A 
few days previously to the arrests at Bond’s, he said to Mr. Ogilvie, “ For 
God’s sake, get that young man out of the way ; the ports shall be open to him.” 
On another occasion, of no less peril to an individual implicated in an attempt 
to procure the assistance of a military force from the French Government, he 
gave that individual timely information of his danger, and thus enabled him to 
effect his escape. This circumstance never has been made public ; but I see 
no reason why it should be withheld, or that an act of justice to the memory of 
one whose conduct on other occasions has been deservedly reprobated should 
be left undone. The late Archibald Hamilton Rowan owed his life to a com- 
munication made to him by Lord Clare. The statement of the fact may cause 
the justice of the opinions expressed on the subject of his lordship's conduct 
in the case of the Sheares to be called in question; but the inconsistencies of 
Lord Clare’s character it would be a difficult matter to reconcile or to account 
for, It is, however, far more gratifying to the writer to have one trait of 
generosity to record of such a man, than to corroborate previous statements by 
new evidence of his vindictiveness. 

My authority for the above-mentioned fact is a physician long and intimately 
acquainted with Rowan, a gentleman of unquestionable veracity. He was 
informed by Rowan a short time before his death, that the first intimation he 
received of the detection of Dr. Jackson’s correspondence with the French 
Directory, and of the discovery by Government ofa paper in his own hand- 
writing, composed by Theobald‘ Wolfe Tone, and copied by him, (Rowan, ) 
setting forth the political state of Ireland, had been communicated to him 
while he was confined in Newgate, (undergoing the sentence imposed on him 
for publishing and distributing a “ seditious libel,”) by a person sent to him 
expressly by Lord Clare, for the purpose of acquainting him with his dangerous 
position. ‘ 

Rowan, promptly acting on the information, easily found means of escaping 
from gaol, and fled to France. 
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Art. Iil.—-7'ravels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, §c. By G. T. 
Vieng, Ese., F.G.S. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Mr. Viene has been an industrious traveller in the east, if the 
length of time he has there spent, and the number of his jcurneys, 
as well as the novel ground which he sometimes penetrated, be con- 
sidered. He has, however, shown himself to be an adventurous 
wanderer in search of new or out-of-the-way scenes, rather than 
possessed of that science, and those literary accomplishinents b 
means of which riches may be gathered in a trodden path, and the 
most barren regions invested with enticing charms. Still his volumes 
necessarily present a good deal that will stimulate, if not satisfy, 
curiosity ; and, we must add, where his-pen is feeble, or his written 
information vague and doubtful, his pencil and his pictorial represen- 
tations are ready to make amends, and to elicit approval. 

It appears that Mr. Vigne wandered from England in 1882, with- 
out any very definite arrangement with regard to length of absence, 
or region of travel; having at last reached the north-western 
boundary of India, and returning home after a lapse of seven years, 
We have, however, no intention of keeping company with him 
during his route, or even of anxiously endeavouring to pick out 
many of the more curious entries in his journal. Much of the 
ground over which he has walked, and was early in traversing, other 
travellers and investigators have recently made comparatively familiar 
to us, and with more vividness as well as minuteness and accuracy. 
It may in general terms be stated that his journeys and researches 
take their peculiar character from being chiefly devoted to the terri- 
tories which stretch along with, or are adjacent to, the Indus, and 
which in fact form its basin. He accordingly has contributed to the 
more complete tracings of that far-winding river; and he avows a 
proud satisfaction in knowing that he had probably seen more of it 
than any other person ever did. ‘ I drank,” he continues, “ of many cf 
its springs, and at the sources of many of its minor branches; and 
I alone have visited many of its mountains, lakes, and glaciers, which 
discharged their tributary streams in the shape of ready-formed and 
furious torrents. I remembered with pleasure that I had crossed all 
the rivers of the Punjab higher up in their mountain channels; that 
I had forded the Shy-York at Nuba; that I was the first HKuropean 
who had been ferried across the Indus at Iskardo; that I had crossed 
the Chunab in Kishtawar, and the Raviat Chumba; that no living 
traveller but myself had drunk of the sacred element in the Gunga- 
Bul, the most holy lake that Kashmir can boast of; that, in the same 
regions I had ascended to the Kosanag, the birthplace of the far- 
famed Hydaspes; that the waters in contact with our boat, might 
have once sparkled in the Gomul, up which I had marched with the 
Lohanis to Ghuzni, or have descended to Atck in the river of 
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Kabul, and having joined it after trickling from the melting snows 
of the Hindu-Kosh, to meander in a swollen flood along the borders 
of its beautiful Kohistan.” 

The least known region in regard to travel, comprehended in the 
present volumes, 1s the valley of Iskardo, the capital of Little Tibet, 
‘which had never yet been visited by any European.” The attempt 
was made of our author’s own accord, although the Sikhs endeavoured 
to dissuade him, by giving out that he would fall in with Jews, 
whose favourite food is human flesh. He however found the people, 
in Iskardo at least, to be mild and inoflensive—nay, even to be super- 
stitiously averse to the shedding of blood; nor do we see that the 
narrative anywhere affords ground for lending belief to the accusa- 
tion, although Mr. Vigne appears to enter tain a degree of credulity 
on the subject. 

But let us start with the traveller on a visit to Ahmed Shah, the 
ruler of Iskardo,—a messenger having been sent with an invitation 
to that effect. This messenger proved to be Nasim Khan, who is 
mentioned in Jacquemont’s Letters. ‘A singular-looking person,” 
says Mr. Vigne, ‘‘thin, and pale-faced, dressed in a black velvet 
frock, with silver buttons, and wearing a black leathern belt, pro- 
fusely ornamented with little knobs of the same metal.” The 
narrative proceeds :— 


He approached me, bareheaded, with the look and manner of a captive 
brigand, his small, keen, and dark eye glancing suspiciously on my Sikh 
guards; and, after making a most respectful salaam, informed me that his 
master had sent him to welcome and attend upon me; that he also, by his 
orders, brought with him a good pony or tatu, who would carry me in safety 
to Iskardo; and after handing me a letter of invitation from Ahmed Shah, he 
drew back and remained stationary, with an aspect and in an attitude that 
betokened the most profound submission....... When all his fears and sus- 
picions were over, his tongue was rarely at rest, and I listened with avidity 
and delight to the recital of his own adv entures, (for he was, I think, a native 
of the Khyber pass, who had taken service with Ahmed Shah) ; ; his personal 
recollection of M. Jacquemont, and what he had heard of Mr. Moorcroft; his 
stories of little and great Tibet, and the countries on the north of us, including 
Yarkund and its Chinese masters; how they were ever at war with the 
Kokanis ; how they had laboured for months to cut through a glacier, in order 
to fourm a passage for their army ; how the general of the Kokanis had loaded 
several waggons with the pigtails of the Chinese soldiers slain in action; and 
how, in return, his celestial majesty had sent back the same number of waggons 
laden with millet-seed, by way of intimating the countless number of his 
troo-s ;—how a Chinese general, to prove his powers of ubiquity, would start 
off his whole army in carriages overnight, to a distant post; how these vehicles 
were sometimes drawn across the country by paper-kites ; how the walls of one 
of their strongholds were of loadstone ; and how the advancing force were 
aghast, when (fit subject for a pantomime) their side-arms flew from their 
scabbards, and their matchlocks struggled fiercely for the encounter; how 
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beautiful were the Turki women, and how, when a merchant came to reside in 
any of the cities of Yarkund, it was customary for him to contract a marriage, 
to be dissolved upon his departure; how the Chinese, if a row took place in 
the streets, came down upon the mob with whips, but were, nevertheless, vely 
just in their decisions, and enforced the law of retribution ;—and finally, -how 
the Chinese soldiers would not run, if beaten in action, but commenced killing 
each other and themselves afterwards. 


The discussive eloquence of Nasim Khan, and his stride to the 
celestial empire, may furnish us with an excuse for divergence, and 
for alighting also, during a few seconds, among the flowery people: 
not that it is necessary to offer any comment respecting the valour of 
John Chinaman, feeling that the latest accounts at the moment we 
write, from the seat of war, speak of little more than certain move- 
ments against the British, which were repulsed without the loss of a 
single man on our side, although the destruction intended for the 
feeble assailants turned out to be signal. And yet, how long pro- 
tracted may be the conflict, which some have characterized as the 
Opium War, and how much may it cripple our energies in other 
parts of the East, were it but by causing immense drains to be made 
on the revenue, not to speak of troops and the instruments of war. 
Still, whatever may be the issue of the contention, financially and 
politically speaking, there is reason to believe that it will not end 
without a flood of light being let in upon us, with regard to the real and 
actual condition of the Chinese people; while it cannot otherwise 
turn out than that they in return will receive much tending to break 
down their barbarous wall of exclusiveness. 

A retracing glance at our knowledge of Chinese life and Chinese 
literature, down to a recent period of our misunderstandings with 
the growers of the plant which has become a necessary of life in 
Europe, may be taken in the course of our desultory paper; for 
although similar retrospections have oft been pursued, the phenome- 
non in the history and relationships of nations is too great for it soon 
to lose its interest. 

For some of our earliest accounts of China, we are indebted to our 
French neighbours ; and they also, along with the Italian and Portu- 
guese missionaries, first led the way to an acquaintance with the 
literary productions of that country. Previously, it is true, China 
had been visited by the celebrated Marco Polo,—and Christianity, 
as well as Mahometanism, had been early introduced there, though 
the former was quickly suppressed by an imperial edict. The attempt 
of Xavier to replant it was unsuccessful, as he died shortly after his 
arrival; but the Jesuits of Macao, some years subsequently, made 
another effort, and Father Ricci had the address to ingratiate him- 
self with the emperor, by whom he was received at Pekin, where he 
settled in the enjoyment of a handsome pension. His exertions 
were eminently successful, and were especially aided by the conver- 
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sion and instrumentality of a powerful mandarin; so that in the 
single province of Kyang Nan, there existed ninety churches and 
forty-five oratories. ‘The Roman hierarchy entered most warmly into 
the schemes of such missionary labourers, who, in process of time, 
received the sanction and support of Louis the Fourteenth. But 
their literary performances have generally been unproductive of 

ractical utility; entering too frequently into endless speculations 
and idle theories, withont supplying us with facts, or unfolding the 
sources of their information ; for with them, says Sir Geo. Staunton, 
“science and literature were of secondary importance ;” nor, with 
the exception of the works of Fourmont and Bayer, did they even 
give anything in the shape of elementary learning. Among the con- 
tinental literati, indeed, there long continued a great conflict of 
opinions as to the character of the nation, some degrading them al- 
most to a level with the beasts of the field, and others raising them 
to the utmost pitch of excellence. The learned Isaac Vossius, for 
example, in the plenitude of his admiration, lamented the circum- 
stance of his not having been born a Chinese. 

The Russians have been the only European nation who have been 
directly considered worthy of attention in the external policy of the 
celestial empire. However antisocial they may have been towards 
foreign powers in their national capacity, the Chinese actually con- 
descended, in the year 1712, to send an embassy to the Khan of the 
Tourgouth Tartars, (a considerable tribe of the Calmuc or Eleuth 
horde,) settled not far from the Caspian shores. In the course of the 
mission, the Chinese ambassadors held intercourse with the Siberian 
governor-general, and were especially instructed to open a negotia- 
tion with the Russian court, and, if possible, to hold a conference 
with the Czar Peter, who was himself well disposed towards the em- 
bassy, and certainly would have given ita favourable reception, had 
not his attention been engaged in the prosecution of hostile measures 
against Sweden. Previous to this period, however, a treaty had 
settled the boundaries of the respective empires ; and again, in 1719, 
a Russian mission was despatched to Pekin. The intercourse pro- 
ceeded, with some few intermissions, until 1806, when the jealousy 
of the yellow emperor was excited against the northern autocrat ; 
and the Russian mission in that same year effected so little, that it 
was generally supposed to have been defeated with a haughty rejec- 
tion, similar to that encountered by our own more recent, embassies, 
But without following. the external intercourse of the two empires 
step by step, to the present time, or pretending to know their precise 
relationship at this hour, we may pronounce the probability to be, 
that not only has the misunderstandings and conflict with England 
been the occasion of chosen intercourse, sedulously secret, but that 
the issue of the war will be accompanied with disclosures that will 
prove and illustrate the perfidy of both. 
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With regard to the British, though several of them, a number of 

— ago, had become celebrated for their deep knowledge of the 
anguages and manners of Hindostan, yet till a comparatively late 
period China had been all but neglected. One reaon was that the 
system of exclusion adopted by the Chinese towards all foreigners, 
has been most severely directed against us. On this point Barrow 
observes—‘* While other Europeans were known to the Chinese b 
their services, the English were so only by their broad-cloths and 
their bravery; for the very first of their connexions was brought 
about by the latter forcing their way in spite of forts or ships- of-war, 
to the city of Canton.” ‘Thus far they penetrated, and there they 
remained stationary, though under the most galling restrictions and 
the most watchful surveillance; while their mercantile transactions 
were carried on by means of a horrid jargon,—a compound corrup- 
tion of all the languages employed at various times by the different 
traders who visitedthe Yellow Seas. Still, it is matter of surprise 
and regret that the English did not, at a much earlier date than has 
been the case, attempt “the acquisition of a language, in which it is 
known that the field is most ample, and the lights thence to be de- 
rived peculiarly full and clear. ‘True, the regulations of the East 
India Company were not very favourable for the purpose mentioned; 
these rules being necessarily in a great measure shaped by the 
peculiarity of the Chinese policy. But be it also observed, that the 
increasing power of the Company rendered a knowledge of Asiatic 
history in general highly desirable. Now, it is well known that man 
of the most valuable documents of Hindostan were lost during the 
Mahometan irruption; but that of these there had been previous 
translations into the Chinese; so that the existing literature of China 
may shed much light on the history and antiquities of India. 

The time began to come round that British curiosity and interest 
were to lead, although by small and indistinct means, towards ends 
so long desiderated. The means and the names identified with this 
commencement and progress need not be particularly described. 
There were embassies which penetrated into the country, and gen- 
tlemen in their respective suites who lost no opportunity and spared 
no exertion to make the desired acquisitions. Particular individuals 
too, became connected with the Canton factory, who in spite of every 
restriction enlarged our knowledge of Chinese literature, and con- 
sequently of Chinese life and manners. Translations were effected, 
such as that by Sir George Staunton, of the “ Penal Code.” Since 
that period similar services have been performed both by Englishmen 
and foreign Europeans. Then, think how sure and peculiar must 
every translation of a standard Chinese work be, since it belongs to 
a language so ancient, to a people so immutable, and to institutions 
and forms so minutely defined, whatever the condition or relation in 
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life. For example, in fictitious writing, the Chinese cannot avoid 
giving an exact mirror of their laws, customs, and prejudices, 

From such a source it has been ascertained that the literary class 
in China includes every character who is at all distinguished above 
the vulgar, and who holds any rank in society; for to lite rary ad- 
vancement, constant allusions are made in works of imagination. In 
China a hero of romance is, for the most part, a highly gifted youth, 
devoted exclusively to the study of the classic authors, and ‘undis- 
turbed from that pursuit, seve by the charms of flowers, and wine, 
and poetry. 

But along with literary fame, and the promotions that can alone 
follow or attend lite rary superiority, marriage shares the general in- 
terest; no people, as even their fictions prove, regé ding that con- 
tract and unicn so early and with such unceasing attention as the 
Chinese. A French writer, who stands in the firs st rank of the list 
of Europeans learned in the language of the Celestials, viz., Re- 
musat, thus expresses himself: _—* Among different nations, cor- 
responding differences are observable in the choice of incidents, the 
nature of adventures, and the conduct of the fable. In the Greek 
romances, lovers, for whom the hymeneal torch was about to be 
lighted, see themselves suddenly separated by the unforeseen attacks 
of pirates, and are disenthralled only by the efforts of some heroic 
and generous friend. The intrigues of gallantry form the ground- 
work of our own ‘Contes Morales.’ The cavaliers of Spain are in 
the habit of saving the life of some beautiful unknown, menaced 
with death either by the assaults of a mad bull, or the waves of a 
stormy sea. But for the Chinese, promotion and marriage are the 
two grand ideas predominant over the routine of sober life, and the 
fair domain of imagination. No step is taken, whether suppositious 
or real, which is not directed to one of these great points, and not un- 
frequently to both.” 

There appears indeed to be nothing that is really Chinese, and 
which has been produced or is cherished by them, but affords an in- 
dex of extraordinary compass to the national manners and character, 
be the period considered past or present, ancient or modern. How 
large then must be the harvest that will be gathered in by British 

campaigners in the war which is still waging on the shores of the 
flowery empire! But not to dilate fur ther on this idea, let us counsel 
all whose opportunities and pockets can permit, to resort to the 
Chinese Exhibition at the West End, which is not only one of the 
most interesting, curious, and instructive that ever the Great Metro- 
polis contained, but which communicates and illustrates more than 
all the books that have yet reached this country concerning the Celes- 
tials. It isindecd no exaggeration to say, that in the brief walk 
through the handsome and s spacious edifice which has been erected 
for containing this unique collection,—made at a great expenditure 
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of labour, money, and taste, as well as of a generous curiosity and 
unquenchable enthusiasm, by an American gentleman,—more is to 
be seen and learnt of the manners, religion, productions, social life, 
and arts of the most multitudinous and strange nation on the face 
of the earth, than has hitherto been thought attainable by long re- 
sidence in China itself. We see their temples and gods, their shops 
and tradesmen, their common people and dignitaries, their manufac- 
tures and productions of art, their saloons as well as their house- 
hold furniture, their weapons as well as their clothes, as they exist 
in daily routine and in actual condition. The very catalogue of the 
numerous, almost innumerable, and beautifully-arranged specimens, 
is a volume of surpassing interest,—an elaborate text-book for the 
singularly rich array of illustrations. 

But we must jump back to the valley of the Indus, in order to be 
conducted by Mr. Vigne to the stronghold of the ruler of Iskardo. 


We did not reach the rock until the afternoon of the next day, and upon my 
arrival I found that a good house at its foot, in which some of the Rajah’s 
family usually resided, had been emptied for my reception. I followed the Rajah 
up the stairs, or rather steps, to the upper room, where one of his attendants 
immediately presented me with a plate of small, thin, fancifully stamped pieces 
of gold, made from the gold-dust col!ected on the banks of the Indus, and other 
rivers in the country, and another plateful of similar silver pieces, which I 
showered down from the balcony upon the crowd below. After that was ex- 
hausted, we threw down several bits of cloth for turbans, &c., and we all 
laughed heartily at the furious vociferations and scrambling that took place, 
even before they had descended. The Indus was visible from my window, and 
I then turned to enjoy the view of it forthe first time. It approached through 
a sandy plain, from the eastern end of the valley, and here, nine miles from the 
entrance, it washed the end of the rock within musket-shot of me, in a noble 
stream of more than one hundred and fifty yards in width, The rock, or killah, 
as it is called, is about two miles in length, and the peak over the east end 
rises about eight hundred feet above the river. The whole of this superb na- 
tural fortress, situated in the middle of the valley of Iskardo, which is nineteen 
miles long and seven in width, rises with, in most places, mural sides, from a 
buttress of sand, loose stones, and broken rocks, excepting at the western end, 
where it slopes, but steeply, on to the plain; and on the east and north, it is 
washed by the deep and rapid torrent of the mighty Indus. The Gylfc’s castle 
is built upon a small flat, about three hundred feet above the river. A wooden 
mosque and state prison form part of the building. The castle itself is of stone, 
with wooden framework, and is strongly fortified against musketry. The zig- 
zag by which it is approached, is also divided by gateways and wooden towers. 
Defences of the same kind are built on different parts of the rock. There is a 
look-out house on a peak a little above the castle, and another on the summit 
above that. In my humble judgment, it could be made as strong a place as 
Gibraltar, which in general configuration it would much resemble, were the 
east and west end of the killah to change places. 


We observe that in the course of our author’s numerous state- 
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ments regarding the Indus, he mentions facts from which it may be 
inferred that the British scheme of opening that river, as a means of 
transit and communication, was beginning to be duly appreciated in 
Central Asia. He thus reports in one passage: 


The Hajis from Kokan in the countries north of the Himalaya had heard 
that the Indus was opened, and that the shortest way to Meeca was by descend- 
ing the river to Bombay. They arrived at Ladak and Kashmir by the Durass 
pass, and invariably proceeded to the house of the Shah Sahib, by whom they 
were hospitably entertained, and whom they recompensed by a present of tea, 
a piece of siling or cloth manufactured in Yarkund, from the shawl wool of 
Tibet ; or a china cup, or a trinket made of the vu-stone or chalcedony of that 
country. I collected in this manner specimens of twenty or thirty different 
kinds of tea, and I never tasted finer than that which | have drunk at the 
Shah's house. 


We shall not farther draw upon Mr. Vigne’s pages, nor trace the 
fortunes even of the interesting state over which Ahmed Shah bore 
sway, since the time that our author visited the stronghold of Is- 
kardo. Neither shall we examine his discussion relative to the war 
in Affghanistan, which is to be found in the preface to the volumes. 
Whatever may be said of the policy of the attempt to replace Shah 
Soojah on the throne of Cabul, the probability is, we think, that hav- 
ing asserted and vindicated our national honour, after the dire dis- 
asters that have for months harrowed the public mind, the attention 
of the Home as well as of the Indian Government will be turned to 
the contrivance of the best method by which we may retreat from 
the untoward possession of Affghanistan with masterful decency and 
acknowledged advantage. By the latest accounts it appears that our 
reverses are about to be corrected in the wonted style. The Khyber 
Pass is not only penetrated by General Pollock, but is open for 
smaller bodies. General England has retrieved his disasters and 
overcome the obstacles to his junction with General Nott. Some of 
the troops at Ghuzni survive. There is a general advance of the 
British interests in the province. On the other hand, the natives 
have not only lost ground, but are distracted by intestine com- 
motions; while Akhbar Khan, the slaughterer of Macnaghten, is 
cowed and negotiates. The weak and treacherous Shah Soojah has 
been assassinated by rebels, and the throne is occupied by a friend. 
Such are the latest news, at the hour we write, that have been received 
from India. And there can be little doubt that the preparations and 
movements announced will ere long bring to our hearing a still more 
cheerful result. 

With regard, however to the policy of the attempt to replace Shah 
Soojah, the calmed state of the public mind, together with the ample 
discussion that has recently taken place in the senate relative to the 
question, affords a good opportunity for re-echoing what appear to us 
to be the soundest sentiments. 
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There appears to be no doubt with regard to the importance of 
preventing Russia or Persia, if acting under the influence of Russia, 
from obtaining a footing in the mountains of Affghanistan. But the 
question is as to the means to be adopted for that purpose. ‘The 
mountains in question are occupied by the Affghan tribes, who have 
been in possession of them for many centuries. Still, the Affghan 
monarchy is of a recent date; having been founded by Ahmed Shah 
in 1747, who took advantage of the disorganization of the empire of 
Persia and Delhi to unite his countrymen into one state, and subject 
to his sway the land lying between the eastern extremity of Kasmir 
aud the country immediately west of Herat, and between the Oxus 
and the sea. ‘Ihis extensive empire was kept together solely by the 
personal qualities of him who acquired it ; since the death of Ahmed 
Shah (in 1773) one province has been lopped from it after another, 
until the Afighan power has been confined within the limits of the 
vallies and mountains occupied by the Affghans—nay, within more 
narrow limits, for the valley of Peshawur, seized by Runjeet Singh, 
is entirely inhabited by Affghans. At the same time, the Affghan 
clans in the interior of this country have broken loose from their 
subjection to one ruler, and resumed the old habits of self-govern- 
ment or anarchy which prevailed among them previous to the foun- 
dation of the monarchy by Shah Ahmed. For many years, Herat, 
Candahar, Cabool, and Peshawur, have been governed by chiefs 
entirely independent of each other, and scarccly exercising a pre- 
carious authority over the nomade tribes in their immediate vicinity. 

The way to prevent Russia or any other power from obtaining 
possession or acquiring a preponderating influence in a country so 
cicumstanced, was to guard, in the first place, against its obtaining 
actual possession of any part of the territory, and to take care, in the 
second place, that the chiefs and tribes were left to manage and settle 
their own domestic controversies without foreign interference. The 
internal dissensions of the Affghans were the best security the British 
Government could have against their making common cause with 
Persia or Russia to molest or invade India. A powerful and ener- 
getic sovereign wielding the concentrated energies of his nation was 

pas likely to ally himself with Russia and Persia as with Britain; but 
so long as Herat, Candahar and Cabool, were subject to different 
princes, and the mountain-tribes laughed at all of them, their mutual 
jealousies were a sufficient guarantee against an alliance between 
Russia or Persia and the Affghan nation. All that was necessary 
was to prevent either of these powers taking forcible possession of the 
Affghan territory, or any part of it; and to prevent their interfering 
in the domestic concerns of the Affghans by surreptitious intrigues. 

The latest of these ends was attained when Russia was driven to 
disavow and recall the agents who had been in Candahar and Cabool, 
intriguing in its name, and hounding on the Shah of Persia to attack 
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Herat. The former was attained when a single British officer, who 
had thrown himself into Herat, enabled its defenders to repel the 
prolonged and reiterated assaults of the whole available force of 
Persia, assisted by the skill and bravery of Russian oflicers. When 
Russia disclaimed Vicovitsch and recalled Simonivitsch, it recog- 
nized the independence of the Affzhans de jure, as Persia had done 
before in the treaty of Pehran. When the Shah of Persia was forced 
to raise the siege of Herat, the inviolability of the Affghan territory 
was established de facto. Sir John Hobhouse admits that the Shah 
of Persia has discovered that his thirst for conquest was unwise ; and 
Lord Palmerston admits that the conduct of Russia, since his corre- 
spondence with Count Nesselrode about the affair of Vicovitsch, has 
been characterized by “ perfect honour and good faith.” When the 
Russian agents in Affghanistan had been disclaimed and recalled, 
and when the siege of Herat had been raised, all that remained for 
the British Government to do was to set that example of non-inter- 
vention in the domestic concerns of the Affghans which alone could 
give ita right to insist upon a similar line of conduct being adopted 
by Russia and Persia. 

Anything more than this appears to have been superfluous ; and 
above all, the attempt to re-establish the monarchy of Ahmed Shah 
in the person of Shah Soojah, or any one else, seems to have been 
bad policy. This step has weakened the moral authority of the 
British Government when it shall come to insist that other powers 
are not to meddle with the domestic concerns of the Affzhans. Again, 
if the Affghans are subjected to one central authority, either the power 
must be vested in a native prince, or it must be retained by the British 
Government. If the former, knowing what we do of the character of 
Oriental sovereigns, it would be folly to think of relying for one 
moment upon his attachment and alliance. If the latter, the civil 
and military establishments necessary to govern and retain possession 
of the Affzhan territory, must be a perpetual drain upon the treasury 
of India or of Great Britain, for the country is too poor to bear the 
expenditure itself. It is and must continue to be a poor country : 
it has little fertile soil, no mineral wealth to speak of, and no facili- 
ties of communication. It can with difficulty defray the beggarly 
expenses of its own rude makeshifts for government; it would sink 
under the cost of the troops which must garrison its mountain-passes 
and strongholds, if the British are to retain possession of it. 

And herein appears to consist not the only but the most obvious 
mischief incurred by the proceedings of the late Government in 
Affghanistan. We hold India by our army; and we hold that army 
by our treasury. Financial embarrassment weakens any government, 
but it would at once dissolve our Indian empire. The Indian trea- 
suay is everely pressed at present by the necessity of advancing part 
of the expenses of the war in China, the termination of which does 
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not appear to be nigh at hand; and by the uncertainty of the sale of 
its opium, which must be liable to frequent and sudden revulsions, so 
long as that war continues. For many years a surplus revenue can- 
not be expected in India, and during the whole of that time the ex- 
penditure of Affghanistan may be pressing like an incubus upon its 
resources. It is clear from the discussions at the India House, that 
the Directors believe that the war was not undertaken with a view to 
the interests of India, and is not calculated to promote them, but 
for the furtherance of certain principles of policy of a strictly Euro- 
pean character. 

Such appear from the circumstances which have lately evolved, and 
the convictions generally entertained after the event, to be the general 
views and proper policy that ought to have been adopted, and which 
very probably will be recurred to as soon as it can be done con- 
sistently with the safeguards of our Indian empire and the honour of 
the British name. The cupidity no doubt of Prussia for conquest 
and territorial aggrandizement is notorious. With every power 
with which she has at any time come into juxta-position, either by 
open aggression or secret contrivance, her thirst for dominion has 
been insatiable. War agents and intriguers are everywhere. Mr. 
Vigne says he met at Shigur a Prussian spy, who pretended to be a 
Persian traveller. He may be wrong in his construction; but the 
Whig Administration was fully apprized of the perfidious schemes 
of the Autocrat in the East, and the longing eyes of the bears of the 
North towards our Indian possessions; there being no doubt that for 
a great length of time the imperial passage to the Indus and to 
the Ganges has been most anxiously projected. The powers of 
Russia have been, for many years, sending out regular scouts towards 
those regions, in order that they may report on the fruitfulness of 
the soil, and the practicability of a mercantile intercourse with the 
countries of the far East. The old writers of Greece speak of such 
an intercourse between the Caspian and the Orient—the intercourse, 
indeed, was an indubitable fact—and the Russians of the present day 
have therefore bethought them of reviving it. Was there not then 
strong grounds for vigorous prevention by the Whigs? They may 
not have taken the wisest course; but they have taught the Czar that 
England was not blind to his sinister views and efforts, and will not 
be tardy in letting loose her lion at any period, or in any conjuncture, 
to tame the bear. 

On turning to certain paragraphs of Count Bjornstjerna’s “ British 
Empire in the East,” which we reviewed nearly two years ago, we 
find views which appear to have indicated the course that ought to 
have been adopted by the British Government, and which read a 
correct lesson, however much one may be inclined to palliate the 
conduct of the Whigs. 

He says, “ In case any threatening clouds should collect in the 
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north-west against the British possessions in India, which, on account 
of the immense preparations necessary for such an expedition, cannot 
take place otherwise than slowly, the Anglo-Indian government 
would have plenty of time to take the necessary prevention against it, 
which should especially consist in securing, either by amicable 
arrangement or by an armed force, the attachment or the submission 
of those countries which separate the British possessions from the 
Indus, a river which constitutes the natural boundary of British 
India, and to which the Anglo-Indian army must advance, if military 
and political reasons have any influence in the council at Calcutta.” 
The count goes on to remark that the Indus being now proved to 
be navigable for more than nine hundred miles, not only makes it a 
boundary to be easily defended, but, what is of still more importance, 
it can be rendered the medium on which the army collected on its 
banks can be easily supplied with ammunition, artillery, &c. 

After having given an estimate of the strength to which the Anglo- 
Indian army might be easily raised, (he did not calculate on the drain 
to China) and stated how its divided parts might be best located -and 
disposed of for meeting any attempt to invade India, (having always 
his eye particularly directed to Russia,) the count proceeds to remark, 
that for the sake of still greater security, the army “might extend, 
if possible, its outposts to Peshawur, Cabool, and the Soliman chain 
of mountains ;” and that “as the British commander may easily 
judge, from the direction of the hostile preparations, on which part 
of the Indus (the upper, middle, or lower) the attack is intended, he 
will be able so to distribute his own forces as to meet the enemy at 
the proper point.” 

Still, it is impossible to regard the insidious conduct of Russia as 
other than furnishing strong grounds for vigilance, decisive action, 
and indeed for random measures. How easy and how customary for 
the Autocrat to avow and disavow, to cashier or to screen, his agents, 
just asit suits his purpose. It may be true that Nicholas disclaimed 
Viscovitsch and recalled Simonovitsch,—that one committed suicide 
SO as to save the emperor’s responsibility, and that the other was for 
a time treated as a disgraced servant. How convenient all this for a 
grasping and treacherous despot! But not to enlarge further with 
regard to the perfidy and pretensions of Russia, or to straggle longer 
in and about the East, we conclude with this s‘gnificant fact, that ac- 
cording to one speaker's testimony a few nights ago in the House of 
Commons, the recalled and disgraced Simonovitsch is now Governor- 
General of Poland. 
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Art. LV. 
1. Lhe Palfrey; a Love Story of Old Times. By Letan Hunt, 


How and Parsons. 
o 


2. The Christian Pilgrim; a Poem of Palestiac. By Epmunp 
Peet, Benchurch. Newby. 


“Tue Palfrey” will rank as one of the most characteristic and re- 
freshing of Leigh Hunt’s many pleasant works. ‘The story, which 
is taken from an old French narrative poem, of a date in fact prior 
to Chaucer, has now been by an agreeable licence transplanted to 
an English soil, and with as genial an air as if the tale had been in- 
digenous amongst us. Itis cast into the reign of Mdward the First; 
vhile Kensington, the birth-place of Queen Victoria, is happily 
chosen for the principal scene of action. Very naturally therefore 
4s the poem dedicated to her Majesty, and in Mr. Hunt’s most grace- 
ful and simple manner. 

With regard to the old French poems which were in vogue prior 
to Chaucer's era, Mr. Hunt gives us some critical notices in the pre- 
face which are worthy of being transcribed. He says, ‘‘1 cannot 
conclude this, I fear, long preface to a short story, without recom- 
mending to poetical readers a closer intimacy than has yet been cul- 
tivated with these first spring-blossoms of French and British genius, 
called Lats and Fabliaux. All the world is acquainted with the re- 
putation of the Provencal or Southern French lyrical poets, the pre- 
cursors of Petrarch; but the very existence, in England and North- 
western France, of a light narrative poetry, of genuine and some- 
times exquisite merit, heralding and assisting to inspire the geniuses 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio, is a fact better known to poetical anti- 
quaries than familiar, as it deserves to be, to the lovers of verse in 
general. Its prolixity (the result of a want of information for the 
many) the reader may soon learn the art of skimming over. The 
cynical plain-speaking of some of the stories, sometimes on the most 
revolting subjects, and of an excess almost amounting to a sort of 
horrible innocence, is still more easily avoided by those who choose 
to take the alarm. But the gushing tenderness of others, the simple 
and sensitive words of honest passion and delight, free from the 
haunting fears of criticism and correctness; the healthy and hearty 
vigour, sometimes even sublimity; the belief in everything good and 
lovely ; the fresh and laughing morning lip, carolling in the sunshine 
and happy in thearms of nature,—these are suggesters of first prin- 
ciples in poetry always salutory to recur to, and the more so in pro- 
portion as society advances, because custom and convention perpetu- 
ally tend, not only to make us forget, but be ashamed of them. 
Above all, it appears to me calculated to do our native poetry good, 
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on a side upon which, great and abundant as it is on all others the 
very highest, it is not so complete as the rest—I mean that of animal 
spirits. It might assist us in that respect,as our graver feelings were 
encouraged into purity and depth of utterance by the Meliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, the best gift ever bestowed by critic upon 
modern genius. Courage is a ‘ drug’ upon both sides of the Chan- 
nel, and abundant also are the harvests of wit and humour; yet 
Béranger in France, and ‘Christopher North’ in Scotland, are al- 
most the only living authors who, ina poem not comic, would have 
animal spirits enough to venture to say of a knight, in speaking of 
his contempt of the luxuries of the table, that ‘his sugar-plums 
were the points of broken swords, and his mustard lances, and his 
pepper made of powdered hauberks!’ adding, witha sublimity which 
Milton himself would not have surpassed had he written on his medi- 
tated subject of ‘ King Arthur’ instead of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ that he 
‘went to sleep to the noise of thunder,’ and that his drink—and here 
again the animal spirits come grandly into play—‘ his drink was the 
great dust and the breath of horses.’ Chaucer never beat that; who 
had good fellowship and sublimity both.” 

It may be questioned, however, whether the time spent not only 
in learning the quaint language in which these narrative and antique 
French poems are written, but in ferreting out their stray beauties, 
would be repaid, unless it were for the sake of resetting the gems in 
the manner and with the skill that have been exhibited in the speci- 
imen before us. 

Lhe subject of the ‘‘ Love Story of Old times” consists principally 
of a charming little romantic incident that seems to have found spe- 
cial favour in Germany as well as in France, viz., that of a palfrey 
which had been presented by a lover to his mistress, having run off 
with her from the church-door to her own knight’s castle; and thus 
saving her at the last moment from an abhorred union. Our poet 
has accommodated this incident to his purpose, infusing into the 
story the feelings and features of a strictly national character. A 
poor knight, but having a wealthy uncle, is the accepted wooer of 
the daughter of old Sir Guy, who looks more to money than to 
youth and young folks’ fancies. When therefore the two ancients 
meet at Sir Guy’s castle, to talk over the business of the lovers, the 
old uncle is suddenly enchanted by the young lady, and is preferred 
on account of his riches by the father. But all ends well, and, of 
course, in a great measure through the agency of a palfrey. 

Such will give our readers some notion of the characters and in- 
cidents of the story, which are worked up, as we have intimated, in 
Leigh Hunt’s most felicitous style, and with his usual kindly sympa- 
thies for whatever is pure, simple, or quaint in nature or in life. The 
opening of the poem is peculiarly striking as well as illustrative of 
Hunt’s genius and tastes. 
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‘Tis June, and a bright sun burneth all. 
Sir William hath galloped from Hendon Hal! 
To Kensington, where in a thick old wood 
(Now its fair Gardens) a mansion stood, 
Half like fortress and half like farm, 
A house which had ceased to be threatened with harm. 
The gates frown’d still, for the dignity’s sake, 
With porter, portcullis, and a bit of a lake ; 
But ivy caressed their warm old ease, 
And the young rooks chuckled across the trees, 
And burning below went the golden bees. 
The spot was the same where, on a May morn, 
The Rose that toppeth the world was born. 

Sir William hath galloped, and well was beut 
His palfrey to second a swift intent ; 
And yet, having come, he delayeth his knock, 
E’en though a sweet maiden counteth the clock 
Till she meet his eye from behind the chair, 
Where sitteth Sir Guy with his old white hair. 
But the youth is not rich, and day by day 
Sir Guy groweth cold, and hath fess to say. 
And taunteth his wit with haws and hums, 
Coughing with grandeur and twirling his thumbs, 
Till visiting turneth to shame and gall, 
And Sir William must speak what endangereth all. 


We next give the meeting of the two ancients. There is a 
healthy humour in the fancies as well as a nice diversity in the cha- 
racters, which the passage pleasantly brings out. 


Sir Grey and Sir Guy, like proper old boys, 
- Have met with a world of coughing and noise ; 
And after subsiding judiciously dine— 
Serious the venison, and chirping the wine. 
They talk of the court, now gathering all 
To the sunny plump smoke of Earl Mount Hall ; 
And pity their elders laid up on the shelves, 
And abuse every soul upon earth but themselves ; 
Only Sir Grey doth it rather to please, 
And Sir Guy out of honest old spite and disease ; 
For Sir Grey hath a face so round and so red, 
The whole of his blood seemeth hangivg his head ; 
While Sir Grey's red face is waggish and thin, 
And he peereth with upraised nose and chin. 
Natheless, Sir Grey excepteth from blame 
His nephew Sir Will. and his youthful flame ; 
And each soundeth t’other, to learn what hold 
The youth and the lady may have of his gold. 
Alas! of his gold will neither speak, 
Though the wine it grew strong and the tongue grew weak ; 
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And when the sweet maiden herself appears, 

With a breath in her bosom, and blush to her ears, 
And the large thankful eyes of the look of a bride, 
Sir Grey recollecteth no creature beside ; 

He watcheth her in, he watcheth her out, 

He measureth her ankle, but not with his gout ; 

He chuckleth like chanticleer over a corn, 

And thinks it but forty years since he was born. 


There are several sweet artistic illustrations; and altogether the 
piece isa gem. Mr. Hunt promises some more specimens of Nor- 
man song, if the present meets with approbation. We confidently 
look forward for several of these sweet offerings. 


‘The Christian Pilgrim” appears to be Mr. Peel himself, in com- 
pany with an Asiatic missionary, who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. The pilgrimage embraced a number of the most famous 
parts of Palestine; being seriously descriptive, and evincing warm re- 
ligious feeling. The poem is thrown into the Spenserian stanza, 
which is managed with musical ease as well as a knack at smooth 
composition. The distinctive character of the piece is happy descrip- 
tion, without, however, novelty of sentiment or even proofs of ex- 
quisite perception of coy images and bold points of scenery and in- 
cident; for there is a plethora of words rather than a terse and 
masterful selection. We present one specimen which seems to have 
been thrown off at the moment when the scene described actually 
took place; or at least when the remembrance of it was minutely 
accurate and fresh in the writer’s eye as well as mind. It de- 


scribes Arabian cavalry descending a precipitous and rugged moun- 
tain-pass, 


Hark to the trampling of a mountain host ; 

Behold the flashing of a stately show! 

Arm’d men, and horses clothed with thunder, coast 
The crags—a squadron bold, of Araby the boast. 


It was a strange, a spirit-stirring sight, 

The bridle loose upon the floating mane, 

To see those horses hanging from the height, 

Or plunging, undirected by the rein, 

Into the hollow, down the path of pain; 

The rider like a statue, sitting still, 

Attempting not to spur or to restrain 

The courser sure of foot, to shoot at will 
The steep, to jump the dike, or clamber up the hill. 

Soon as the rear of that superb array ' 
Had disappear’d behind the deep ravine, 
The travellers went rejoicing on their way, 
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And struck with admiration: they had seen 

The pomp and power of armies—felt the sheen 

Of lance and sword and bayonet cross the sun— 

Haid stood the shock of battle, and had been 

Among the victors when the field was won— 
Yet seldom had they seen a deed more daring done. 


Now with these samples before us, and with others of the more 
remarkable effusions that we have recently noticed, what is it that 
one can hope for, in respect of poetry, for the future? We for 
ourselves are of opmicn, as more than once expressed heretofore, that 
anew phase must develop itself,—that another, and perhaps a sterner 
inroad upon the illimitable field of imagination and ideal creation 
must be inchoated, ere the day-spring from on high of poetic life can 
setin. Are there any symptoms of the new and the young amongst 
us that proclaim hope for the muse? Have the exalted, the melting, 
the honest, the homely unctions been all expended,—have they all 
drifted to other shores? Certainly not. Poctry is not dead within 
us. Even in the materialism of modern days, and in spite of the 
degeneracy of sentiment that generally characterizes society, there 
may yet be found the moving elements for new inspirations and ex- 
halations. Poetry is essential to, and identical with, man. Its 
stream may often be lost among brambles, under the weight of muddy 
moss, or take such devious windings, as only to give us at far-distant 
spots glimpses of limpid purity, of gushing abundance, or of deep- 
fathomed power. But the faith is strong within us that these spiritual 
visitations are not for ever gone,—that there will be revivals,—and, 
indeed, that when the world appears to be most deadened, probably 
the moment of regeneration is at hand; that when most distracted 
with selfishness and sectarian animosities, the muse will burst the 
prison-house which has immured and vitiated the soul, shedding 
abroad all that is true and beautiful, with a grave, but glorious be- 
nignity, to the reconciliation of all men. Probably, we think, it 1s 
reserved for poetry to display in its achievements for religion its very 
grandest triumphs. 

But what is the aspect, what are the circumstances of the 
present, in respect of poetry in England, or over the world? Is 
it existent and making progress, or stagnant, if not retrogres- 
sive? Certainly, if the British muse alone is to be regarded, 
our poets are doing little more than making efforts to maintain a 
standing as the mere imitators of the gone, than proving themselves 
to be the subservients of translated masters. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration of the imitative, the barren, and the retrogressive 
spirit of English poetry, is to be found in the effusions of the 
Anelo-Americans,—of those who, having a birthright with us, have 
yet been nurtured in a new world. In the service of intellect, 
even in patriotic magnanimity, our transatlantic brethren appear to 
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_be little men when compared with the pilgrim fathers, or those who 
lived in the days when Independence was achieved. Assuredly 
they are growing repulsively material: and as for their poetry, with 
few exceptions, it is but the echo of the sickened or enfeebled song 
of England. They but aspire to copy our minors. 

These latter observations have been in part suggested by a slight 
examination of certain portions of a publication that has lately 
reached England,—viz. that of “ The Poets and Poetry of America.” 
This collection, with an historical introduction by Rufus W. Griswood, 
gives us evidence that since a comparatively recent date of the In- 
dependence, the poets of the United States have amounted in num- 
ber to some hundred or so. In fact, room is found in the volume for 
specimens of ninety. But how many of them have ever been heard 
of on this side of the water? Hardly more than one in ten; and 
not one even of these has a great chance of immortality. The best 
of these seldom do better than follow in the wake of our Hemanses 
and our Landons, although they sometimes affect the manner of 
Wordsworth,—a perilous venture. No doubt there are in the 
collection respectable specimens, as the two to be quoted prove ; but 
as for decided originality, or anything clearly and purely national, 
there are no signs. 

Our two examples are from the pen of Mr. Longfellow; and have 
a manly sterling spirit in the sentiment as well as in the expression. 
The first is, ‘What the Heart of the Young Man said to the 
Psalmist.” 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our Gestined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 
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Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and Gop o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 


Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still acheiving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


The Village Blacksmith. 


Under a spreading chesnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


T oiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes: 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted—something done 
Has earned a night's repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


Mr. Griswold’s introduction is modest, judicious, and suggestive, 
The volume is calculated to instruct his fellow citizens as regards 
their literary poverty as well as their literary scope; while it contains 
many agreeable pieces. 

Should we for a moment turn our eyes to another country with 
which we maintain a constant intercourse,—viz. to France, which 
boasts of being once more young, and whose /iterateurs have for a 
series of years been making feverish efforts, we shall not find the 
prospects of poetry more promising than in our own land. It is 
indeed a remarkable fact, that the French nation, whose earliest 
associations are so romantic and poetical; which was the birth-place 
of the Troubadours ; and in after-times, not only the most civilized, 
but, in truth, the most forward in literary progress, should hardly 
possess any modern poetry. Setting the drama aside, as involving 
too much of old dispute, and, moreover, conceiving a tragedy may be 
very effective without being poetical, we must repeat that there is 
hardly any poetry, properly so called, in France. Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and England, are the most poetical countries in Europe. 
The poetry of Spain is the stirrmg memory of her ancient chivalry, 
veined with the rich passion and imagery which the Moors have left, 
like the ruins of the Alhambra, as their trace behind them. The 
poetry of Italy is the inspiration of the fairest earth and heaven, 
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that ever made beauty the element of man’s faney. In Germany 
and England there is less of ostensible cause; there is no reason of 
climate or association why they should be more poetical than France; 
yet no one will deny that they are so. The wonder, however, of 
those who examine the character of the French will sooncease: their 
philosophers were wits, their poets epigrammatists, their lovers men 
of gallantry; all lived with the fear of ridicule ever before their 
eyes; while the insincerity that prevailed amongst them rears a yet 
greater barrier to the attainment of poetical eminence. Everything 
was doubted, nothing believed; sceptics in morals as well as in re- 
ligion, there was nothing whereon to ground belief ; and poetry, like 
religion, asks faith. Destroy its credence in the finer sympathies, 
the higher and holier impulses of our nature, and we destroy its ex- 
istence. ‘The compliment was elegantly turned, the satire was keenly 
pointed; so much for the higher ranks: and as for the lower, no 
peasant poet ever made his native valley vocal with his songs, till 
nature found her way even into palaces. ‘The degraded state of the 
peasantry made this impossible: the wildest tribe that ever roamed 
the desert may be poetical, the civilized savage never. Where, in 
such a state of society, were the excitements or the materials of 
poetry? for, though devout believers in the original existence of 
genius, separate and self-supported, as the fire of the volcano, yet 
we also think there must be a peculiar state of atmosphere to call 
forth the liquid flame. 

These observations may at least apply to the periods preceding the 
Revolution. That has indeed effected a mighty change; freedom, like 
pure air, has cleared and lightened wherever it past, and nowhere 
are its effects more felt than in the mind. It is not in the midst of 
rible events that people lie down to meditate upon them, but in the 
after-hours of tranquillity. France is more likely to produce fine 
poetry now than ever; men’s thoughts and feelings have received a 
new stimulus, old prejudices have been forcibly trodden down, old 
customs shown to be of no avail, foreign models contemplated, and a 
new standard of taste introduced. In every work which now issues 
from the French press, the influence of this renovated spirit is felt. 
As yet, indeed, no master minstrel has arisen to give his own tone to 
minor writers (for though we do full justice to the talents of Messrs. 
Delavigne and Delamartine, yet they are not men who stamp the 
character of a language); but we do firmly believe there is more of 
imagination and taste at this present moment in French literature, 
than would have served the whole Siécle de Louis XIV. 

Such is another excursive and desultory glance, ranging over the 
wide domains of poetry, just as in the preceding paper, we have has- 
tened from land to land in the far East. There are conquests to be 
yet achieved, and we trust mighty victories won, in behalf of the 
humanities, in each of the spheres named. 
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The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Longman. 

Peruaprs in English literature there is no work for which there is 
ereater need than a General or Universal Biographical Dictionary. 
Not that we have not abundance of books which lay claim to that 
character. But then almost every one of these are but copies of, or 
compilations from, their predecessors, without any of that research 
and scrutiny that would correct errors and supply wants; so that 
grave errors have been circulated until many of them may be said to 
have become inveterately fixed in the public mind, with regard to the 
lives of a number of eminent individuals. 

For the construction and system of details, or for the actual com- 
position of a Biographical Dictionary, some may at first fancy that 
no great talent, no rare qualifications or habits beyond the most 
ordinary kind, are needed. It may be said that facts alone are re- 
quired; and facts, too, that may be most distinctly systematized in 
regard to nature and arrangement. Give the country in which the 
person was horn, the date and condition of his birth, the year and 
circumstances of his death,—filling up the course of his history with 
simple notices of his works, achievements, &c., and of the incidents 
and passages that distinguished him, and this is all which is de- 
manded. But it must very soon appear to the reflecting mind, that 
although a Biographical Dictionary cannot properly admit of long 
dissertations, of minute criticisms, or of argumentative opinions, re- 
garding the doings, the productions, and the character of its subjects, 
yet that the few leading facts to which we have alluded would 
amount to a very dry sort of chronology indeed; whereas no small 
degree of entertainment, as well as of instructiveness, is naturally 
expected whenever one is led to believe that he is to hear of a life 
that has been thought worthy of having print bestowed upon it. 

It becomes exceedingly clear that many things must be comprised 
in the plan and execution of a Biographical Dictionary; and also 
that many must be eschewed; while a steady eye to certain yet 
numerous distinctions must be kept directed. Nay, it becomes per- 
fectly manifest, that such a publication ought not only to be a work 
of many years, and according to a meditated system, but should 
present the combined labours of a number of persons, each par- 
ticularly conversant with the particular department to which his con- 
tributions belong. And not less essential still,—there ought to be 
a superintending unity of plan and ability, in order to give consis- 
tency of execution and tone to the whole. A work conducted with 
a due observance of these things, and if written, not as compilations 
are generally done, but with liveliness, and as if not only a deep in- 
terest by the contributor were felt in his subject, but as if he had 
been full of it, and only gave its essence, could not fail to be won- 
derfully popular with the people of this country, who appear to 
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cherish an uncommon thirst for information of a biographical sort, at 
the same time that our annals are extremely rich in the materials 
required. 

Some Biographical Dictionaries give us a very arbitrary selection 
of names, and also very elaborate disquisitions on the subjects con- 
nected with these names. Now, it is plain, that a work which 
treated of all persons about whom a reader is likely to consult a 
dictionary of the kind mentioned, on a similar scale, could never be 
comprised in any reasonable number of volumes; nor, when so com- 
prised, could it answer the purpose that ought to be intended,— 
viz., to furnish rather a manual of such information as is likely to 
be generally useful, and guides to greater storehouses to be found in 
many separate and scattered publications, than to be large deposi- 
tories themselves. 

Again, the number of names found in a Biographical Dictionary, 
must be regulated by excluding such as are likely to prove of so 
little interest and value as to be seldom sought after; while the re- 
lative length of the articles, and the minuteness of information 
given, will depend on a proper admeasurement of circumstances, re- 
garding which not only will every person form his own judgment, 
but will make due allowance for the consideration of others. It is 
certainly desirable that all names that occur in Literature, Science, 
History, or Art, concerning which the general reader is likely to want 
information, should be introduced with adequate notices; whereas 
many of minor character may need only to be introduced so as to let 
the inquirer know who the person was, and the dates of his birth and 
death. 

But some of the most venerable names might be altogether passed 
over in silence. What occasion is there for introducing those in 
Scripture, which indeed, if either given at more or less length than 
found in the books of the sacred writers, must lead to error? It 
does not even seem necessary to go into many details with regard 
to illustrious persons or others, of whom Hume, Gibbon, &c., have 
written at large, or of whom particular notice is taken in works most 
familiar to the public. In case of the omissions suggested in our 
last observation, specific references should be introduced; and in- 
deed throughout the dictionary, whenever more information is likely 
to be frequently desired about the individual life than the article 
affords. 

The first Biographical Dictionaries in England were little more 
than translations. Original works of the kind, however, came to be 
attempted; and sundry ones, of more or less merit, and for the most 
part in folios, continued from time to time to appear. In 1790, Dr. 
Aikman began a General Biography, in ten vols., quarto; and sub- 
sequently Alexander Chalmers was engaged by the booksellers of 
London, on a new work of the kind, which extends, we believe, to 
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thirty-two vols. octavo. But while the preceding ones were very de- 
ficient of names and often faulty, the last-mentioned was especially 
dull and inaccurate. The fact is, the best complete Biographical 
Dictionary at this moment in England is the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle.” Now, this has been felt to be disgraceful to the country; 
and not merely because it shows that we are dependent on our Gal- 
lic neighbours, but that we rely upon a dictionary that is incon- 
veniently voluminous, at the same time that an inferior space is 
allowed in it to British names, as regards proportion. 

Of each of the various projected Biographical Dictionaries that 
have recently been heard of, we need not particularly speak. One of 
these was partly arranged by the late Rev. Hugh James Rose, B. D., 
and has been in the course of publication during several years. But 
it has not been allowed to proceed without some strong animad- 
versions, and certain untoward disclosures of inaccuracies, by lynx- 
eyed critics. Mr. Bolton Corney, for example, has pointed out a 
number of grave mistakes, occurring too within a comparatively 
small space at the commencement of the work. Besides, he has 
assailed the anonymous character of the contributors; this being a 
point, he properly observes, which concerns the public, the contri- 
butors themselves, the editor, and the proprietors. ‘ The bio- 
grapher,” he remarks, ‘ has to collect materials from various recon- 
dite sources, to appreciate opposite evidence, to pass sentence on 
men of all sorts, of all parties, and of all ranks. It is fit, therefore, 
that the public should have some clue to his character which the 
name would afford.” 

But, to notice the “ Biographical Dictionary of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ;’—we think it very probable 
that even this latest projection and undertaking of the kind will not 
be able to escape such searchers as Mr. Corney; although we do not 
look upon every error which his hawk-eye may pounce upon as 
things not to be expected even in works of the sort, even when com- 
menced with much profession and many promises. In the mean 
time we are not in a condition to pronounce upon the work now 
immediately under notice, seeing that only the first half of the first 
volume has come before us, and which carries us no farther than 
the article “‘ Agathoclea.” The following opinions, however, are 
borne out by this earliest instalment: it is handsomely got up in 
every mechanical sense, is closely and clearly printed; so that thus 
far it is a cheap and tempting pennyworth. But what is better—the 
articles are written with vivacity and vigour, exhibiting a competent 
acquaintance with, and a hearty interest in, the subjects. Further, 
and more rare still, there are tokens as well as professions of original 
research ; while, if the views be not frequently entirely new, they are 
at least sometimes so strikingly put as to have the force and attraction 
of novelty. Last of all we have to state that not only is there a goodly 
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array of selected contributors, with an editor (Mr. Long) who is of 
known character; but the responsibility for which Mr. Corney stands 
out, is thrown upon the principal writers, for their signatures are 
affixed to their articles, a key to which will be published hereafter, 

We present two specimens, in which it will be seen that there isa 
good condensation of facts delivered in a vigorous style, together with 
a necessary and firm criticism. ‘The first subject is A%schines :— 


The materials for the biography of AEschines are scanty, and they are not 
entirely trustworthy. We have no information about his parentage and early 
life, beyond what we obtain from his own speeches, and those of his rival De- 
mosthenes ; and the contradictions between the two accounts are such as pre- 
vent us from giving entire credit to either. It is not certain that these speeches 
were ever delivered in public in the form in which we have them; and if this 
were certain, we could not safely take an assertion of either orator to be true 
simply because it was made in the presence of all the Athenians. 

fEschines says, iu his Oration on the Embassy, that his father, Atrometus, 
lost his property in the (Peloponnesian) war; that after being driven out of 
Athens during the tyranny of the Thirty, he served as a soldier in Asia; that 
he belonged to a Phratria which shared in the same religious rites with the 
Eteobutad&, a family from which was taken the priestess of Athena, (Minerva,) 
the guardian goddess of Athens; and that he assisted in restoring the demo- 
cracy. All his ancestors on his mother’s side also, he tells Demosthenes in 
his speech, were free. His eldest brother, Philochares, had a good education, 
and served with Iphicrates, and was several times in command of the Athenian 
forces, Demosthenes had asserted that Philochares was a painter of alabaster 
boxes and drums ; an assertion to which Aéschines makes this answer. His 
youngest brother, Aphobus, had been sent on an embassy to the King of Per- 
sia, and had honourably discharged his duties in the administration of the 
Athenian revenue. schines married the daughter of Philodemus, and the 
sister of Philon and Epicrates, all respectable Athenian citizens ; and he hada 
daughter and two sons at the time when he mace this statement, in the vear 
B. c. 343. His father was then alive, and in his ninety-fifth year. Buth his 
father and his mother were probably present when he made this speech. 

Thirteen years after, (B. c. 330,) in reply to the alleged abuse of Aéschines, 
Demosthenes, who was not at all inclined to be abusive, as he says himself, 
states of Aéschines as follows, in his Oration on the Crown. That his father’s 
name was Tromes; that he was once the slave of a schoolmaster, and wore 
fetters round his legs, and a wooden collar round his neck ; that his mother was 
a prostitute, and brought her son up in a brothel ; and that a slave, a piper, 
took her from this honourable occupation; that Avschines had in some way 
got himself enrolled a citizen; that he added two syllables to his father’s name, 
and called him Atrometus, and gave the honourable name of Glaucothea to his 
mother. Further on, Demosthenes recurs to the subject. He charges Aischines 
with being brought up in great poverty: he was employed in the same school 
wlth his father, and his business was to make the ink, wipe the benches, and 
sweep the school—occupations more suitable to a slave than a free youth. On 
attaining to man’s estate, he assisted his mother in the absurd and indecent 
ceremonies of some superstitious practices, by which she got her living. His 
next employment was as a clerk to some inferior magistrates ; then he figured 
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as a third-rate actor, and was hissed off the stage for his failure. Demosthenes 
says that he hada handsome person and a fine voice. 

To attempt to extract the truth from two such opposite statements is an idle 
task, and it is equally uncritical to make a biography of Adschines by rejecting 
a part of each of the two stories. We may, however, admit that the youth of 
Fischines was spent in poverty and hardship, that his education was imperfect, 
and that he rose to eminence, through various low stations ; we may also admit 
that Demosthenes, as he tells us, laboured under none of these disadvantages, 
He thus unconsciously teaches us to estimate the abilities of A%schines more 
highly than his own. 

Before we proceed to speak of the dramatic character of Aischylus, we must 
explain several of his innovations, which will enable us to form a clearer esti- 
mate of the artistic merits of his plays. 

The Greeks justly regarded Aischylus as the father of tragedy. Before his 
time, the art scarcely deserved the name of drama ; and the progress which it 
made under the direction of his genius was far greater than any which it owed 
to his successors. It required much more power to raise the drama from the 
state in which it was in the hands of the poets previous to A‘schylus, to the 
condition in which we find it in his works, than merely to continue what he had 
commenced. Before the time of Aischylus only one actor appeared on the stage 
at once, who carried on the dialogue with the chorus, or told his story to the 
chorus. Aischylus introduced a second actor, which was the first step towards 
making the dialogue and the action independent of the chorus. The dialogue 
now became more free and animated ; and the contrast between a principal (prota- 
gonistes) and a secondary character (deuteragonistes ) enabledthe poet to interest 
his audience in the action, which before his time was of secondary importance, 
the chorus being the principal part of the drama. But the action in the dramas 
of Aischylus is yet not altogether independent of the chorus, which takes a 
considerable part in the events of the drama. The complete separation of these 
two elements was reserved for Sophocles. An innovation like this was un- 
doubted!y adopted by the contemporaries of Adschylus, as he himself at a later 
period adopted that of Sophocles, by which a third actor was introduced. 
There are dramas of Aischylus in which three persons appear upon the stage at 
once ; but in this case the dialogue is carried on by only twoofthem. A third 
actor who takes part in the dialogue does not occur in any drama written before 
the year B. c. 468, when Sophocles showed the advantage of a third actor. 
The part of the protagonistes was in most cases performed by Adschylus himself, 
and the names of two celebrated actors are known who were trained and 
instructed by the poet, and probab'y acted the parts of the deuteragonistes. 
They were Clearchus and Myniscus of Chalcis. Before the time of Aischylus, 
the poets generally acted their own dramas, and were obliged to perform the 
parts of the several characters of a piece one by one in succession. This 
inconvenience was obviated in some degree by the introduction of a second 
actor, though the same actor was still obliged to perform several parts. There 
are however several points in the dialogue of the A%schylean drama, which 
remind us of what the art was before his time. The dialogue is sometimes 
carried on between the actor and the chorus; and in this as well as in other 
cases it proceeds with great regu'arity, which to a modern critic would appear 
stiff and unnatural. The verses are mostly distributed in certain proportions 
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between the speakers, and the protagonistes in most cases uses more verses than 
the deuteragonistes. This is indeed a peculiarity of all Greek tragedies ; but in 
Aischylus it is more striking than in any of his successors. 

fEschylus also introduced great improvements in the choral dance. He 
invented several dances himself, instructed the dancers without the assistance 
of a teacher, and paid the most anxious attention to the orchestra performances 
of the chorus, With this care for the execution of the chorus, it was necessary 
to combine equal attention to the choral songs themselves, so as to render it 
practicable on the one hand to execute them with perfect accuracy, and on the 
other to produce a perfect harmony between the action and the words of the 
chorns, 

Eschylus was also the first who saw the propriety of adapting the dress of 
the actors and the scenery to the characters which they represented. He intro- 
duced the cothurnus or thick-soled buskin, and other artificial means to raise the 
figure of the actors above the standard of ordinary men ; the masks were greatly 
improved by him; and he bestowed the utmost care and attention upon the 
whole of the theatrical wardrobe. The introduction of scene-painting is like- 
wise ascribed to Adschylus ; and it was probably under his direction that Aga- 
tharchus painted the scenery for the first stone theatre at Athens. The machi- 
nery requisite for theatrical performances must have attained a high degree of 
perfection under Aéschylus, on account of his frequent introduction of the gods 
and other supernatural beings upon the stage. Everything of importance to the 
performance of the drama was thus either perfected or introduced by Aéschylus, 
who lIcft to his successors nothing but to complete the work which he had 
commenced, | 





Arr. VI. 
1, My Last Tour and First Work. By Lapy Vavasour. Cun- 


ningham. 0 
2. The Old River; or, the Chronicle of the ithine. By Caprain 
Knox. Oliver. 


Lapy Vavasour is an enthusiast in education, and proposed to her- 
self to found an agricultural school on her property in the county of 
Wicklow, where she witnessed about three years ago, while winter- 
ing upon that estate, a great amount of miscry. ‘This was amongst 
the mountain-farmers, “‘ who are often in great distress, where they 
might be in ease and comfort, if they knew how to cultivate their 
lands in a proper manner.” ‘To support a school, however, that 
would have to train in agricultural knowledge and art a hundred and 
sixty of the rising generation, was, she began to discover, more than 
her means could aflord. But being obliged to travel for the benefit 
of her health, she bethought herself of writing a book containing an 
account of her tour, and her reflections in the course of it; the pro- 
fits of the publication, if there are any, to be devoted to the said 
school, besides a subscription which she makes for the same end. 
The gains of authorship, and the result of her free-gift example, it 
is to be hoped, will be considerable. 
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The “Last Tour and First Work” is in truth worthy of being 
read, and therefore ought to command a.sale. Her lady ship's route 
itself had nothing new in it; for its principal features consisted of 
an ascent of the Rhine, and a visit to the baths of Wildbad and 
Rippoldsau; there being an interval between her residence at the 
two spas, which she spent at various places in Italy, But although 
there was nothing novel in the route, there is good matter as well as 
aright sort of amusement in the eal. To be sure, Lady Vavasour 
entertains some crotchets, practically speaking, on the subject of 
education. Indeed, she has theories which she unaflectedly and sin- 
cerely puts forward, but which require to be reconsidered. or ex- 


ample she thus writes: 


“One of the great evils of the education of our young men in England is, 
that it gives them no occupation : and when they enter the world, al! the Latin 
and Greek they have spent so many precios years of their lives in learning, 
they find useless in society. Many have almost forgotten it, and those who 
have some smattering of what has been flogged into them, dare not make use 
of it: if they did, few would understand their learned quotations, and all would 
dislike their pedantry,—whereas, the man who knows one living language 
besides his own, though he may know nothing else, gets before them. The 
scholar feels bashful and awkward,—vexed to think his education, and the 
enormous sum it has cost his parents, avail him so little,——he shuns the society 
that might be so useful to him, and in which, with language, he would shine ; 
he flies to the gaming table, where he finds a tongue he, unhappily, too soon 
understands,—the excitement delights him,—the occupation kills the time he 
does not know what to do with,—and his soul, which the Almighty formed for 
nobler and better purposes, is sacrificed at the shrine of fortune. How many 
young men, of large possessions, have been ruined before they were aware of 
it, and, from this cause, have passed the latter days of their lives in repentance, 
that the morning of life was so ill spent,—while all this misery might have, 
been saved by a Christian education, by teaching children to occupy themselves 
with the wonderful works of God, instead of the miserable, allegorical, mytho- 
logical works of bad men, in barbarous times. Ovid, and his tribe, are unfit 
studies for the young of these more enlightened days. It is only wonderful, if 
they are what they are said to be, that sti!l more mischief has not been done 
to those to whom they are given as examples of all that is great and noble in 
literature.” 


Not to speak of the strange vagary that brings Ovid and his tribe 
in by, the shoulders, in order to make them answerable for the foll y 
and vices of our ode ated young men in England at the gaming 
table; or of the utter mistake about the uses of studying the Latin 
and Greek: we must inform her ladyship that the sducation to be 
acquired in Germany by the said young men, were they or their 
parents to give it the preference, w ould not be found to linprove the 
morals bey ond what they actually are, but would in the general run 
of cases only vary the nature and amount of extravagances ; at the 
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same time, destroying that nationality of manner and feeling which 
may afterwards be essential to their prosperity and happiness when 
they become regular citizens and exerting their influence at home. 
But although her ladyship at times speaks unadvisedly, it is al- 
ways with a right-heartedness as well as honest independence. More 
than this, she looks closely and describes pleasantly, seeing most 
things in their native and true colours; so that fresh spirit and plain 
reality go along with the feminine sentiment and neat expression. 
But above all is she to be admired among the shoals of journalists 
who have made books about the route she adopted, in that it was 
with what most tourists have deemed it unworthy of their fine pens 
to have to do, that she chiefly concerned herself; thus adding to our 
knowledge as well as conveying a truer picture than imaginary and 
high colouring can ever furnish. And this fair and sensible way 
she takes with society as well as scenery,—with economical matters 
and objects of homely import as well as with themes in fashionable 
estimation. Mark in what manner she turned her attention to the 
small rivers in Germany, and the uses to whieh they are put: 


The quantity of wood that is brought down by this shallow little river Enz 
is immense, and must be seen to be believed. They raise the water by little 
sluices until it is high enough to float the trees; which are first peeled, and 
then tied together with a sort of rope made of small fir-trees, which is quite a 
trade in the upper part of the forest. The smallest trees are placed first, to 
make the raft narrower in front: three men, with long leather boots much 
above their knees, stand upon the fore-part, and with their long poles guide it : 
they are up to their ankles in water, their extra clothes hang upon a rail on 
the raft, and so they go down to the Rhine, shooting every fall, turning every 
angle with the greatest ease, until they come up with the great monsters on 
that river. Some of the trees are sixty feet long; I measured one eighty ; 
and we have counted eighteen of these lengths. When they wish to stop it, 
they run one of the middle lengths against the bank, and they soon become a 
vandyke. They go with great rapidity. The firewood, which is split and cut 
into lengths of three feet, goes down in part of itself, as if it knewits own 
business, and like a good and faithful servant, would perform it. But the idle 
and dilatory stop on the way; these attract others, (it is wonderful how 
catching idleness is,) until at last the river is fringed with them the whole way. 
After leaving them many days to their own cogitations, men come with long 
poles and sharp hooks, and soon send them down after their brethren. 

These little rivers are of immense value to the people of the country, as they 
carry down all the wood of the Black Forest. This slides down the mountain 
upon little single wooden railways, looking like spouts at a distance. 


The following gives us foreign notions of English marriages: 
A Hungarian lady once asked me to tell her truly, “if there was such a thing 


as a happy couple in England?” and when I assured her the contrary was 
rare, she looked at me with a face of incredulity—“ C'est possible, mais.” 
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She had a friend who passed some time in England ; and he said there appeared 


little courtesy upon the part of English husbands to their wives, which pro- 
duced a degree of incivility and quick retort unknown inher country. I tried 
to prove to herthere were no husbands inthe world so faithful, so true, as 
Englishmen. “It may be I do not understand your customs, but we pity 
the English very mucb.” 


Wealth and education in the estimation of foreigners : 


When nothing better can be said of any one, the kind world says they are 
goodnatured, as a sort of apology for their being nothing else; although there 
is hardly a man in society would accept the cognomen of the goodnatured 
man. And yet there can be no comparison in the compliment between him and 
the rich man, or in the way they will make in foreign society ; a good educa- 
tion and amiable manners being all there looked for in a stranger. Many a 
wealthy citizen has been surprised to find how little impression his riches have 
made upon the society he courts, or how they laugh at an expenditure so 
unnecessary to happiness, and so infinitely beyond their own that they never 
think of competing with him or returning his hospitalities. I cannever forgét 
a calculation being made of the cost of a dinner given by an Englishman to a 
mixed company of continental and English subjects in Paris, and which the 
former declared was so insufferably dull they wished they hadthe twenty-five 
francs it cost for each, as it would have been more useful to them, less 
mischievous to Monsieur, and have been accepted as a greater civility. 


Important truths seasonably stated. 


No extra gain can ever pay a man for the loss of health and life before his 
natural time for dropping off; and it is surprising, that those employed in 
public offices, counting-houses, or any sedentary labour, should not divide their 
time so as to give themselves atleast two hours in the day for exercise, To 
Say it cannot be done is absurd. If the work is really so heavy that a man 
must continue at it twelve or fourteen hours a day to get it done, an additional 
hand should be put to it. The saving of expense is no excuse, where there is 
such a benefit to be gained as a continual state of good health; and the work 
would be better done. 

When the mind is on the full stretch fur so many hours a day, it Icses its 
power ; its elasticity is gone; and in many cases, justice, absolutely justice, is 
not done, for he who administers it is not himself—his mind is gone from 
over-fatigue. This class of persons, and the young girl kept hard at work at 
her needle, often both day and night, are most to be pitied. The poor girl, 
shut up in a little back-room looking to a dead wall; the face growing pale, 
the mind growing melancholy ; no day let out but Sunday, and then perhaps a 
lover meets her: he may be true, and may be not; and here the hardness of 
woman’s lot on earth commences. 


One extract more from the “ Last Tour and First Work:” it 
treats of feather-beds, and sundry slight incidents of travel: 


‘We are come from the Jura, and going to the Alps. The first sight we 
had of their snowy heads, was on the road a few miles frem Bern. Wearrived 
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thereat three o'clock, and a pretty awful hill it is to pull up witha loaded 
carriage, as yon enter the town. They talk of making a bridge here, and much 
it is wanting. As we intended staying here a fortnight, and were tired of inns, 
1 decided to take a campacne, and fix ourselves as quick 'y as possible. C—— 
and I got out of the carriage, and walked up tie arcade, until saw a counten- 

ance I liked; a curious way of procuring what cne wants, but I find it 
successful, I stopped and asked a sensible-looking (woman you may be sure) 
if she knew of a campagne to be let near the town, and for so short a time as 
fifteen days. She said, “No; bet!” and put her fingerto her mouth. When 
I see a finger at the mouth, 1 am sure something is coming into the head, so 
waited patiently; in a moment she said “Madame, will you be so goodas to 
walk this way.” I should tell you, the shops at Bern are generally open, as 
they were a century ago in England, and the owners (particularly if women) 
sitting working before them. I followed her, She called her daughter, and 
desired her to look at the advertisements in the last paper, They were all 
examined, but no house to suit; she considered again, ‘“‘attendez,’ *__she drew 
two chairs. ‘If you will be so good as to sitdown one momeut,”—she was 
out of the shop and up the street, before we remarked she was gone, and as 
quickly returned. “Madame, [ have inquired at the post-office. I know ofa 
house that was let, and am told there are no more letters inquired for, therefore 
conclude the family are gone: I will send the boy to inquire.” All this was 
done while the carriage was putting up at the Crown, The general custom at 
Bern is to take eithera house or apartment unfurnished, and hire the furniture. 
We were in this case most fortunate, my first application was successful. The 
proprietor of the campagne answered it in person: she accepted my offer of 
fifty franes for the fortnight, so here we are most comfortably settled in double 
quick time. When we came into it at twelve o’clock, there was only the 
drawing-room and one bedchamber furnished. There was not a stick in my 
room at three o’clock, and at five it was completely furnished, and I felt quite 
at home, writing mv journal in it. The beds were put up like magic. 
Certainly they beat us hollow in the matter of beds, When I think ofa four- 
post bed in England, with its hundred yards of material, flounced, frilled, 
plaited, quilted, tortured into every fori and variety, with its dust-catching top, 
taking a whole day to put up, and half a day to pull down, and see the pretty 
light clean- -looking cauopy I shall this ni; ght repose under, with its oft-carded, 

soft, clean, wholesome wool mattresses, I cannot but wish that we would con- 
descend to copy so useful an example. 

When the Emperor of Russia came to England he could not sleep upon 
the magnificent thing prepared for him, and begged to have a mattress on a 
truckle deb, Our luxuric ons feather-beds are, if not death to the lazy, certainly 
sickness to many, with their closely-drawn curtains in a carpeted room, 
breathing dust all night from the feathery down. 

It chokes one almost to think of it, and yet when we return to England 
we shall find nothing else. And this feather-bed, two, has been lain in by all 
manner of persons for generations, without the “taste” of a drop of water or a 
breath of air. 


Sketches and testimonies cleverly put forth, such as Lady Vava- 
sour’s, have more value than that merely of enlivening an hour, or 
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supplying a transient passage of amusement. They should at least 
serve to break down ow English prejudices, and convince us that 
civilization and domestic comfort are not confined to our island; and 
that many things of which we are beastful, are a reproach or a ridi- 
cule in the yes of enlightened foreigners. Many of our vauntings 
are those of the PTOSS( st bigotry, ignorance, and vulgarity; and there- 

fore, all who aie ej joyed the opportunity of bearing evidence to 
the supcrioritics witne:s seed. | in other lands, do well to speak out, if 
they can do it so properly and with ah an enlightened liberality 
as the Tourist who has the welfare and the acricultural advancement 
of the peasantry at Wicklow so deeply at heart, that she is eager to 
expend no inconsiderable share of her talents, influence, and wealth 
toaccomplish the benevolent and patriotic purpose. 


“The Chronicles of the Rhine,” by Captain Knox, author of 
** Hardness” and Softness,” fill a volume that has little kinship with 
Lady Vavasour’s, except in the matter of locality, and the ability to 
infuse new spirit into subjects that have been dried to the bone. 
The one took modern realities and every-day life as seen in sundry 
conditions, and were most significant of characteristic points, for her 
topics,—these however being often too ordinary for gexteel people to 
mind them, but not so for her ladyship to constitute the texts of 
earnest and instructive discourse. ‘lhe other has collected a number 
of the legends with which the ‘Old River” and its borders are so 
rife, nds that have been committed to paper times without 
member: : but then he has told them so smartly, illustrated them with 
such knowledge and manly sentiment, has built upon them so much 
that is modern, and extracted from them so many occasions for ob- 
servation, comparison, and well-tuned satire, that what was wont to 
appear nothing more than puerile or monkish tales of the super- 
natural, have the value of cleverly conceived fictions, and the force 
of well-executed stories. ‘Two ex xamples will do more to recom- 
mend the volume and to inform our readers with regard to its cha- 
racter, than all that can be spoken about it. The first is the open- 
ing of the tale—* The Biter bit.” 





The devil (I always calla spade, a spade) was uncommonly busy in Germany 
intheeleventhcentury. I ought to have said “ in person,” as the natives ofthat 
country scrupulously put upon their voluminous visiting cards ; for nobody 
doubts but that he is at least as busy now, both there and ecshaen, though 
ina somewhat different form, rejoicing at present in dispensing with a tangi! ile 
shape, and appearing under the denomination of a principle, such as voluntary 
principle, democratic principle, revolutionary principle, and so forth. What I 
mean is, that at that period he used to take great pleasure in going about the 
earth, seeking whom he might devour; and, above all, a favourite lounge of 
his is supposed to have been the neighbourhood of the Rhine, where he “used 
to spend most of his time, which in that district was fully occupied, Perhaps 
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that was the reason he selected that locality; for being a great personage he 
was dreadfully afflicted with ennui, and wanted excitement, or possibly he 
might have gone on the system of quartering on the enemy; forthe ground 
there was covered as thick as it could hold with convents, nunneries, monasteries, 
abbeys, and religious establishments of all kinds and denominations, 
from the humble cell of the solitary hermit to the sanctified and 
fortified palace of the prince-archbishop, who made war on kings, and whose 
mitre, if need were, served admirably as a helmet. Indeed the soil at that time 
was nearly all, directly or indirectly, in the hands or under the influence of 
the Church, and the great potentates of the neighbourhood were the three 
ecclesiastical electors. But it is not to be supposed that whilst his infernal 
majesty was occupied in taking his pleasure in this fashion, he ever for a moment 
failed to have an eye to business. Whenever any apparently impossible object 
was to be attained, or any foul crime to be executed in darkness,—and such 
there were in those days in terrible numbers,—he was ever at hand, and seldom 
forgot to put in a.tender for the contract. He was no respecter of persons— 
rich or poor, knight or serf, prince or peasant, all was fish that came to his 
net; no job was too small for him to undertake, none too large for him to 
execute. His terms, which were of a reversionary character, were the same 
for all services, and being somewhat startling ia their nature, were hardly 
admissible in ordinary cases, if stated broadly and fairly ; and he consequently 
used generally to find it expedient to put them in a ronndabout and mystifying 
sort of shape, that partly concealed their real tendency, and partly flattered the 
other party with a hope of finding some loophole of escape when it became 
their turn to fulfil their part of the agreement. It is a thousand pities that he 
does not give an eminent lawyer of our times an opportunity of trying if he 
can drive a coach and six through such a compact, as he alleges he can through 
any act of parliament. 


The second example is a history too suggestive to be overlooked 
by the gentlemen who have the musical tuition of the million, in these 
latter days, so much at heart. 


In the latter end of the tenth century, the pious Count Mezingotz of Gel- 
dern took counse] with his equally pious consort, Gerberga—(it was no joke 
for godfathers and godmothers, when such names as those were fashionable) — 
on a subject that was near the heart of both, viz. the foundation and rich 
endowment ofthe nunnery of Willich. They had long pitched upon a pleasant 
spot for this establishment ; and having comp'eted the buildings, and made all 
necessary arrangements about endowments, it was finally, in the year 989, 
handed over to the safe-keeping of Mother Church. Its site lies between the 
Rhine and Sieg, and may be reached in a few minutes from Bonn by any one 
who will place himse'f on that singular string of boats that swings gravely 
across the river by some incomprehensible facu!ty of its own, and then take the 
direction of that curious heap of buildings that composes the chureh of 
Schwartz Rheindorf, whieh is close to it. I am thus particular in describing its 
situation, in the hopes of drawing public opinion and public curiosity to that 
locality ; for the power of working the remarkable cure there effected may yet 
linger in the neighbourhood: and no one who reads this simple story will 
hesitate a moment in agreeing with me that it never was more urgently wanted 
than at the present moment. However, it wasa fair building in a smiling 
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land; and those who said, as many did at the time, that the count, who never 
had been remarkable for strictness in religious matters, aud the countess, who 
notoriously would not have exchanged one of her brocaded gowns for the com- 
plete costume of the blessed Virgin herself, were merely moved to this demon- 
stration of piety by the wish to secure as much of their wealth as possible for 
their only daughter—for fate had not blessedthem with a son,—those cavillers, 
I say, might just as well have held their tongues for any good they did; for the 
lady in question, the melodious Adelheid, was installed abbess, in all due form, 
in her twenty-third year, and enjoyed-all place, pre-eminence, privileges, and 
power belonging to her high station, by as good a title as if she was an old and 
as ugly as a witch, as some of her sister abbesses were. She was fair to look at, 
a blooming girl, who though she had hardly attained snfficient height, and 
inclined a little to embonpoint, yet had an air of dignity and grace about her 
that accorded well with her noble birth and sacred functions; her hair, of a 
sunny tinge, was braided in graceful simplicity over her clear forehead ; eyes of 
light biue looked with a glance of intelligence over a nose hardly aquiline ; 
and her lips—which, rarely entirely closed, displayed the glittering enamel of 
a singularly fine set of teeth—when they did open, poured forth a flood of the 
most ravishing harmony, that enchanted all hearers. Many of the neighbour- 
ing princes of Germany had sighed for her and her rich appanage: but the 
cloister was her choice, and her chief happiness was within the tranquil walls of 
her beloved Willich. It was well for the country about that she held that 
high office, for with a heart that felt deeply for her fellow-creatures, she had 
great talents, and the high spirit of her race, which, with her unaffected piety 
and unbounded liberality, gave her an influence all around, that was ever 
exerted in the cause of the poor and helpless, whose lot, in those rough times, 
was hard indeed to bear; and if she sometimes did like her own way, and was 
occasionally a little impatient, it was nothing more than what was natural ina 
young lady whose lot has given her power in early youth. But the great point 
upon which Adelheid prided herself, and which occupied no small portion of 
her thoughts, was the singing of her nuns. Herself a musician of the first 
order, and no contemptible composer, she Jaboured incessantly to train her 
gentle disciples in that art; and well did they repay her care, for her choir 
reigned in undisputed superiority for miles round. Her heart would swell 
within her, and all earthly greatness would be as dross in her eyes, as the 
mingled and mellow voices of her nuus rose in faultless harmony from the little 
chapel ; and she used most seriously to assert that she had frequent conver- 
sations and occasional duets with St. Cecilia herself (in her dreams). It may 
be supposed that every now and then a refractory voice that could not be 
reduced to order, or, worse still, an ear innocent of tune, would make its ap- 
pearance at Willich; and, in fact, this was the crook in Adelheid’s lot. At 
first she used to manage to have the offender transferred to some other estab- 
lishment, where they were less particular about the singing ; but this was always 
a very difficult and very often an extremely expensive operation: and she was 
saved a worldof trouble and vexation when she at last discovered what a much 
simpler remedy was within her reach. This discovery, like all others of any 
consequence, was made entirely by accident, and occurred thus :—Sister Adees; 
a light-haired and a light-hearted daughter of the Elbe, who had barely com- 
pleted her eighteenth year, was such a favourite with the whole convent, and, 
indeed, with the worthy abbess herself, that to part with her was quite out of 
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the question ; and yet the-poor gir] had no ear whatever; and her voice, low 
and inexpressibly sweet in conversation, was like the squall of a peacock when 
she attempted to sing. All Adelheid’s skill was lavished on her in vain; and, 
at last, all that could be done was, to direct her to let herself be heard as littleas 
possible in the choir; for the good abbess, to whom music was as an anticipa- 
tion of paradise, could not find it in her heart to tell her to hold her tongue 
altogether, But the conscientious Agnes was sadly pained at what appeared to 
her to be the non-performance of an indispensable duty. On one occasion, 
when the convent was hononred by a visit from no less a personage than the 
prince-archbishop of Cologne in person, accompanied by a whole host of inferior 
luminaries and several bishops of various unknown dioceses in Africa and Asia 
Minor, who would have had serious difficulties to contend with if they had 
attempted to take possession of their sees, and consequently preferred living 
with their friends in Europe,—the tuneful abbess was, of course, desirous that 
everything should go off in the best possbile manner; and, above all, that the 
excellence of her choir should strike the illustrious visitors with wonder. The 
zeal of poor Agnes triumphed over her discretion, and she joined in the psalm 
with a fervour of devotion that startled alike sisters and strangers. Certainly 
amore unearthly howl never issued from the lips of a fair-haired girl of 
eighteen ; and the sharp and warning glances of the distressed abbess totally 
failed in stopping her, till that personage, who never had been very remarkable 
for patience, suddenly rose from her throne, and passing rapidly behind the row 
of kneeling nuns, administered to the unsuspecting Agnes a box on the ear that 
rang through the chapel like the clang of acrossbow. But what was the uni- 
versal astonishment when the irrepressible cry that broke from the startled nun 
softened down to a tone of rare sweetness! and before the abbess, who by this 
time had begun to be a little ashamed of herself, regained her seat, the happy 
Agnes was taking her part in the psalm with a richness of melody that had 
no equal in the chapel. It may be supposed that this manifestation of her own 
powets gave much satisfaction to the holy Adelheid, and that no more false 
singing was to be heard in her chapel to disturb her happiness. Indeed, so 
frequently were her powers invoked, that it is said in her old age she declined 
undertaking any more cures, having on one occasion dislocated her right wrist. 
The gift, as I said before, may linger yet on the spot, and, could it be found, 
would be an incalculable benefit to the diners-out and attenders of parties of 
the present-day ; at all events, it is worth looking after: and some good might 
be effected, and no harm done, if mammas would resolve, in all doubtful cases, 
that their daughters’ presentation at court should be preceded by a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the holy Adelheid of Willich. 





Art. VII.—Zhe Maneuvring Mother. By the Author of the 
History of a Flirt.” 3 vols. Colburn. 
“Tue History of a Flirt,” placed the writer’s name in a rank at 
once eminent and independent. ‘The hand, head, and heart of a 
pains-taking and persevering female were manifestly seen in the 
performance; and the promise was strong of other contributions 
that would maintain the distinguished standing that she had quietly 
won,—for quietly the thing was accomplished, not merely in respect 
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of puffery and magniloquent pretens‘on prior to birth, but, of con- 
cepti on and execution; seeing while she took nature in its medium 
conditions for her guide, she delineated those conditions with a nicely 
just perception and sustained confidence, the colouring being re- 
eulated by the truth of the sentiment, and kept in subjection to the 
moral purposes contemplated: it was, in short, a novel very much 
after the Austen model, as has been frequently said; nor can better 
praise in briefer speech be offered relative to ‘‘ The Manceuvring 
Mother” than to declare that it is not inferior to its admired 
predecessor. 

It is true, that in neither of the works has the authoress attained 
to the highest rank in respect of the ideal in character, and still less 
of constructiveness as regards plot. But if her persons are in many 
cases rather commonplace or too literal, they are yet, each and all, 
so well discriminated, and also so well indiv idualized, that the reader 
never loses sight of the peculiar features of any one of them; while 
the lessons taught in their delineation are so truthful and purpose- 
like, that one is not only willing, but wishful to hear more of them, 
as often as the writer pleases. Such is one of the results of that 
rare power and perception possessed by this lady; who delights not 
merely in strong contrasts, but in nice distinctions, with all their 
ramifying tendencies, among the shades that occur in virtue and vice, 
in weakness and folly. The five daughters of the Manceuvring 
Mother, together with the persons connected with the fate of each, 
offered good illustrations for our author’s accurate studies, particular 
portrait power, and judiciously conceived end. 

ven with regard to the conception and firm-holding yet delicate 
portraiture of character, we are bound to say that the present work fur- 
nishes us at least with one example of nearly the highest order. The 
prime mover, and the personage around whom the whole story gathers, 
viz. Lady Wether ‘al, the Manceurring Mother herself, is not only a pro- 
duction evincing the artist's exquisite touches in detail, but her 
mastery inregard to great principles of human nature, so as to 
present powerful effects out of the elaborated whole. 

The conception of Lady Wetheral’s character is that of an inter- 
mixed one, of a woman of rank, whose education has been defective 
and even false, and whose morality consists of so many contradictions, 
that one pities her almost as much as condemns, and loves nearly as 
often as hates. True, she intrigues remorselessly and without ceasing 
to the danger of her daughters, and to the destruction of some 
of them, in order to secure splendid establishments; but all 
this is done, not from any idea of her cwn aggrandizement; but 
because her mind has been so perverted and misled by false views, 
that she thoroughly believes wealth, rank, and equipage are equivalent 
with happiness, and are worthy of far more consideration than the 
feelings and natural affections of her daughters. With her there is 
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not the necessity fora moment’s reflection, when the question is raised 
—where is the sacrifice to be made ? and when a daughter’s social and 
moral well-being is put into the scale with a coronet, large estates, 
and lordly show. 

All this is with admirable care worked out; and with such earnest- 
ness, that the moral and the story are as often carried to an intense 
and almost tragic pitch, as the satire is biting, or the narrative 
amusing in other parts. Most foolish and wrong-minded is Lady 
Wetheral; but she is sincere in her folly,—becoming the more in- 
veterately perverse the longer she lives; and hence her own misery, 
suffering, and sorrow, as well as the distresses of her daughters: 
hence Clara dies of a broken heart; and hence it is that Julia flies 
from a loveless home. 

But all is not so bad and so sorrowful; for there are three daugh- 
ters more, who have better fates if not originally better hearts ; who 
while they get wedded according to their own choosings, although 
to the mother’s disgust, are happy ever after,—the whole of this 
better and pleasing side of the story being realized with the entire 
concurrence of the right-minded, but easy, and weak, and indolent 
father, Sir John Wetheral. These three happy fates, we need hardl 
say, are well distinguished, just as each of the characters has features 
of its own, that are pleasant and more or less amusing; while the 
husbands and the members of the husbands’ families are all worthy 
of commendation. 

We have hinted that the story is not as a whole happily construc- 
ted; for were it not that every branch of it, and that the fortunes 
of each of the daughters, group around the mother,—shooting from 
her, and bending back to her again,as the case may be—there would 
be nothing like unity of design or keeping in the plot, but merely so 
many distinct stories of misery and disaster, or of good sense and 
entertainment. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers samples of this meri- 
torious novel, beginning with a dialogue between Lady Wetheral 
and her husband, Sir John. Her ladyship’s morality as well as her 
natural sensibility may be discovered in the passage : 


“ My dear Sir John, Julia puts me very much in mind of myself, at her age ; 
do you observe the nicety with which she glides through her ceremonies? She 
is much more brilliant than Anna Maria, and never incautious, like poor Isabel. 
I shall look very high for Julia.” 

“Who is to be the doomed man, Gertrude ?” asked Sir John, quietly. 

“‘T know you laugh at me, but I don’t consider you a proper judge of 
daughters’ educations. You would let them marry anything, ifa stupid curate 
or poor lieutenant could persuade you they had got hearts !”’ 

‘My daughters’ hopes of happiness must depend upon their companion 
having a heart and principles.” 


“A fildlestick, Sir John! Does a good heart buy a carriage and four, or 
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ean principle purchase comforts? What would Boseawen’s heart be without 
his income? but you have such an odd way of talking. I don't say that a good 
heart is not very well in its way, but Ido insist upon it, money is the first 
object.” 

“ Such sentiments, Gertrude, are very unfit from a parent’s lips. I trust 
your danghters may marry early in life, to be withdrawn from your influence.” 

Lady Wetheral burst into tears. 

“This is always your cruel way, Sir John, when I am speaking confiden- 
tially to you about my children’s prospects. I am sure they hear from me the 
very best sentiments: I have always entreated them to do nothing improper— 
I have always told them to avoid publicity, and never lose their place in society. 
If any of my daughters went wrong, I would never see them again.” 

* What do you mean by ‘ going wrong,’ Gertrude?” 

“Why I mean losing their reputation by a conspicuous flirtation with a 
married man, or running away from the man they marry, or doing anything 
which loses a woman her hizh position in public opinion :—any dereliction of 
that kind I never—never would pardon, and my girls know it. You always 
do me injustice, Sir John.” 


More of her ladyship appears in what now follows :— 


“ But why do you consider Mrs, Pynsent objects, mamma?” asked Anna 
Maria, in alarm. 

‘‘Qh, she has some stupid notion that I have laid plans for her son, I fancy. 
Now, to suppose that I hunt for sons-in-law is absolute absurdity. I wish my 
children to marry well, I confess, but no one detests fortune-hunting more than 
Ido. I consider a manceuvring mother a nuisance in society, and, therefore, 
Mrs. Pynsent’s notion is ridiculous—too ridiculous even to confute. I shall 
get your father to make an intimate acquaintance with Sir Foster Kerrison, 
Julia. He isa widower, but his eleven children would not interfere with Clara’s 
comforts: some may die, and the others might be sent to school. I don’t 
believe a word about his kicking his servants; if scandalous reports were 
believed, very few of us could escape infamy. Servants are vile creatures, and 
would destroy any character. Sir Foster is a very fine man, and not to be 
rejected because he may occasionally lose his temper, There are many provo- 
cations in life, which now and then cause a man’s temper to ferment a little, 
but what would that signify to Clara? Tom Pynsent uses a few, perhaps 
unnecessary, oaths, but he means nothing; his temper is excellent: Sir Foster 
probably means no more. I shall ask his eldest daughter to Wetheral, when 
you are all gone; indeed, I shall require amusement; my spirits will be 
depressed enough when that melancholy day arrives, my dear girls.” 

Lady Wetheral’s voice fell, and a deep sigh succeeded,—she soon resumed, 
more gaily— 

“T shall consider that day a proud and happy one, which allows me to give 
you to two of the best of men, after all, my loves. It will be my glory to see 
you united to men standing high in situation, excellent in conduct, possessing 
the means of showering luxuries upon you, and placing you at the head of 
magnificent establishments. Should Clara form an equally wealthy connexion, 
I should die in peace; but I can only consider Sir Foster Kerrison worthy to 
be related to you. If he has eleven children, he has immense estates in three 
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counties, and I must manage to*get Miss Kerrison to Wetheral. I should fear 
nothing, if Clara would only keep her temper; but I dread the daughter 
carrying tales back to Ripley; however, I will manage as well as I can, for 
something must be effected on my side. Good night, my dear girls; I hope 
you will have sous and no daughters, for you cannot know a mother’s anxiety 
about daughters—they depend so entirely apon forming proper establishments, 
Your poor father would never have interested himself about you. I do believe 
he would be perfectly satisfied if he considered you destined to live hereafter as 
spinsters, huddled together ina lodging in Shrewsbury, Be well, Anna Maria; 
and in future, you know I have no business to interfere with your rides and 
drives,” 


Clara is haughty, wilful, and impetuous, and runs off in a fit of 
passion and spite with the brute Sir Foster Kerrisen, to the father’s 
great offence. However, the good, easy man relents and forgives ; 
and Lady Wetheral hastens to communicate to her headstrong 
daughter, the joyful tidings; but returns suddenly in dreadful agita- 
tion. She has had cause for her woful plight. 


“ John, I did not believe Sir Foster’s temper was so bad as people repre- 
sented—I did not think he would use Clara ill; or, indeed, John, she shou!d 
never have entered Riplev, to be treated like his spaniel—oh, John !” 

** Tell me, at once, Gertrude, what you mean,” said her husband, calmly. 

“TI went to Ripley, John, to give my daughter the delightful information 
of your having overlooked her little fault ; and I entered the sitting-room, where 
Clara and Sir Foster were quarrelling, oh, so dreadfully !—I was exceedingly 
shocked—I did not think a daughter of mine would ever quarrel as Clara did, 
with her husband—it was so underbred—so very vulgar! Sir Foster swore 
he would kick Clara, if she persevered in her assertion—it was all about a 
wretched fishmonger. Clara persisted, and my child was knocked down before 
my eyes—I saw my beautiful Clara unon the ground ; her features swollen, and 
her dear face crimson. h, John, I never saw such a scene!” 

Lady Wetheral again wept, and proceeded brokenly to describe her feelings 
and continue her account. 

‘‘T never felt so distressed and shocked in my life! I had always inculcated 
the propriety of commaniing their ternper into my daugliters’ minds. I always 
laid great stress upon the bad taste of making scenes for servants to report 
and comment upon. I am sure lectured my girls by the hour, on the neces- 
sity of keeping up appearances, and avoiding scenes—public scenes— which 
the neighbourhood must ridicule. I cannot bear that Clara should become an 
object of ridicule. What will Mrs. Pynsent say? Nothing can equal my 
shocked feelings. I told Sir Foster he was a brute, too disgusting and mon- 
strous for remark or notice from me; and I assured Clara, her violence of 
temper had done little credit to my instructions, and ruined her appearance 
most cruelly. My observations were of no avail; Clara persisted in asserting 
that the odious fishmonger was right in his charges, as she raised herself from 
the ground, and another blow was struck. Oh, John, I left my child bleeding 
on the ground—neither of them listened to me, or re plied tome. What can 
be done to hush up this dreadful scene, for my cries brought in three footmen? 
Oh, John, what is to be done?” Her ladyship’s tears again flowed copiously. 
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We must confess there is something like exaggeration in the idea 
ef Sir Foster’s character; but if not, the following terrible scene is, 
not overdone. 


Clara was yet standing, when Sir Foster walked into the room, tapping his 
boot, and humming his usual air; the same smile was upon his lips, and the 
same vacant expression was upon his features; he nodded familiarly to his 
euests, as though their parting was but of yesterday, and he sat down in his 
eapacious-cushioned arm-chair as quietly, and with the same enjoyment, as 
formerly, His eye glanced at Clara, and a chuckling sound proceeded from 
his throat—the same note of internal gratification which issued in the boudoir, 
when Lucy Kerrison detailed his prowess with the fishmonger. Clara under- 
stood his meaning, and she pointed towards him with a bitter contempt. 

“There he sits, smiling and curling his audacious lip, as ifhe was thinking 
of anything but cow ardice and cruelty ! ! Would you imagine that man could 
strike a woman to the ground for upholding justice and right?” 

Sir Foster winked his eye with the rapidity which denoted observation ; his 
colour rose at Clara’s remark, but he did not reply. Why did Clara persevere ? 

“ Would you think (hat animal, called a man, ever rose from his dulness to 
revenge himself upon my person, for aflrouts he dared not revenge upon a fish- 
monger ?” 

Sir Foster was roused: he approached Clara, and held herarm. * Will you 
hold your tongue, or I’il kick you to the devil !” 

“No, I will not hold my tongue: I tell you the man was right—right— 
right—he was right—if I die saying it! Now, will you dare touch me before 
my father, coward %”’ 

“QO Clara!” Christobelle exclaimed, “do not persist in using provoking 
words—oh, be like Isabel !”’ 

“ T’ll be Clara Wetheral,” she replied, indignantly ; “ I will never submit to 
tyranny, or crouch to brutality. 1 would spurna quarrel about a salmon! Beat 
a woman about a salmon !—is there a coward upon earth who would dare have 
acted as this man has done?” 

Sir Foster appeared irritated to the top of his bent, and his hand was raised 
to strike. Sir John Wetheral could be silent no longer; he called to his son- 
in-law, in piercing tones, “ Kerrison, be a man!” Sir Foster did not touch 
Clara—he turned away with a great effort, and resumed his seat; but he closed 
his fist, and shook it at his wife: 

“ If I don’t wallop you some day properly !” 

“Ay, when the fishmonger returns,” answered Clara, in taunting tones.” 














Anna Maria is the eldest of the daughters, and marries into the 
Pynsent family, a right-hearted English, but rough household, that we 
hope may any day be heard of at Hatton. We har dly know which of the 
members are most to our mind. Onsecond thoughts, we prefer Mrs. 
Pynsent and her jew elof ason Tom. Here isa scene that contrasts 
broadly, but with honest speaking and a degree of humorous vulga- 
rity, with the terrible things at Sir Foster Kerrisons:— 

Tom Pynsent’s apprehensions increased as Anna Maria's hour drew near, 
and his mother taxed her memorv for calming and comfortable precedents, 

* Tom, don’t drop your lip, like Sally Hancock. Why, there’s Kitty Barnes, 
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with fifteen enormous purple: faced children: she is alive at this moment. And 
look at Polly Mudge, the whipper-in’s wife, who they thought must die ; isn’t 
she hanging out the clothes, and handing the baskets along, as brisk as your 
three-years old?” 

“Anna Maria is so delicate ; one can’t compare her with Polly Mudge,” said 
Tom Pynsent, in doleful tones. 

“Well, then, what do you say to Betty Smoker, who always wanted bacon 
and greens, an hour after her troubles were over. She was a poor sickly- 
looking thing!” 

“1 hope my poor girl will do the same, if it’s a good thing for her,” replied 
Tom, in more cheerful accents. 

“Let her eat and drink just what she likes, Tom. I won't have her con- 
tradicted in anything.” 

At length the day arrived which was to decide the fate of Tom Pynsent. 
The moment Anna Maria complained of feeling il] and restless, her husband 
fled to the kennel, and insisted upon some one bringing him intelligence every 
ten minutes of his wife’s health. Polly Mudge was deputed to relieve guard 
with Christobelle ; and for nearly thirteen hours they were employed as carrier- 
pigeons, to announce bulletins from Mrs. Pynsent to the kennel, where Tom 
pertinaciously resolved to remain. It was the only spot where his mind could 
receive amusement, or which had power to distract his attention from the idea 
that his wife would not survive her confinement. He took no nourishment. 
He continued constantly employed with his men in examining the dogs, and 
suggesting improvements for their convenience. 

At length, as the shades of evening began to fall, Mrs. Pynsent approached 
the kennel, waving her pocket-handkerchief: it caught her son’s eye as he was 
preparing to give “ Rattler” and ‘* Beauty” a dose of salts. He bounded over the 
wall, and gazed earnestly upon his mother’s face. She waved her handkerchief 
again in triumph, and gave a powerful cheer. Tom caught up the note, and it 
wis re-echoed by the huntsmen, till their voices rose far and wide upon the 
air. Anna Maria had given birth to ason. Mrs. Pynsent embraced her son 
in ecstatic delight, and the tears ran down her cheeks, 

‘If it isn’t as fine a boy as ever blessed my sight! Go and change that 
coat, my biessed Tom, and you shall see them both; but don’t go smelling of 
the kennel, my pretty one!” 

Tom Pynsent’s heart swelled with a husbands and a father’s best emotions, 
when he contemplated his wife and child. It seemed as though his Anna 
Maria had passed through death, and was raised again to his eyes and heart. 
He gazed silently upon them for some time in astonishment—he gazed upon 
the infant, as it lay by her side, who had suffered so much to give it life. He 
turned to his mother, who watched the workings of his countenance with delight, 
and, seizing her hands, he exclaimed, 

“If John Spottiswoode and myself don’t drink like fiddlers to-night, for 
this day’s work !” 

All was joy and congratulation at Hatton. Mr. Pynsent, in spite of the 
gouty pains, insisted upon being carried to the door of his daughter’s apart- 
ment, that he might enjoy the satisfaction of hearing his grandson ery. Mrs, 
Pynsent would not hear of it. 

‘“‘ Be quiet, Bobby, and nurse your crutch. To-morrow you shall all see our 
little, squalling puppy.” 
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Tom Pynsent did not drink like a fiddler with John Spottiswoode. He 
remained the whole evening in Anna Maria’s dressing-room, listening greedily 
to the movements of her attendants—to the tone of her voice—and to the ery 
of the newly-arrived object of his affections. 


Christobelle is the pupil of her father, and is last of all taken up 
by the match-making mother, as the youngest would be naturally as 
well as according to the policy of such a manceuvring and misappre- 
hending tyraness. ‘The girl, however, marries the man she loves and 
refuses a dukedom. ‘This much may serve to introduce our other 
specimen, which gives us the last of Lady Wetheral, as she figures in 
the novel. There is something more awful and uncommon than 
death-bed repentance or aeven remorse,—viz. the unchanged and 
unchangeable addiction to long-cherished error and vice,—the image 
and sight of a soul as bitterly perverse and as sternly wrong as ever it 
was known in the pride of life. What we now copy out has been 
written with as unfaltering a hand as any portion of the story. 





Lady Whetheral sunk into ill health and apathy, irrecoverable. Her mind 
and body seemed stunned into torpor, by two events which she had not fore- 
seen, and could not parry—the refusal of a dukedom by Christobelle, and the 
flight of Lady Envismore from her home. These two events were ever upon 

er thoughts, and in her speech, becanse * she had particularly arranged each 
splendid match, and was doomed to be foiled by her own children in their 
accomplishment. She knew her energies were worn down, and her strength 
exhausted, She could not walk three steps from her sofa without fatigue, and 
the least noise produced severe nervous attacks, She was a pretty specimen of 
maternal cares! She advised all parents to allow their headstrong daughters 
to marry whoever would encumber themselves with them; for marry they 
would, and it was hopeless to endeavour to lead their tastes in a proper 
channel. She expected Mrs. Higgins wonld let her little girl grow up in in- 
subordination, and the child would most likely marry a bricklayer, instead of 
looking up to a man in a well-established grocery-business. She detested mean 
minds.”,,. Lady Whetheral became indifferent to all passing events so gra- 
dually, and her mind dwelt so little upon anything unconnected with her own 
ease and immediate gratification, that Mrs. Daniel Higgins adventured to touch 
lightly upon the subject (Christobelle’s marriage) during one of her visits. 

** 1am happy, my lady, to be hearing of Miss Chrystal’s likelihood, at last, 
to marry Sir Jolin Spottiswoode. Higgins thinks it a very pretty match, and 
he has visited Alverton more than once, and admires the place extremely, 
For ever and a day !— to think of Miss Chrystal’s turn being come !” 

“T know nothing about it, Thompson, and I don’t care. The Worcester- 
shire man shall never enter my room, though he is quite good enough for a 
voung lady who refused a dukedom. If Julia would attract the old Duke of 
Forfar, now she is at liberty, I should still recover my health ; but I am laid 
on the shelf. No one cares about my health. Lady Ennismore might easily 
win his Grace ; only, I dare say, she would run away from him, as she did from 
Lord Ennismore.” 
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Christobelle married Sir John Spottiswoode soon after Lady Wetheral's as- 
surance to Mrs, Higgins that she ‘“ did not care” about the affair, and no one 
apprised her ladyship of the actual solemnization. She never asked who was 
the “ Lady Spottiswoode” whom people talked so much about, and always ad- 
dressed her by the title of Miss Wetheral. 





Art. VIIIl.—An Introductory Lecture on Pictorial Anatomy. By 
James Mititer. Edinburgh: Black. 


Tuts lecture was ‘delivered to the students of the School of 
Design for the Encouragement of Scottish Manufactures.” Its 
purpose is to impress upon the minds of those to whom it is addressed 
the indispensable and paramount importance of anatomy to a 
knowledge and to the successful and sure development of the higher 
branches of pictorial art. ‘The discourse is not only enthusiastic 
and eloquent, but learned, critical, and tastefully elegant. We lay 
before our readers a specimen, where the lecturer, in support of his 
theoretical doctine, relies upon the actual history of art. 


The ancient Egyptians, we are told, had but little knowledge of the human 
form ; their figures were but superficial transcripts of individual nature. And 
while we thus learn their inferiority in art, we are at the same time made 
aware that they dared not touch a dead body for the purpose of dissection, and 
even the embalmers risked their lives from the hatred of the populace. 

In Greece it was that art first approached perfection. And there its golden 
age extended from the time of Pericles to that of Alexander the Great. We 
find that during the same period, anatomy had begun to be cultivated, both by 
the physician and as a branch of general science. The anatomical observations 
of Thales, Pythagoras, and Alemeon prepared the way for the more connected 
inquiries of Hippocrates, who gave oral instructions in anatomy, as well as the 
art of healing; and thus disclosed its mysteries to the world. And Diocles 
Carystus, the most distinguished of his successors, was as celebrated for profici- 
ency in anatomy as for his skillin surgery. Hippocrates was all but contemporary 
with Phidias—Diocles with Praxiteles and Lysippus. It was not anatomy as 
it appearel under Vesalius in the sixteenth century. It was not sufficient for 
the purpose of either the physician or the surgeon ; and consequently, we find 
the healing art then poor and impotent as compared with its present condition. 
It extended little farther than a knowledge of the skeleton, muscles, and larger 
internal organs; for all the minutiae of the science were as yet unexplored. 
But this was just what was most needful for art; and it was this amount of 
anatomical knowledge that enabled the artist to form his beautiful models, those 
‘marble miracles of grace,” in regard to which it may be said, that 


“ Vanquish’d Nature own’d herself outdone.” 


On the dismemberment of Macedonia, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, the arts and sciences took up their chief abode at Alexandria, under the 
protection of Ptolemy Soter. And here, for a short time, dissection of the 
human body was freely conducted under Herophilus and Erasistratus, the two 
great heads of the Egyptian medical schocl. At this time, however, letters 
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were cultivated in preference to art. Had other circumstances, besides 
anatomical knowledge, been favourable to the latter, it would, doubtless, still 
have retained all its highest splendour. But, as it was, one bright interval 
alone was granted previous to decay—the struggling gleam of the expiring 
taper—the farewell ray of a sun, about to set as if for ever. 

Art did not revive till after the dark ages. Neither did the progress of 
anatomy. Even Galen had no knowledge of this science, except as derived 
from the older authors, and from his own dissection of apes. Once he had an 
opportunity of examining two human skeletons preserved in Alexandria. 
And the Arabian surgeons had to rest contented with the writings of the Greeks 
on the subject of anatomy, its study being strictly forbidden by the Mahomedan 
religion. Art then lay dormant. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a revival commence, chiefly, if not 
entirely, by imitation of the antique, many specimens of which had been brought 
directly from the East to Pisa; But art was still feeble. 

Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, arose an era, 
bearing a striking resemblance in its leading feacures to that of Pericles, and 
adorned with the mighty names of Leonardo daV inci, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael Da Vinci (a pupil of the celebrated anatomist, Mare Antonio della 
Torre.) with talent fur every pursuit, had yet no steadiness for any one. But 
Buonarotti to the highest gifts added indomitable perseverance, and became 
profoundly acquainted with anatomy. Is it unreasonable to infer, that without 
this he never could have reached in safety that unknown world of ideal art, into 
which his ardent genius forced his daring hand? Da Vinci, however, first 
united the science of anatomy with that of painting, and both with nature ; 
and thus may truly be said to have prepared art for the coming greatness,— 
a greatness which was carried to a giddy height by his brethren in the triumvirate 
At the same time, exactly, the labours of Vesalius, Eustachius, and Fallopius, 
at Padua, Pisa, and Rome, raised anatomy on a new foundation, and thereby 
began an era almost as bright for medical science as for art. Surely this was 
not a mere coincidence. 

Since that time there has been little obstruction to the study of anatomy, 
and for that very reason, probably, it may not have been cultivated as it ought, 
unless by those whose pe-uliar calling rendered such study absolutely imperative. 
May not neglect of anatomy by the artist, then, be connected with decline of 
art in its higher departments? We will not stop to inquire, but rather hasten 
to a more pleasing consideration, that now, within these few years—thanks to 
an enlightened legislature—all obstacles to this study have been removed— 
much that was disgusting both to the moral and physical sense has been taken 
away—its interesting paths are widely open to all who will enter them,—and, 
other circumstances being favourable, may we not now hope to see an epoch 
in the history of art in this country, as great, perhaps greater, than any that 
has gone before in Italy or in Greece. 


It may be true that Mr. Miller, like most enthusiasts, rides h’s 
hobby too fast and too far. The creation of the masterpieces of art 
implies a great number of qualities and accomplishments, some of 
them indescribable, but assuredly distinct from anatomical skill and 
the most accurate perception of muscular form and action. Onur self- 
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evident generality, however, in no degree affects the lecturer's prin- 
ciple, as one that lies at the very foundation of all perfect execution 
of that which the highest genius may have conceived, and even of 
the most purely ideal. A glance at the history and character of the 
masterpiece ces in painting may be acceptable. 

The character which art has assumed in any country, is generally 
the character of the people of that vag y. Itis modified, moulded, 
and coloured by the nature, princip! es, beliefs, and condition of those 
amongst whom it arises. It is true, that the Greeks borrowed, 
perhaps largely, from other lands, for example from Lgypt. But 
then it is not less notorious that they gave the impress of their 
nationality to every art or even amuse ‘ment which they copied from 
foreign parts, until it is often difficult to determine the extent of 
their claim to originality. And such will naturally ever be the case 
with a striving and enlightened people, who must thus and therefore 
work out for themselves a characteristic order of art. As has been 
well observed, with Greece, as with Italy, art was employed to 
embellish a political religion. In France, on the other hand, it for- 
sook the church and dedicated itself to kings and princes, to whatever 
is courtly and royal, all which it hasemblazoned. While in England, 
it is impressed with the freedom and domestic feelings of the people, 
—with much that is grave, social, and humorous. The reformed 
church refused the aid of the auxiliary of Rome; but being 
excluded from the altar, art sought to excite a new interest by new 
orders of creation, and succeeded; but not yet, and probably never, 
so as to rival the great masterpieces of Italy. 

[n painting, the Italians have excelled ‘all modern nations. The 
ereat artists of that country approach, as near as the limited nature 
of art will ever permit, the illustrious poets of the earth, having 
stamped on their works such expressions of thought and feeling, 
that one may very readily forgive, in his admiration, “the superstition 
of the peasants who kneel to such works of man’s hand, —who adore 
the saints and the Madonnas of Raphael, and pour out before them 
contrition in sighs and tears, and supplicating them as divinities. 
And yet there is one corrective that may be easily brought home to 
the common apprehension of the most credulous devotees, which 
is painful, however, in another sense; that the paintings of Raphael 
and of all others will perish and pass away; whereas sculpture, re- 
ceiving impressions on adamantine marble, and poetry, endlessly 
multiplicd by means of a cheap material, may bid defiance to decay 
and oblivion. 

But how interesting is the history as well as the character of 
painting in Italy. It was in this branch of the fine arts that she put 
forth the diversified as well as the combined strength of her untamed 
but mighty spirit. Learning was not, at the period to which we 
refer, universal; men of genius had not been taught to fear the appli- 
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cation of other rules than those of nature; there was no querulous 
criticism ; the world wished to be pleased and was pleased. 

The productions of the Italian old masters must prove to every 

one’s conviction, that they imagined without fear, and worked with 
the entire confidence of being rewarded by fame. We can read their 
confidence in the grandeur of their daring conceptions, and feel their 
pride and enthusiasm in their art, in the laborious diligence and almost 
superhuman rapidity with which they poured out their genius. 
Nothing can surpass, we think, the dashing freedom and unrestrained 
and unretouched vigour of their compositions. ‘To strike off one 
great work, at one elowing heat of fancy, was with them a common 
thing. Most of the. masterly works of those ereat men, who floursihed 
during the golden period of Italian art, were hastily done. ‘Lhe walls, 
and ceilings, and cupolas of new and splendid churches were covered, 
as if by enchantment, with miracles from Scripture, with legends of 
saints, and with dev otional processions. The eager multitude were 
not compelled to wait till the genius of the land considered for years 
What it had been years in conceiving—till the work grew into be ‘uty 
and grace, under its hand, by constant and repeated touches—till it 
had obtained the full adv antage of all that study and care could add: 
for those ready and eager spirits seemed to breathe out their mas- 
terly cre ations at once, in full and mature beauty ; they performed by 
the force of well-disciplined genius, what all the cold precision of 
mechanical knowledge cannot accomplish ; ; and yet all is there that 
taste demands or admiration requires. Artists, we are afraid, work 
more coldly now; the fever-fit of genius is passe d and gone ; they rare 
no longer daring ;_ they aspire only to represent some domestic 3 inci- 
dent—some touch of honest feeling or vagrant humour; to paint the 
heroes of yester day’s gazette, or acres of hill and dale. The oreat 
and original spirit of painting is abated, we fear, throughout Europe ; 
nor will the labour of academies, nor the patronage of the great, nor 
annual pilgrimages of amateurs and students to Italy, nay, nor the 
most diligent study of pictorial anatomy, ever, probably, revive or 
restore it. 

Notice has been taken of the haste with which the Italians 
painted,—the rapidity of their enchanting strokes. What is this 
but to say that the abundance of their w orks i is wonderful; according 
to some writers and witnesses, even more marvellous than their excel- 
lence. The whole of Italy palace, tower, and town—is filled with 
their productions: filled—not with the common works of common 
minds—with portraits of prize-oxen and full-fed divines—with lap- 
dogs from life and windmills after nature; but filled with noble 
works—conceived with dignity and executed with grace, over the 
whole of which an ardent and lofty spirit is warmly breathed. Nor 
are they locked up in noblemen’s or exclusive galleries. They are 
everywhere, and are to be seen by all. They cover the walls and 
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ceilings of the churches—they fill the public places, crowd the 
castles, and are even to be found in the cottages of the humble. 

The mistress who inspired the Italian artists, was the church 
of Rome. They were unto her as chief-pricsts, who used a new 
and splendid language, all imagery of the noblest or loveliest tone, to 
interpret her history and her character, and to commemorate the 
constancy and love of her servants, as well as her miracles, her 
legends, ‘and herrules to the world. The ruling character, therefore, 
of all the painters’ works is religious and devotional. But here 
certain facts ought to be noticed in order to trace and explain 
[talian art s satisfactorily, and so as to account for its remarkable 
services in behalf even of a loudly professed Christianity. 

The relizion, the paganism that preceded the introduction of 
Chritianity, addressed itself especially to the eye, and depended 
mainly upon splendid and imposing external appearances. Sculp- 
ture and painting in a particular manner ministered to scceilandliite 
The gods of this superstition were beings clothed in beauty and 
majesty. As man made his own gods, he made them after his own 
heart, and according to his own imaginations, endowing them, ot 
course, with such appearances as are most expressive of the senti- 
ments of the divinity within him, and if in complacent mood, with 
such charms and gifts as are most beloved on earth. Art being 
wooed to help him out with all this, she came and embodied his con- 
ceptions in a way almost divine. Temples, groves, and public 
places were filled with the sculptured progeny of religion and 
poetry; and priest and politician agreed alike to retain the aid of an 
auxiliary which brightened the faith of the one and strengthened the 
power of the other. 

But Christianity vanquished paganism; Saint Paul and Saint 
Peter were established at Rome, to the banishment of Apollo and 
Pan. But still the heathen belicf was not wholly extinguished. 
The common pcople, in many places, persisted in loving the gods 
of their fathers ; and persons of more cultivated minds would 
naturally continue to admire the beauties of art, if not to cherish a 
fond remembrance of their sculptured and painted deities when 
paganism was in the ascendant. Nor did the merry festivals that 
were identified with the gods fail to exercise a powerful influence 
upon the tastes and desires of the people. The church could not 
but set her face against these lingering fancies, and which must have 
continued to affect belief ; ; and accordingly she made use of the 
weapons of her power to correct the popular error and to root it 
out. But forcible and directly opposing measures might fail, while 
a more accommodating policy would succeed to the accomplishment 
of the longed-for thorough conversion. ‘The church therefore went 
to work in a more sagacious way. She opposed to the pagan divi- 
nities her own innumerable progeny of saints: she created them in 
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silver and in gold, in wood and in stone, and to each she allotted a 
festival, and decreed that its anniversary should fall on the day held 
in honour of the original god. The old divinities could not resist 
this: their memories died slowly away, and the divinities of the 
new church reigned in their stead. Thus did the Catholic church, 
by the aid of art, render her belief visible, and seek to make it in- 
telligible, by sensible signs and symbols, to the illiterate barbarians 
of the earth. She saw that men were slow in comprehending her 
miracles and her mysteries ; so she made her beads, her crucifixes, 
her relics, and her saints, male and female, become to her what the 
gods of Olympus were to the ancients, and speak a language which 
suited an illiterate people. It is true, that those works of art were 
at first rude and misshapen; and had little of the external loveliness 
by which the heathen gods won their way to the admiration of all 
ages; but they became more elegant as men grew more skilful: 
their beauty increased with the riches of the church; and men of 
genius were not slow in lending their aid to a priest who could re- 
ward them with honour on ear th, and with thrones and mansions in 
heaven. 

Such is the way, at least according to Protestant authors who 
have written the history of Italian painting, in which the churches 
of the land came to be filled with the figures of saints, and that the 
subjects and practice of an art that was to reach the utmost earthly 
perfection, were first introduced. 

The practice, it is admitted, under skilful and prudent manage- 
ment, might have been useful to man, inasmuch as it taught 
him a little knowledge when knowledge could be obtained through 
no other medium. Men were rude and barbarous; language was 
mutable and unfixed; and the priesthood found it necessary to speak 
to the nations of the earth by means of signs, easily understood, 
and by symbols they could comprehend. Painting and sculpture 
could do this. And, in fact, art very early became the religious lan- 
guage of [urope. But, said the reformers, not addressing itself 
alone to scripture history, the miracles of Christ, and the acts 
of the apostles, but lending its charms and power to embody legends 
and create strange saints, it was better to have it swept altogether 
away, than to have religion any longer clogged and polluted with the 
bastard breed. 

Still, it is just and right that Rome should be viewed in her days 
of power and glory ; and when she numbered amongst her priests, 
ministers, and servants of many orders, the greatest as well as the 
best spirits of the earth. She called them from obscurity to fame, 
and to all who laboured to spread and sustain her influence, she be- 
came a benefactress. Her wealth was immense, and her spirit was 
as magnificent as her power was enormous, and riches untellable. All 
this descended not to temporal sons, or those according to the flesh ; 
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but to the adopted, who seldom were other than such as promised to 
uphold, strengthen, and adorn her sovereignty. For generations, 
too, her treasure was wise ly as well as munific cently expended; and 
good and glorious deeds did she perform. She spread a table to the 
hungry ; she gave lodgings to the houseless ; welcomed the wanderer; 
and rich and poor, and learned and illiterate, alike received shelter 
and hospitality. Under her roof the scholar completed his education ; 
the historian sought and found the materials for his history; the 
minstrel chanted lays of mingled piety and love for his loaf andhis 
raiment; the sculptor carved in wood, or cast in silver, some popular 
saint, sen the painter gave the immortality of his colours to some 
new legend or miracle. Thus, much of the talent which the earth 
supplied, was employed in the service of the church, and the skill 
and genius of artists grew, at length, so transcendant, that they 
were hired at princely wages to embellish the sacred edifices of 
Italy. 

li could not in the nature of things otherwise be than that men of 
the noblest enterprise, and conscious of the highest power,—in short, 
that persons of the greatest genius wouldenlis t themselves to serve the 
church militant ; and nowhere was such honour and rewards to be 
won as in the walks of art. It was this auxili: ivy indeed that most 
palpably could not only embody the full belicf and feeling of its mis- 
tress, but by contemplating ‘the story of the Redeemer and his 
apostles, elevate itself into something superhuinan. ‘T’o work in the 
spirit of seripture, and the legends of the church, became a passion 
as well as a duty; the noblest edifices were raised, that they might 
display on their walls the whole wonders of art: crowds of enthu- 
siasts flocked daily in to gaze and admire the saints, the madonnas, 
and the miracles of scripture—nor was this all. The illiterate 
crowds who beheld such productions for the first time, half imagined 
them the prophets and virgins whom they represented, and were 
willing to confer on them the same homage which they had before 
yielded to works which, at least in form and sentiment, were far less 
miraculous. Thus genius, receiving the highest rewards which the 
world could bestow, threw out the most wonderful performances, 
with a prodigality and power which art has never since equalled. 
Many, indeed, of the great artists, painted scenes of domestic hap- 
piness, of fireside joy, and copied the persons, and recorded the deeds 
of some of their patrons; whilst others allowed their pencils, for a 
time at least, to go astray among heathen gods and scenes of human 
festivity. But the ereat and prevailing character was religious ; and 
during the proudest. days of the pope ‘dom, it was according to the 
wish of the chureh that Michacl Angelo carved, and Raphael 
painted. 

With regard to pictorial anatomy, as a fundamental branch of study 
indispensable for all who expect to succeed in the higher walks of 
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art, there can be no doubt; although many reasons and facts may be 
used with powerful effect, to enforce the truth of the doctrine. 
Painting represents nature,—poetical nature it should be; and 
therefore addresses itself to the feeling and imagination of man, 
rather than to his visual perceptions only as it were, or to the ma- 
terialities that may engage thought. But though it deals in nature 
exalted by genius, embellished ‘by art, and purified by taste, still it 
is nature, working its appeals to the men of this world, who applaud 
or condemn, according to their own felt reasons. And hence ev ery 
man has a faith within him, and becomes a judge even of that which 
is ideally truthful; every man, although he be ignorant of the se- 
crets of art, being ‘capable and ready to appreciate nature. There 
is, no doubt, a mystery in the creation of great works,—that is, the 
mystery of genius ; but there is no mystery in feeling their excel- 
lence, and experiencing the exalted and purified sentiments the 
catch and touch. The Italian masters knew by what spells, by what 
exquisite combinations, yet simple appeals, all this was wrought ; 
and, perhaps, no one will ever share fully with them the skill ; and 
the secret. But one thing is clear, —the wonder never will be 
achieved by the violation, even by the neglect, of essential truth ; and 
therefore never especially by one ignorant of the conformation of 
the tenement which holds man’s soul, —of any of the minutest part 
of that which is the index of all feeling and sentiment. 








Art. IX.—A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited 
by W. Smiru, Ph. D. Taylor and Walton. 


LempRriErR’s Classical Dictionary is a work that probably cannot be 
superseded as a book of reference, if a similar scale allotted to the 
articles, an.la mere statement of facts be contemplated. But if the 
purpose, the spirit, and the manner of expression, as well as illustra- 
tion are to be in harmony with the criticism, the philosophical dis- 
quisition, and at the same time the popular demands of the present 
age, Dr. Smith’s Dictionary has had no predecessor in this country, 
and will hereafter, we are convinced, meet with no rival or equal. 

This work has not been compiled ‘by one person, but is the pro- 
duction of some twenty different hands, each of them eminent in a 
classical and scholarly sense, as any one may easily satisfy himself, 
seeing that the names are given, each with his distinctive mark to 
his own contributions. Dr. “Smith himself is one of these individuals, 
besides being responsible for the general plan. The articles are in 
alphabetical “order , and are illustrated by numerous engravings on 
wood. There is also an elaborate index, which will be found to 
simplify and expedite the process of reference. 

Contributors to a dictionary with the character of the one before 
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us, have at the present day many advantages and facilities which 
Lempriere could not possess or command; for, there have in recent 
times arisen a host of scholars, especially in Ger many, who have not 
only devoted themselves with unprecedented diligence and industr 

to critical investigations, and without allowing themselves to be 

satisfied by any prior author; but have been guided by that 
philosophical spirit and systematic science which have found their 
way into the regions of criticism, even where the department is 
surrounded with antiquarian distance and darkness. But not merely 
have science and philosophy been happily brought to bear upon 
classical investigations, for the zeal with which old manuscripts 
have been ransacked, and the number of travellers who have visited, 
explored, and interpreted ancient ruins, have had the most beneficial 
results, clasically speaking. 

The manner and shape in which these results have come to be 
published to the world must not pass unnoticed. ‘There are two 
features here to be pointed out. First, there is not only the bold, 
fearless, and irreverent character of modern investigation, as respects 
preceding theories, and alleged facts, but the liberal and free tone in 
which the whole is conducted. And secondly, as a necessary con- 
sequence of this unstraitened spirit, practical ‘ends are contemplated, 
and life-giving ideas or suggestions are sought for. Philosophical 
criticism indeed has discovered, as well as patient research into the 
actual, that the ancients, that the people in classical times, were flesh 
and blood like ourselves ; and that their social condition may properly, 
and without any unnecessary or false stretch of sympathies, be 
brought into communion with us and our times. Accordingly, 
classical studies can be, and are now, by many teachers, turned to 
practical and living purposes. 

Facts are now not alone demanded; dry information not alone 
given ; but such lights and interpretations are found legitimately to 
attach to the study of the Greeks and Romans, mirrored in their 
languages, their manners, institutions, and every-day existence, as 
come home to our own social condition, and lend us valuable hints or 
pleasing corroborations; at the same time that the very require- 
ments as well as fruits of classical studies are identified with refine- 
ment of taste. 

Dr. Smith’s Dictionary amply proves, and beautifully illustrates 
all this. To the student of classical literature the bock is ind lispensable, 
seeing the multitude and the variety of subjects on which it dilates, 
elucidating innumerable allusions in the classics to extinct habits and 
usages. ‘To the students of ancient art the volume also will prove a 
treasure, were the wood-cut illustrations alone considered—being 
all taken from antiques of unquestionable antiquity; and being in 
themselves beautiful, as well as characteristic relics. We observe 
that a large portion of these illustrations have been taken from the 
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collections in the British Museum,—a circumstance which will help 
to direct attention to articles in that national institution, which might 
be passed over by casual visitors. Even to the general reader, and 
all who cherish a generous curiosity, this is a desirable book; for it 
contains much curious information, and will satisfy upon a great 
variety of important subjects, any mind which takes delight in in- 
vestigating usages and institutions as they were realized among the 
most civilized nations of antiquity, or in tracing their influence down 
to our times and upon ourselves. 

It is not easy, however, by means of extracts, to present in our 
pages anything like a just view of the book. Let it be borne in 
mind that it contains upwards of a thousand pages, closely printed, 
and in double columns; that the articles may be called numberless ; 
and that very much of that which would be most illustrative of its 
character as well as interesting in itself, cannot be properly under- 
stood without the wood-cuts. The alphabetical arrangement too 
mars considerably the reviewer’s object, unless he bestows more time 
in comparing and combining scattered portions than we can command. 
We must, however, try to cull a few notices that may impart some 
notion of the work, as well as supply a little agreeable reading ; and 
from which it will be fairly inferred that the volume contains, in a 
moderate compass, and in the most popular form the subjects would 
allow, the results of modern scholarship applied to classical antiquity, 
and in the spirit of our own times. 

Generally speaking, the best papers are the most critical; and 
therefore, although in reality the most valuable, are not calculated 
to attract the most popular attention. Still, in some of these, such 
of them, for example, as relate to the Roman constitution and laws, 
we find striking coincidences, and still abiding substances, even to 
the very form. How apropos at the present moment, is the following 
dissertation on the term Ambitus! and how happy the practical hints 
in relation to our bribery habits! 


Ambitus, which literally signifies ‘a going about,” cannot, perhaps, be more 
nearly expressed than by our word canvassing. After the plebs had formed a 
distinct class at Rome, and when the whole body of the citizens had become 
very greatly increased, we frequently read in the Roman writers of the great 
efforts which it was necessary for candidates to make in order to secure the votes 
of the citizens. At Rome, as in every community into which the element of 
popular election enters, solicitation of votes, and open or secret influence and 
bribery, were among the means by which a candidate secured his election to 
the offices of state. : 

A candidate was called petttor; and his opponent, with reference to him, 
competitor. A candidate (candidatus) was so called from his appearing in the 
public places, such as the fora and Campus Martius, before his fellow-citizens, 
in a whitened toga. On such occasions the candidate was attended by his 
friends, (deductores,) or followed by the poorer citizens, (sectatores,) who 
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could in no other manner show their good-will or give their assistance. The 
word assiduitas expressed both the continual presence of the candidate at 
Rome and his continual solicitations. The candidate, in going his rounds or 
taking his walk, was accompanied by a nomenclator, who gave him the names 
of such persons as he might meet; the candidate was thus enabled to address 
them by their name—an indirect compliment which could not fail to be gene- 
rally gratifying to the electors. The candidate accompanied his address with 
a shake of the hand (prensatio.) The term benignitas comprehended gene- 
rally any kind of treating, as shows, feasts, &c. Candidates sometimes left 
Rome, and visited the colonie and municipia, in which the citizens had the 
suffrage ; thus Cicero proposed to visit the Cisalpine towns when he was a can- 
didate for the Consulship. 

That ambitus, which was the object of several penal enactments, taken as a 
generic term, comprehended the two species—ambitus and largitiones (bribery. ) 
Liberalitas and benignitas are opposed by Cicero, as things allowable; to 
ambitus and largitio, as things illegal. Money was paid for votes; and in 
order to insure secrecy and secure the elector, persons called interpretes were 
employed to make the bargain, sequestres te hold the money till it was to be 
paid, and divisores to distribute it. The offence of ambitus was a matter which 
belonged to the judicia publica; and the enactments against it were numerous. 
One of the earliest, though not the earliest ofall, the Lex Aimilia Baebia was 
specially directed against largitiones, ‘The Lex Cornelia Fulvia punished the 
offence withexile. The Lex Acilia Calpurnia imposed a fine on the offending 
party, with*exclusion from the Senate and all public offices, The Lex Tullia 
passed in the consulship of Cicero, in addition to the penalty of the Acilian 
law, inflicted ten years’ exilium on the offender; and, among other things, for- 
bade a person to exhibit gladiatorial shows (gladiatores dare) within any two 
years in which he was a candidate, unless he was required to do so ona fixed 
day, by a testator’s will. Two years afterwards, the Lex Aufidia was passed, by 
which among other things it was provided, that if a candidate promised (pro- 
nuntiavit) money to a tribe and did not pay it, he should be unpunished ; but if 
he did pay the money, he should further pay to each tribe (annually t) 3,000 
sesterces as long as he lived. This enactment occasioned the witticism of 
Cicero, who said that Clodius observed this law by anticipation; for he pro- 
mised but did not pay. The Lex Licinia (b. c. 58) was specially directed 
against the offence of sodalitium, or the wholesale bribery of a tribe by gifts 
and treating ; and another lex, passed when Pompey was sole Consul, had for its 
object the establishment of a speedier course of proceeding on trials for ambitus. 
All these enactments failed in completely accomplishing their object. 


We do not go exactly according to lexical order, and yet it con- 
trols us. Take something shout a particular ancient measure, of 
which mention often occurs: 


The most common use of the amphora, both among the Greeks and Romans, 
was for keeping wine. The cork was covered with pitch or gypsum, and 
(among the Romans) a label was attached to the amphora, inscribed with the 
names of the consuls under whom it was filled. The following cut represents 
the mode of filling the amphora from a wine cart, and is taken from a painting 
onthe wall of a house at Pompeii, 
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The amphora was also used for keeping oi!, honey, and moltea gold. A 
remarkable discovery made at Salona, in 1825, proves that amphore were used 
as coffins- ‘They were divided in half in the direction of the length, in order 
to receive the remains, and the two halves were put together again, and buried 
in the ground; they were found containing skeletons. 


From this extract it will be gathered how important and ex- 
planatory are the wood-cuts; just as the engraving will be found to 
illustrate in the following example relating to chariots:— 


The horses were commonly harnessed in a quadriga after the manner already 
represented, the two strongest horses being placed under the yoke, and the two 
others fastened on each side by means of ropes. This is implied in the use of 
the epithets “ roped steed,” for a horse so attached. ‘The two exterior horses 
were further distinguished from one another as the right and the left trace-horse, 
In a chariot race described by Sophocles, the driver, aiming to pass the goal 
which is on his left hand, restrains the nearest horse and gives the reins to that 
which was furthest from it, viz. the horse in traces on the right hand. Jn the 
splendid triumph of Augustus after the battle of Actium, the trace-horses of 
his car were ridden by two of his young relations. ‘Tiberius rode, as Suetonius 
relates, *on the left roped horse,” and Marcellus ‘on the right.” As the 
works of ancient art, especially fictile vases, abound in representations of qua- 
drigae, numerous instances may be observed, in which the two middle horses 
are yoked together as in a biga: and, as the two lateral oues have collars 
equally with the yoke-horses, we may presume that from the top of these 
proceeded the ropes which were tied to the rim of the car, and by which the 
trace-horses assisted to draw it. The first figure in the annexed woodcut is 
the chariot of Aurora, as painted ona vase found at Canosa. The reins of the 
two middle horses pass through rings at the extremities of the yoke. All the 
particulars which have been mentioned are still more distinctly seen in the 
second figure, taken from a terra-cotta at Vienna, It represents a chariot 
overthrown in passing the goal at the circus. The charioteer having fallen 
backwards, the pole and yoke are thrown upwards into the air; the two trace- 
horses have fallen on their knees, and the two yoke-horses are prancing on 
their hind legs. 


The Roman supper or cwna obtains a merited and minute notice. 


The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in later times, to recline at 
their meals, though this practice could not have been of great antiquity in 
Greece, since Homer never describes persons as reclining, but always as sitting 
at their meals. Isidore of Seville also attributes the same practice to the 
ancient Romans. Even in the time of the early Roman emperors, children in 
families of the highest rank used to sit together at an inferior table, while their 
fathers and elders reclined on couches at the upper part ofthe room. Roman 
ladies continued the practice of sitting at table, even after the recumbent 
position had become common with the other sex. It appears to have been 
considered more decent, anc more agreeable to the severity.and purity of ancient 
manners, for women to sit, more especially if many persons were preseut. But 
on the other hand we find cases of women reclining, where there was conceived 
to be nothing bold or indelicate in their posture. In some of the bas-reliefs, 
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representing the visit of Bacchus to Icarus, Erigone, instead of sitting on the 
couch, reclines upon it in the bosom of her father. In Juvenal a bride reclines 
at the marriage supper on the bosom of her husband. 


A wood-cut illustration is here given, taken from Montfaucon, of 
which this which follows is in part an explanation :— 


It seems intended to represent a scene of perfect matrimonial felicity. 
The husband and wife recline on a sofa of rich materials. A three-legged 
table is spread with viands before them, Their two sons are in front of the 
sofa, one of them sitting, in the manner above described, on a low stool, and 
playing with the dog. Several females and a boy are performing a piece of 
music for the entertainment of the married pair. Before lying down, the shoes 
or sandals were taken off, and this was commonly done by the attendants. In 
all the ancient paintings and _bas-reliefs illustrative of this subject, we see the 
guests reclining with naked feet; and in those of them which contain the 
favourite subject of the visit of Bacchus to Icarus, we observe a faun performe 
ing for Bacchus this office. The following wood-cut, taken from a terra cotta in 
the British Musuem, representing this subject, both shows the naked feet of Icarus 
who has partly raised himself from his couch to welcome his guest, and also 
that Bacchus has one of his feet already naked, whilst the faun js in the act of 
removing the shoe from the other. 


Take this about the yoke used for carrying burdens on the 
shoulders, that is, the Asilla :-— 


We also find this instrument displayed in works of Grecian art. A small 
bronze lamp found at Stabice (see the annexed woodcut) represents a boy 
carrying two baskets suspended froma pole which rests upon his right shoulder. 
The two other representations here introduced, though of a fanciful or ludicrous 
character, show by that very circumstance how familiar the ancients must have 
been with the use of this piece of furniture. The first is froma beautiful 
sardonyx in the Florentine museum: it represents a grasshopper carrying two 
baskets suspended each by three cords from the extremity of the yoke, and 
skilfully imitates the action of a man who is proceeding on a journey. The 
other is from a Greek painted vase (Sir W. Hamilton’s Vases, ii. 40), and usder 
the disguise ofa satvr, shows the mode in which lambs and other viands were 
sometimes carried in preparing for a sacrifice to Bacchus. In the co!lection of 
antique gems at Berlin there are no less than four representations of men 
carrying burthens in this manner. 


About bracelets :— 


The armi!la was, in fact, either a thin plate of metal, or a wire of consider- 
able thickness; and, although sometimes a complete ring, it was much more 
frequently made without having its ends joined ; it was then curved, so as to 
require, when put on, to be slightly expanded by having its ends drawn apart 
from one another ; and, according to its length, it went once, twice, or thrice 
round the arm, or even a greater number of times. When it made several 
turns, it assumed the form so clearly defined by Homer in the expression 
twisted spirals ;” a form illustrated by numerous armillae of gold and bronze 
in our collection of antiques, and exhibited very frequently on the Greek 
painted vases. 
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About shoes :— 


As most commonly worn, they probably did not much differ from our shoes, 
and are exemplified ina painting at Herculaneum, which represents a female 
wearing bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a panther’s skin, while she is in the 
attitade of dancing and playing on the cymbals. Her shoes are yellow, tlus- 
trating the fact that they were worn of various colours, especially by females. 
The shoe-ties are likewise yellow. These shoes appear light and thin, corres- 
ponding to the dress and attitude of the wearer. On the other hand, a marble 
foot in the British Museum exhibits the form of a man’s shoe. Both the sole 
and the upper leather are thick and strong. The toes are uncovered, and a 
thong passes between the great and the second toe as in a sandal. 


Torches :-— 


The torch always appears to be forraed of wooden staves or twigs, either 
bound by a rope drawn round them in a spiral form, as in the above middle 
figure, or surrounded by ciccular bands at equal distances, as in the two exte- 
rior figures, The inside of the torch may be supposed to have been filled with 
flax, tow, or other vegetable fibres, the whole being abundantly impregnated 
with pitch, rosin, wax, oil, and other inflammable substances, The branches 
of the oak, ilex, hazel, and hornbeam, were chiefly used for making them, by 
being cut into staves of the requisite forms. They were also made of the 
branches of the vine, which are exceedingly vascular, and certainly well adapted 
for imbibing and retaining fluids. Another admirable plant for making torches 


was the Spanish broom, the long twigs of which resemble rushes and are full 
of pith. 


It will be understood from almost every one of these citations, 
that the wood-cuts are essential to the instructive purposes of the 
dictionary ; and, therefore, without further drawing from its pages, 
than to give another illustrative and suggestive specimen,—having 
gladiatorial shows for its subject, we ‘close the paper. Certain 
remarks introduce our extract relative to practices that have their 
residue in the prize-ring, and other blackguard or questionable modes 
of our day. A few remarks fitly preface the quotation. 

Instead of the graceful amusements of the Greeks, sanguinary 
combats of eladiators were the chosen sports of the Romans. 
Representations of these combats were a favourite subject with 
the artist, and the Latin poets are full of Ilusions to this popular 
spectacle. The taste for these barbarous exhibitions was even 
extended to the provinces, for a very spirited delineation of a gladia- 
torial fight occurs on one of the Mosaic pavements discovered at 
Bienor. The gladiators were classed according to the arms the 
used ; the chief were the Mirmi/lo, armed like a Gaul, with the straight 
sword and buckler; the Samnite, distinguished by the oblong shield 
of the ancient Damien: the Thracian, ‘armed with the round shield 
and short sword of Thrace; the Secutor, who wore any of the arms 
of the preceding classes, and who was matched against the Retiarius, 
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so named because he endeavoured to entangle his adversary in a net 
(rete) and then stab him with the three-pointed spear or trident; 
finally there were equestrian gladiators who fought on horseback, 
but these were rarely exhibited. 

But now for the lexical information :— 


Gladiatorial combats are represented in the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Scan- 
rus at Pompeil, and illustrate in many particulars the brief account which has 
been given in this article of the several classes of gladiators. These bas- 
reliefs are represented in the following wood-cuts from Mazois. The figures 
are made of stucco, and appear to have been moulded separately, an! attached 
to the plaster by pegs of bronze or iron, In various parts of the frieze are 
written the name of the person to whom the gladiators belonged, and also the 
names of the gladiators themselves, and the number of their victories. The 
first pair of gladiators on the left hand represents an equestrian combat. Both 
wear helmets with vizors, which cover the who'e face, and are armed with 
spears and round bucklers. In the second pair, the gladiator on the left has 
been wounded ; he has iet fall his shield, and is imploring the merey of the 
people by raising his hand towards them. His antagonist stands behind him, 
waiting the signal of the people. Like all the other gladiators represented on 
the frieze, they wear the short apron fixed above the hips. The one on the 
left appears to be a mirmillo, and the one on the right, with an oblong shield, 
a Samnite. The third pair consists of a Thracian and a mirmillo, the latter 
of whom is defeated. The fourth group consists of four figures; two are secu- 
tores and tworetiarii. ‘The secutor on his knee, appears to have been defeated 
by the retiarius behind him: but as the fuscina is not adapted for producing 
certain death, the other secutor is called upon to do it. The retiarius in the 
distance is probably destined to fight in his turn with the surviving secutor. 
The last group consists of a mirmillo and a Samnite; the latter is defeated, 








Art. X.—ZTistoire des Francais des divers Etats aux cing derniers 
Siecles. Par AmMans-ALExis MonrTEIL. 

Tue information contained in this work, is conveyed through the 
medium of an imaginary correspondence between a Franciscan friar, 
a cordelier of Tours, and a brother of the same order of Thoulouse. 
Such a literary stratagem, however, has generally failed in combining 
the advantages of ¢ amusement and instruction in the same work; nor 
does the present attempt form an exception to the prevailing rule. 
Still, the author was employed for many years in collecting his facts, 
and from numerous antiquarian stores; and his has turned out to be 
not only a work with an attractive title, but one abounding with 
important details, provided the reader has the patience to g ather them 
out from a vast mass of lumber. 

The period selected by M. Monteil commences about the close of 
the fourteenth century, and at the accession of Charles VI.; and is 
one well adapted to supply matter for discussion. France was then 
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emerging from the horrors of feudalism: it had burst the fetters of 
bondage. <A large portion of the people were aflranchised ; and 
the reby a third class, viz., of burgesses, were added to the two already 
existing bodies of nobles and clergy. The cities before deserted by 
the monarch, the barons, and the church di; enitaries, began to increase 
in opulence and consequence; and their number had gradually risen 
to two thousand regular and fortified boroughs. And now supported 
by their respe ctive charters, the citizens of these — exercised 
sovereign power over their own distinctive economy, 
pay and number of their garrison troops; and, saul "oealedalines 
all the functions, in regard to peace and war, of independent states. 
The nobles however, still affected a proud and stiff-necked inde- 
pendence, reckless of kingly coercion; and the institutions of feudal- 
ism, although yielding rapidly to the influences of luxury and civili- 
zation, were, in some respects, maintained with the tenacity which 
habit and prejudice had imparted. The nobles, besides, possessed 
the privilege of refusing, at will, to follow their king to the field, 
except in case of a defensive war; and the sovereign was prohibited, 
as yet, from maintaining a standing army. An augmentation of 
wealth and power to the sovereign was, nevertheless, pr roduced by the 
law which gave to the Lord Paramount all fiefs, of which the natural 
heirs had become extinct; and the practice, then recently introduced, 
of fixing the majority of the king at his fourteenth, instead of his 
twenty- first year, assigned into the hands of the monarch the au- 
thority which would otherwise have been vested in one or more of 
the proud nobility during the period of a minority. Influenced by 
these, and other circumstances, the manners of the French began, at 
this period, to lose those chivalric, or rather barbarous peculiarities 
which had formerly characterized their civil commotions, their domestic 
policy, their very literature, and their diversions. The fortified towns, 
formerly the elory of France, to subdue one of which, of ordinary 
size, required from Edward the Third almost the erection of another 
town, had already lost, in some measure, their importance from the 
invention of gunpow der: and the manufacture of cannons, some of 
them sixty, or even eighty feet in length, began to restrict the indul- 
gence of warlike propensities to the larger tow ns, which were alone 
able to withstand these appalling engines of destruction. ‘These re- 
markable innovations in the art of war produced an obvious effect 
upon the condition and consequence of the nobles. Intrenched 
within their castles, they had been powerful enough to defy the in- 
cursions of an enemy, unless able by its nmbens to surround the 
towering edifice, and thus to cut off supplies. Frowning from the 
brow of an eminence, or raising its proud head amidst the verdure of 
the plain, the ancient Chateau presented a miniature representation 
of the fortified tewn or burgh. Nor were its internal regulations 
and construction unworthy of this commanding appearance, for it 
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was surrounded by inclosures of walls; defended by bastions and 
watch-towers, and possessed the resources of a donjon, which obliged 
the besieger to ascend stage by stage, as in the citadel of a for tified 
town; it wes moreover furnished with the artifices of false gates and 
of concealed posterns, from which an une kpected sally could be 
made upon the enemy; but with the mysterious aid of subterranean 
passages, branching out into labyrinthine mazes. ‘The manufacture 
of arms had becn hitherto carried on independent of the city me- 
chanic, within the very walls of the castle; and even women were 
employed i in the preparation of arrows, and lances, and several other 

descriptions of light weapons. But the recent discovery of Roger 
Bacon had begun to humble the pride of these nobles. Not only 
was the very existence of their habitations endangered by the new 
method of artillery, but their capability of infringing upon the de- 

imesnes of others diminished by its success. The art of fortification 
would require from henceforward the sciences of arithmetic and 
geometry; and as the inhabitants of towns, from their mechanical 
and commercial occupations, far surpassed, in such knowledge, the 
prond and ignorant nobility, the importance of the burgesses began, 

in respect to warlike affairs, to gain the superiority. “Toward the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, another powerful blow was struck 
against the s spirit of feudality, by Charles VI. designating the term 
SerF ‘defamatoryand opprobrious ;” whilst on the steeple of the 
cathedral, at Orleans, this memorable inscription was placed: ‘“ Let- 
bertus factus est liber, teste hac sancta Ecclesia.” 

During the changes which the other orders of socicty experienced, 
the clerzy preserved, or, perhaps, increased their ascendancy. In 
some cities the bishop shared the temporal jurisdiction with the lord- 
paramount: it was by no means unusual to see a powerful baron 
constrained to hold the bridle of an abbé, and at meal-time to stand 
behind his chair, until the proud ecclesiastic chose to utter the con- 

descending permission to sit down. Rome, therefore, and Italy, 
were not exclusiv ely blessed with such sights. The same priest who 
began his sacred functions by saying mass fcr the poor payment of 
twopence, was, in the fulness of that dignity which the superstition 
of the people accorded to him, seen to occupy, in military grandeur, 
the fortress of the town, where once his lowly origin had excited the 
compassion or contempt of the burgesses. In Bur oundy, the country 
of great convents, of big cellars, of large fish- ponds, of spacious re- 
fectories,—the nobles, be ‘stowing on the monastic institutions the 
greater parts of their wealth, reserved to themselv es, and to their 
successors, the right of “fast,” or of giving feasts on certain days of 
the year. A stranger, in travelling through the vicinage of Paris, 
would be attracted by the numerous steeples scattered throughout 
the country. ‘To his enquiries, “what issuch or such an edifice?” 

the answer most commonly would be, ‘that is a rich priory; yonder 
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stands an important monastery; that is a celebrated abbey.” Over 
these institutions the king possessed the right of procuration ; that 
is, of breakfasting , dining, or supping, in their refectories ; but this 
privilege was generally commuted for money. 

Nor was it merely this usurpation of authority and overweening 
influence, which the clergy, in those days, peculiarly enjoyed in 
France. In the councils of princes; in the regulation of finance; 
in the administration of justice ; in all departments of public busi- 
ness, the clergy possessed the predominating influence: for, often- 
times, even the helmet and sword were not considered incompatible 
with the priestly habit; and when occasion required, or self-interest 


called, the priestly hand was raised, to strike a sturdy blow, to gain . 


fresh concessions, or defend its already acquired rights. 

The personal character of Charles Vv. on whom his people had 
conferred the appellation of ‘‘’The Wise,” had endeared him to his 
subjects; and the veneration of his subjects silently tended to in- 
crease monarchial despotism; but, the youth and inefficiency of 
Charles VI., and the ambition and rapacity of his uncles, who exer- 
cised the government during his minority, enveloped the royal au- 
thority in an obscurity, w hich was augmented during the period of a 
long and unfortunate reign. Ancicnt customs and privileges were 
maintained with little alteration ; or were changed, about this era, 
somewhat in favour of royalty. The King, in 1346, first assumed 
the title of “ Majesty,” (which was not generally adopted until more 
than a century later), in a commission relative to the financial depart- 
ment. It was now considered as an abuse, sanctioned, indeed, by 
precedent, that the princes of the blood roy al should be permitted, 
like their sévereign, to wear the ‘robe fleurdelisée,” or coronation 
vestment, which manifested royalty in its fullest display. Being re- 
solved to elevate the regal dignity by the force of his own mind, 
Charles the Wise had acted from the suggestions of reason, rejecting 
to place that dependence either on his council, or even on the advice 
of his confessor, which was usu: uly assigned to those offices by the 
kings of France. Never, at any prior period, had the monarch been 
invested with a ereater degr ee of external splendour than during the 
middle and close of the fourteenth century. 


- 


*“‘T wish,” says the supposed monk of Tours, to his brother of Toulouse, 
“that you could seethis numerous train of courtiers, composed of the civil, the 
ecclesiastical, and the military orders, and that you could view them when tra- 
velling, 01 in procession, Extended along the country, like a great army of 
cavalry, gentlemen, lords, esquires, valets, pages, ladies and damsels, magis- 
trates and lawyers, financiers and priests, monks and bishops, all present 
themselves to view, mounted on horsebavk. In the midst of this assemblage 
sits the king, surrounded by his officers and his guard, who form a considerable 
square around him, leaving between themselves and the sovereign a respectful 
distance: before the king are carried the scarf, embroidered with the fleur-de- 
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lis, the ermine mantle, the royal hat, and the sword of state. Around this 
detachment of equestrians, (amongst whom were pointed out to me from the 
first day, by my young associates, the pages, who made me readily distinguish 
them by their splendid equipages, and still more by their gravity, the fools 
belonging to the king and the royal family,) was another troop composed of 
valets and of purveyors, who are appointed to exercise in the towns and villages, 
the right of seizing at will, either furniture or other commodities: and it is 
diverting to see the; landed proprietors, the civil authorities, and even the 
superiors of convents and of hospitals, standing at the barriers, and unfolding 
to the wind their long lists of rates, and their charters, the tenor of which is 
to prevent purveyors from infringing upon their privileges ; and if they persist 
in so doing, they are liable to punishment from those whom they seek to op- 
press.” 


Iven at this remote period, when plate was not introduced into 
England, and when the luxury of forks was unknown here, the table 
of the French monarch, upon state occasions, is said to have been 
thus served: 


Represent to yourself a spacious hall, the walls covered with the finest silken 
tapestries ; imagine, at certain distances, that there are sideboards for wine, 
laden with decanters of gold and silver; also sideboards for plate, adorned in 
profusion with rich jewellery, purchased with the fines paid by suitors. Sup- 
pose also, under a high canopy of velvet, several tables of different sizes, to 
which you ascend by steps covered with the richest velvets; in the midst of 
these, and under a festoon of golden cloth, place a table for the king. Is the 
picture complete in your mind? Well, then, behold the monarch approach in 
the centre of his grand train; he is clothed in garments shining with gold and 
jewels ; he sits, the crown on his head, yet placing himself below the arch- 
bishops and the bishops, although above all the other persons assemb'ed. By 
whom think you he is servel? By the great nobles of the realm? No: by 
dignitaries of the church? No: those who attend the king are princes—even 
his brothers: observe the immense number of officeis, either of the hall or 
kitchen, clad in si'‘ken vestments, the colours of their respective functions, in 
the midst of the serjeants-at-arms, or of guards holding maces and lances in 
their hands, or surrounded by a crowd of servants who carry torches to illumi- 
nate the feast; all these persous come, go, return, pass and repass each other 
without the slightest disorder or confusion. Meanwhile, the minstrels, accord- 
ing to custom, place their silver trumpets to their lips, and by their flourishes 
amuse both the guests and the spectators. 

Each time that the herald cries aloud “ the king driuks,” every individual of 
the assembly exclaims “ long live the king ;” as in our feast of the Epiphany, 
when in our banquets we choose a pretty child, andca'l him king, At the last 
course of the feast, the hypocras and wine are served ; and the king, who had 
washed before the repast, washes afterwards: grace appropriated to royalty is 
then said, and wine and spices are handed round. ‘Then the king withdraws, 
preceded by the ushers and esqrires of the body, and followed by the court. 
Meanwhile the queen takes her repast, on solemn occasions, in a different 
apartment to that occupied by the king ; sits in the midst of the princesses and 
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ladies, whilst a sedate male personage, at the bottom of the table, talks to her 
seriously upon the actions and, manners of celebrated French characters, in 
former times. 


The court of the Dauphin of France, similar in its regulations to 
that of the king, is described as forming the model of those held by 
the other princes of the blood, the Dukes of Burgundy, of Brittany, 
and Lorraine, the Count du Foix, and of the King of Navarre. 

With regard to etiquette, and to what worldly people call pleasures, more 
especially with respect to cabals, intrigues, reports, accusations, calumny, malice, 
wickedness, this court represents, in miniature, that of the monarch, 

According to the custom of all large and well arranged establishments, five 
repasts are daily served in the household of the Dauphin. First, on those 
mornings which are not appointed to fast, there is breakfast, then dinner, 
(which is a corruption of decimer, from decim-heure, or the repast de dix-heure) 
after which there is a second dinner, (or redescimrer abbreviated to resct- 
mrer), then supper (entitled souper, from the custom of providing soup for that 
occasion) ; after all, comes that nocturnal meal, which the people of the world 
have adopted in imitation of our fraternity, and have called, like us, a colla- 
tion ; although they make not, like us, collatious from the sacred writings,and 
from theological works. 


But this picture of magnificence, comfort, and order was mourn- 
fuily reversed during the later days of Charles VI. Moral causes, 
the operation of which may be traced in the most minute circum- 
stances, contributed to the decline of that prosperity which was the 
source of luxury. The court of Charles the Wise, distinguished 
for the strictness of his regulations, was yet cheered and refined b 
the presence of the fair noblesse, whom that benevolent and dis- 
criminating monarch rescued by his decrees from the gloomy castles 
in which it had been the custom of their lords to immure them, 
upon the slightest offence against their dignity or will. At the time 
that he restored these fair blossoms to their genial clime, he enacted 
the utmost strictness of deportment, enforced the most scrupulous 
deference to female modesty, and actually banished one of his 
courtiers for having indulged in improper conversation in the 
presence of ladies. Whilst investing the supreme authority with the 
importance and splendour which our author describes, the monarch 
was simple and moderate in his own habits, correct in his morals, 
and regular in his devotional observances: he possessed also the 
virtue of economy: he regulated the private expenditure of the 
sovereign, assigning to his pleasur es the outlay of thirty livres daily, 
and to charity, one-third of that sum. But this wise system ceased 
with his existence: luxury, immorality, frivolity of the most debasing 
character, quickly squandered the resources of the treasury, and 
destroy ed the respect and estimation towards the king; and Charles 
V1., who ascended the throne invested with a greater degree of power 
and honour than had attended the accession of his father. » Was carried 
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to the grave, after a long and unfortunate life, neither mourned by 
any of hissubjects, nor even attended to the tomb by any prince 
of the blood royal. 

Some facts have been collected, relative to the mechanical arts as 
th ey were observed at this period,—with regard to which we wil 
give the following account :— 

Look at the central.towns of France, which are the marts of our various pres 
vinces ; look at the maritime and frontier towns, which constitute the great 
commercial resorts both of France and of the neighbouring nations. Observe, 
also, the countries which are between Europe and Asia, where nature has fixed, 
eternally, the commerce of the world ; look at Syria, at Egypt, more especially, 
on account of its two seas, and fine river: it is there that the European ships 
resort to carry their corn, wine, fruit, skins, furs, stuffs, hemp, timber, resin, 
amber, iron, copper, lead, pewter, and, what is to be regretted, quantities of 

gold and silver which never return, It is from the Egyptian shores that they 
transport thousands of articles, indispensable to us,—such as cotton, si!k, and 
sugar, the produce of Egypt; nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, and pepper, which 
are brought from the Indies. 


We also learn that 


“ The sugar-cane was at this time cultivated in the islands of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Candia, and Sicily; yet this and other articles of commerce were 
chiefly brought to the continental countries from Egypt, to the great 
detriment of the European traders, and to the benefit of the Grand Turk, who 
exacted great toils upon this description of merchandise, and who, with such 
profits, found means to support the standing infidel armies which then occupied 
the Holy land. 


Many amusing instances are given of the superstitions of the age. 
The following ceremony is curious; it relates to the abjuration of a 
leper :— 


Notwithstanding the inequality of their conJlition, the youthful daughter of 
a graduate of our university consented to marry the son of a rich merchant 3 
and although the world cried shame, the marriage was coinpleted ; and proving 
at first happy, all objections were silenced. After some time had elapsed, the 
bloom of health which had once enlivened the countenance of the young man, 
began, however, to fade. Heat, irritation, and excoriations proclaimed at 
length the ravages of that frightful disease which was brought hither from the 
conntry where our Saviour perished. 

For a long time the relations of the poor youth endeavoured to blind 
themselves to his situation, but, at last, the symptoms of leprosy became so evi- 
dent, that medical assistance was indispensable. The doctors declared that the 
interference of the church could not be avoided.. As the graduate holds the 
office of advocate to the convent, I could not forbear proffering my assistance 
to his family on this occasion. How overwhelmed with compassion was I, on 
beholding the condition of the young husband! His blooming cheeks and fair 
eye-brows were defaced by the scabia, the ravages of which upon a handsome 
person, depict too well the stains with which sin sullies,the pure mind. 

Towards the afieruoon of an appointed day, a numerous assemblage of persons 
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being collected, the ceremony of separating this unfortunate young man from 
his kindred and from the people was performed. 

The leper, clad ina shroud, awaited at the bottom of the stair. The clergy 
of his parish had come in procession, and had conducted him to the church. 
An illuminated bier was prepared, in which the young man was placed, in a 
manner similar to that in which dead bodies usually lie instate. Then masses 
for the departed were sung, and the wonted besprinklings and incense offerings 
were made. He was then led by the bridge of Saint Ladte, without the town, 
to the smal] house which he was to occupy. 

On arriving at the door, over which was placed a little clock, surmounted 
by across, the leper, before casting off his garment, threw himself on his knees, 
The curate who attended him then made an affecting discourse, exhorting him 
to patience, reminding him of the tribulation of Jesus Christ, pointing out to 
him, above his head, that heaven which was ready to receive him, the abode of 
the afflicted here, where there will be neither sickness nor leprosy, where all will 
be eternally pure and happy. After this address was concluded, the unfortunate 
young man threw off his dress, put on the habiliment of a leper, and took his 
rattle, (a toy sim‘'arto that which children use) to warn every one to fly at his 
approach. Then the curate, with a loud vouice, pronounced in these terms the 
prohibitions ordered by the ritual. 

I forbid thee to take off this thy dress of a leper. 

I forbid thee to walk bare-footed. 

I forbid thee to pass through by-lanes or narrow streets. 

I forbid thee to speak to any one who faces thee to the windward. 

I forbid thee to enter into any church, monastery, fair, market ; or into any 
place where men shal! be assembled. 

I forbid thee to drink, or to wash thy hands, either in a fountain, or in a 
river. 

I forbid thee to handle any article of merchandize before thou hast purchased it. 

I forbid thee to touch, or to give anything to children, 

I forbid thee to live with any woman except thy wife. 

Then the priest gave him his hand to kiss, threwa shovel of earth upon his 
head, and closing the door, recommended hiin to the prayers of the assisting 
clergy. All the bystanders then retired. 


The following is also curious, as it relates to conventional customs : 


My old relation from the square of St. John is still in existence, and she 
intreated me to-day to dine at her house. In compliance with her request, I 
went thither, and met an elderly nun, whomI mistook at first for a widow. She 
proved to bea Benedictine, recently arrived from the marches of Maine, where 
her convent had been pillaged by the Bretons and the English. All her com- 
panions were dispersed. We inquired why they had abandoned their convent, 
which, by their presence, they- might have preservedf rom plunder.— Trust the 
English!" replied she; ‘* they are a pitiless people ; besides, our fortifications 
were worth nothing, although they had cost us so much. Our deceased abbess, 
God rest her soul! knew nothing of military defence. She made her walls 
between the bastions too large, so that the towers afforded no mutual protection. 
We told her that it would be necessary to raise the clock tower, in order that 
it might also serve as a watch tower. She would not listen tu it, A river 
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flows by the very walls of the convent: you would suppose that our abbess 
would have cirected its course into the moats which surround the edifice, She 
was blind even to the necessity of that precantion, We now suffer the penalty 
of her folly. We have been obli zed to fly from cur home, and to trust for its 
defence to a handful of timid peasants, Who surrenered the instant that they 
saw the scaling ladder applied to the walls. Had we,” continued the nun, 
“ encountered ‘this calamity in my earlier days, it would have Leen sufficient to 
disperse the assailants, to have e presented ourselves on the summit of a tower, 
with a little bell in our hands, menacing our foes with excommunication. In 
those days relics, merely exhibited on the battlements, secured the safety of the 
sinallest monasteries ; but now nothing is held sacred by these outlandish and 
warlike people (the English); they have already burned several convents, and 
thrown others into confusion, Ou my journey hither, the day being far spenit, 
I rang the bell at the door of an abbey of nuns of Saint Bernard. A small 
grated window was opened :—* My sister, will you give me an asylum?” 
** Who are you?” replied ahoarse voice. Lam the sister Agatha.” A young 
archer (the person, doubtless, who had spoken to me) put his head out of the 
window, which he closed immediately, and the door remained also closed. In 
the adjacent vi lage I was informed that this abbey was occupied by soldiers, 
who, after having stormed it, were consuming, in constant revels, the provi- 
sions which they had found there. Formetly, monastic institutions enjoyed a 
degree of consideration which they have now lost. When monarchs were de- 
sirous to conclude a peace, they swore to observe it, and the oath was taken 
within the walls of a monastery. When a lady of rank was charged with 
laxity in her moral conduct, she was declared innocent or guilty, according to 
the proofs which were exhibited at a monastery. When a nobleman escaped 
from great peril, or returned from distant warfare, a monastery was benefited by 
his good fortune. So soon asthe first verdure appeared, the villagers has- 
tened to carry it to the gates of their nearest convent: in summer they offered 
their earliest vegetables, in autumn their finest fruits, to the saints of the mo- 
nastery. In winter, when they killed a buck or a boar, they carried the best 
parts of the animal to the convent; if the suow covered the ground, they has- 
tened to clear it away from the roads which led to the convent, and thought 
they had not done enough unless they had given, along with their children, 
their cattle and their landstothe convent. All were for the convent—always 
were the people occupied for the convent. 


The unfortunate Jews experienced the effects of that security and 
prosperity which emboldened the clergy to expend all their rage 
upon this persecuted people. Already nearly exterminated in the 
reign of Louis VII., and expatriated for a time by the command of 
Philip Augustus, they were preserved from ruin by the patronage of 
the nobility, whom they found it expedient to oblige and conciliate, 
whilst practising the most unconscionable usury among the less 
pow erful classes. 

Xestored or banished at sundry times, according to the inclination 
or policy of the reigning monarch, the insurrections of the people 
occasionally forced ‘these wihappy outcasts from the homes in which 
they had been domesticated. A still more wretched fate sometimes 
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awaited them, when the fury of intolerance, aggravated by personal 
hatred, broke out in acts of diabolical revenge. In the town of 
‘Tours several of these unfortunate wretches were burned; and in 
the neighbourmg town of Chinon an immense ditch was dug, and 
filled with combustibles, into which 160 of that nation were plunged; 
the fatal spark was then kindled, and the whole were consumed. 
Degradation of every species,—even if life were permitted, awaited 
this devoted race, and all the varieties of death and dishonour were 
their portion. In several provinces of France, especially in Aquitaine, 
they ran upon them as if they had been wild beasts, and butchered 
them in the most barbarous manner. Thus pursued, it is astonishing 
that the Jews continued to reside in a country where such outrages 
against them were frequent, and often unpunished. Yet the 
remained chiefly in the southern provinces, and by degrees established 
themselves not only there, but in various other parts of France. 
The most invidious distinctions were still, however, enforced; and 
when the burgesses permitted the residence of this wretched people 
in the towns, they compelled the wearing of a badge, generally two 
folds of yellow felt on the dress,—a mark for the jeers and derision 
of the multitude. ‘They were prohibited from employing Christians 
to suckle their children: nor could they even bathe in the rivers, so 
rigorous were the restrictions. ‘The most trivial offences were visited 
with unexampled severity; and if the fatal sentence was passed 
on one of their order, he was hung up between two dogs, as 
an aggravation of punishment. ‘The confiscation of their goods was 
then, as in England, a daily occurrence. But the love of excessive 
gain seems, in their days of exclusion from Christian society, to have 
been the inbred, irretrievable vice of the whole order; and to check 
their excessive usury it was necessary to enact that the interests of 
their weekly loans should be restricted to twopence in the pound ; 
and they were prohibited from receiving as pledges either the vases, 
or other ornaments of a church, ploughshares, or soiled clothes. 
Even the decrees which recalled them to France named them in the 
ost contemptuous terms, and alluded to the facility with which they 
night be re-driven from the country when a certain number of years 
should have expired; and yet it was thought no shame or injustice 
to make this stiff-necked people the unwilling instruments of benefit 
to the state. Thus, when the bridge of Hotel Dieu was required 
over the river Seine at Paris, five of the richest were condemned upon 
pretext of their religious offences, their property confiscated and 
appropriated to the construction of that fabric. 

These acts were not the only evidences of an imperfect legislation. 
Duels had at one time become so frequent as to require particular 
enactments for their prevention: as, when the debt about which 
any dispute occurred did not amount to fivepence. The regulation 
of the mode in which this barbarous custom might be maintained had 
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engaged the attention of several of the French kings. In 1205, 
Philip Augustus had restricted the length of the club, with which 
single combat was then pursued, to three feet t; and in 1260, Saint 
Louis abolished the practice of deciding civil matters by duelling. 
With the revival of literature and of the arts, national manners 
became ameliorated, and duels necessarily declined. It was still, 
however, not unusual for the French to promote or to behold those 
single combats over which the pages of romance have thrown a 
delusive charm, and which were, in early times, hallowed, in the 
opinion of the vulgar, by their accompanying superstitious ceremonies. 
When any quarrel had been referred to this mode of decision, the 
parties met on the appointed day, and frequently in an open space, 
overshadowed by the walls of a convent, which thus lent its sanction 
to the bloody scene. From day -break the people were generally 
employed in erecting scaffolds and stages, and in placing themselves 
upon the towers and ramparts of the adjacent buildings. About 
noon, the cavalcade was usually seen to to make its arrival at the 
door of the lists: then the herald cried, ‘‘ Let the appellant appear ;” 
and his summons was answered by the entrance of the challenger, 
armed cap-a-pie, the escutcheon suspended from his neck, his visor 
lowered, and an image of some national saint in his hand. He was 
allowed to pass within the lists, and conducted to his tent. The 
accused person likewise appeared, and was led in the same manner to 
his tent. ‘Then the herald, in his robe embroidered with fleur-de-lis. 
advanced to the centre of the lists and exclaimed, “ Oyez, oyez! 
lords, knights, and squires, people of all condition, our sovereign lord, 
by the grace of God, King of France, forbids you, on pain of death 
or confiscation of goods, either to cry out, to speak, to cough, to spit, 
or to make signs. " During a profound silence, ; in which nothing but 
the murmurs “of the unconscious streamlet, or the chirping of birds, 
might be heard, the combatants quitted their tents, to take in- 
dividuallythe two first oaths. When the third oath was to be administer- 
ed it was customary for them to meet, and for the marshal to take the 
right hand of each and to place it on the cross. Then the functions 
of the priest began; and the usual address, endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the angry passions of the champions, and to remind them of . 
their common dependence on the Supreme Being, may have tended 
to benefit the bystanders, although it generally failed of its effect 
with the combatants. 

If the parties persisted, the last oath was administered. The 
combatants were obliged to swear solemnly that they had neither 
about them nor their horses, stone, nor herb, nor charm, nor invoca- 
tion; and that they would fight only with their bodily strength, their 
weapons, and their horses. The crucifix and breviary were then 
presented to them to kiss, the parties retired into their tents, the 
heralds uttering their last admonition to exertion and courage, and 
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the challengers rushed forth from their tents, which were immediately 
dragged from within the lists. Then the marshal of the field having cried 
out ‘* Let them pass, let them pass,” the seconds retired. The com- 
batants instantly mounted their horses, and the contest commenced. 

In most criminal cases, the supposed delinquent was referred to 
the church; and although the ordeal by fire was almost abolished, 
the horrors of torture were substituted. ‘And if the evidence of 
nore than one witness were adduced, the question, that cruel and 
often fatal temptation to falsehood and infamy, was administered in 
all its terrible force. This way was then deemed the most expe- 
ditious,—for not to enter minutely into the intricate details respect- 
ing French legislature, which M. Monteil has given elaborately, how, 
indeed, could justice be expected, when the judges were seldom ap- 
pointed by merit, their offices being hereditary, and inehenees being 
not unfrequent of their purchasing them from the kin 

From M. Monteil’s observations on the education of youth, it 
appears, that under the tutelage of a master of the novices, the sons 
of respectable or of opulent parents were, both in this country and 
in France, bred up in convents. Instructed in Latin from the age of 
nine or ten years, the young student became familiar with it from its 
association with music, his psalter being taught him in that language, 
in which also it was the common practice among the monks to con- 
verse. After the acquisition of Latin, and likewise of Greek, which 
appears to have been at this time more sedulously cultivated in 
France than in England, the addition of a slight acquaintance with 
the Arabic tongue was thought to be desirable, in an age of super- 
stition, when the crusades were still in memory, and when ‘pilgrimages 
were in high repute. Yet Latin might almost have been deemed 
sufficient, since the inhabitants of Poland, Hungary, and Germany 
conversed fluently in that language ; and all the ‘better-informed 
classes among the oriental nations were acquainted with it. After 
proficiency in these and other studies had been acquired within the 
precincts of the convent, it was usual to send the pupils to some 
considerable school in the town, where a course of rhetoric, logic, 
metaphysics, and natural philosophy prepared the capacity of ‘the 


youth to receive such an initiation into theology and ethics as ac-. 


corded with the notions of those times. The science of mathematics 
was then inculcated with caution, and but rarely; or even in pri- 
vacy. “TI will not,” says the Cordelier of Tours, speaking the sen- 
timents of his age, “ persuade you from teaching mathematics, if 
you are determined upon it; but such instruction must be given 
with precaution, and with prudence—that i is, in a retired apartment, 
Without permitting that geometrical figures, algebraic letters, or 
conjunctions should be traced on the walls or floors. The charac- 
ter of no person should be endangered; more especially ought 
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one to guard against attaching to any person the imputation of 
sorcery.” 

After a partial initiation into these studies, a course of improve- 
ment at the University of Paris was deemed essential to complete 
the education of those who aspired either to honours in the church 
or in the state. ‘The University of Paris, at this time, stood in high 
repute, and was the resort, not only of the young French literati, 
but of the high-born and the studious portion of the community in 
England. That of Saragossa, rising in estimation, and established 
on the same plan, and with thea same statutes as the University of 
Paris, was still in its infancy, compared to its model, although 
favoured by the peculiar patronage of the kings of Arragon. To 
avail himself of the advantages offered in the capital, the young stu- 
dent was obliged to pursue a course of reading selected from the 
works of Aristotle, of Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Abelard, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and other metaphysicians and theologians. 
Meanwhile, all the polite branches of literature were uncultivated, 
and almost unknown. ‘The theatre, more particularly the criterion 
of taste, in an age when the progress of literature was impeded by 
the absence of the printing press, betrayed that deficiency of refined 
taste, and fondness for scenic diversions, which characterize a nation 
scarcely emerging from barbarism. Confined chiefly to the clergy, 
it was either made by them the vehicle of moral and religious in- 
struction, in a form adapted to the comprehension rather of children 
than of men; or it was rendered the means of repressing heresy, or 
of alluring noviciates to the conventual vows. ‘These modes of 
spiritual diversion were but partially approved by the clergy, who 
reasonably dreaded the kindling of that spark of enthusiasm which 
stimulates within the youthful bosom the inclination for worldly 
pleasures. But the popular taste proved predominant; and even the 
cloistered monks relieved the monotony of their soitieeniasd exist- 
ence by representations, of which the honour of their order and pro- 
fession was the theme, but in which many collateral circumstances, 
more beguiling to the fancy, were introduced. The ancient mystery, 
still so attractive to the Bocuch, i is described with considerable ani- 
mation in the following extract :— 


What a splendid féte was given by Philip the Fair, at Paris, in celebration 
of his son’s knighthood; I know not if any entertainments have been since 
given superior, or even equal in magnificence. Thus, brother, tell me, do you 
remember it? We were both so young; you indeed younger than myself, a 
fact which it does not displease you to hear. 

At Tours, this fete was the subject of conversation for many years after- 
wards: my father, who was present, delighted, especially among his family and 
friends, to recall the minutest details of that part of the amusements which had 
pleased him most; this, I believe, was the great Mystery represented in a 
gay theatre hung with rich tapestry which had been woven in the midst of the 
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meadow, or rather island of Notre Dame. In the piece, according to my father, 
the various scenes which life ‘presents, were enacted: mechanics with their 
tools, doctors with their phials, officers of justice with their warrants, warriors 
with their swords, ecclesiastics with their copes, and the soul personified by the 
emblem of the most intelligent of animals the fox, successively an apprentice, 
a boy, a master, a warden of a company, an apothecary, a wild boar, a surgeon, 
a physician, a proctor, an advocate, a judge, a president, a clerk, a monk, an 
abbot, a bishop, an archbishop, or the pope himself; yet still retaining his 
native attributes; perpetually allowing his long tail to escape from beneath 
his clothes, or his little ears, always showing his lively and sagacious eyes, and 
ever devouring eggs and poultry. “Tmagine,” added my father, “ here and 
there groups of kings of the beaux, rakes in their shirts, wild men surrounded 
by young Parisians, nymphs of Paris forming different dances and movements, 
and in the distance, the venerable figure of Adam, contemplating his descendants 
of the fourteenth century thus attired, and in masquerade.” He!]l was also re- 
presented ike a vast lake of sulphur, of pitch, and of fire: in the midst of its 
dark waves was a deep cavern, opening its formidable mouth, through which 
legions of devils laden with souls, were passing and repassing, and my father, 
who had an excellent memory and much wit, imitated the torments and groans 
of the damned, with so much skill, that one both saw and heard‘them. 1 must 
also add,’that one perceived, as it were, when he spoke, the smell of that thick, 
humid, and offensive atmosphere which is related to proceed from the regions 
of darkness. 

My father loved also to render a tribute of justice to the pious genius of the 
Parisian artists, who had represented Jesus Christ in his infancy so simple, so 
lovely, a chaplet on his arm, talking, smiling, eating apples with his mother: 
Then, in his passion so gentle, so touching, expiring in the midst of cries and 
shouts, with pardon on his lips; lastly, in the day of bis triumph, breaking 
through the vaults of death, quitting his tomb, mounting to the skies in the 
brilliancy of his power, and leaving on earth Pilate clothed in his judge’s robes ; 
Caiphas with his mitre ; Herod with his crown upon his head,—a terrible lesson 
to iniquitous judges, to wicked priests, and to bad kings. 

At this time the taste for theatrical representations was general; and 
Tours, our civil authorities, in imitation of their brethren elsewhere, acted the 
Mystery of the Apostles in prayer. J was then fifteen years of age, engaged 
in the study of rhetoric. I was attired as St. John; and I can never forget 
that I and my companions were six long hours upon our knees, without eating 
or drinking, in public devotion. Put behold! another spectacle !—when we 
quitted the stage, the young girls came in crowds to embrace the apostles, 
willing or unwilling ; I defended myself vigorously both with feet and hands, 
for I purposed to become a Cordelier: wevertheless, I saluted no fewer than 
thirty young camsels; and, my brother, will you believe me? the impression, 
although I velate what happened sixty vears ago, is notentirely effaced, Often 
have Li in the pulpit, cited this fact, as a proof of the dangers incident to the 
seductions of the other sex. , 

During the calamitous reigus of Philip de Valois, and his son John, the 
theatres “declined, but revived under Charles the Wise, and have more espe- 
cially under Charles VI., who goes so frequently with his young queen, and 
his young court, to the new mysteries, represented periodically at St. Maur. 
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It is now designed, according to report, to establish regular theatricals at Paris; 
doubtless, such a scheme is greatly desired at Tours. 

The four mendicant orders who consider themselves as more particularly 
responsible for the safety of Christianity, have taken alarm at this plan. We, 
the chiefs and deans of the four convents, have successively assembled upon the 
questions. Neither the Jacobins nor the Cordeliers have made any resolution 
upon the subject, but, to-day, a decision was made by the Augustines, that they 
should oppose every species of spectacular diversion. 

The mystery of the Cordeliers is thus described :— 

In imitation of the clerks of parliament in Paris, or in Basoche, who mount 
upon the marble table of the hall, in the palace where our kings hold their 
solemn festivals, our young people (of the convent) mounted upon a great table 
in the refectory, and when all our numerous community were ranged and seated 
around, they began to act. 

In the first scene a youth is retained in the world by demons, under the form 
of women, dignities, honours, ambition, fortune, and riches. Saint Francis, 
with a powerfu: arm, leads him away, and ma‘es him enter within the cloister. 
A new scene begins; the boy has his hair cut—they make a beautiful coronet 
of his fair locks ; a repast, a banquet to honcur his reception. Another scene 
—still greater joy—his profession, Other scenes are occupied with the chap- 
ter, the elections, My brother, { perceived the thoughtless boys acted well, 
too well, the entrances and the exits, the whispers, flatteries, artifices, and 
intrignes of the world. Then [ raised my arm, and in a loud voice commanded 
that they should retire. The piece continues with new scenes, representing 
successively the dignity of sacristan, chantry, reader, vicar, guardian, visitor, 
provincial, and general. In every new scene the cordelier appears in a new 
dress. When he becomes general of the order, he coutemplates the world, as 
it were, at his feet. We all smile]. Then the decline of age is represented. 
In every’ successive scene the cordelier bends, sinks, and drops. At last, 
he is beheld extended upon his death-bed: the devil is there bellowing; he 
wishes to overturn the vessel of holy water, but the blessed water wets him; he 
wishes to extinguish the candles, but he burns his claws. The cordelier cies. 
On seeing his soul ascend to heaven, the devil makes a thousand grimaces, 
with which the spectators are dismissed gay and satisfied. 


Paris in the fourteenth century, was far more attractive than 
London, from the superiority of its shops, the variety of its amuse- 
ments, and above all, from the vivacious character of its inhabitants. 

The manners and customs of past ages cannot be rendered too 
familiar to us: we may not discover much in them to imitate, yet we 
may find in them the sources of our most approved and most be- 
neficial institutions and practices. A knowledge of the superstitions, 
the prejudices, and even of the vices of former times may warn us 
from falling anew into the errors of intolerance; and may enhance 
our value of a spirit of intelligence and exertion, by proving to us 
how intimately it is connected with refined and just notions of | onour, 
and with that more rigid sense of moral rectitude, which the improved 
feelings of later ages have introduced and cherished. 
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Art. XI.—Brief Notices of Hayti, §c. By Joun Cann ier. 
Ward and Ce, 


Tue earthquake which has visited St. Domingo, with such dire 
destruction, since Mr. Candler wrote his Brief Notices of the island, 
must serve to invite attention to the publication. Independently, 
however, of the appalling calamity, so recently the theme of 
numerous pieces of newspaper intelligence, and which could not but 
excite a deep interest in behalf of a “coloured population who have 

achieved their own independence, and have for a series of years been 
maintaining a systein of self-government, the present small volume 
would have merited public revard ; for it is really worthy of its sub- 
ject, although that subject has been allowed to drop unaccountably 
into almost total neglect, on the part of the British nation. The 
author, it appears, visited the island in the course of a missionary 
tour; and the results of his observation and inquiries are before us 
in a shape equally characterized by an unaffected, unobtrusive tone, 
clear information, impartiality, and benevolence. 

However callous the British public might have grown concerning 
the Haytians, we can hardly believe that the facts connected with 
the late earthquake, which has wrought such destruction in their 
island, and whencoupled with the sensible and unvarnished accounts in 
this volume, will fail of attracting something like an adequate regard, 
both in a political and philanthre opic view. ‘The experiment which 
has been in operation in Hayti, ever since the final modification of 
its constitution, in 1816, ought surely to engage the sympathies of 
our fellow subjects and of our government, who have long professed 
an extraordinary abhorrence “of slav ery, and, consequently, the 
greatest anxiety for the success of any str ugele for freedom; and 
who have lavished the wealth and the agencies of the empire in order 
to abolish negro bondage,—the results of which exertions have been 
most signally exemplified i in islands that press upon the very shores 
of Hayti itself. 

There is a variety of cireumstances which recommend the Haytians 
to our particular consideration. Most of these are embraced in the 
fact, that while the condition of the community is far from that 
which the eye of philanthropy can repose upon with thorough com- 
dlacency ; yet it is infinitely preferable to what characterized the 
—_, rule, where they, as slave-proprictors, had dominion in the 
island; nay, that though tardy, there is an advancing civilization to 
be witnessed ; and this is illustrated by a diversity of signs. 


It was market day, at Gonaives, says our author, in one passage ; hundreds 
of people had passed us within the last two hours, wending their way home- 
ward to the high mountains: the sight surprised us, and seeing other groups 
in the distance, we began to count the people. Before entering the town itself 
we had passed in all four hundred and sixty-five persons, with nearly as many 
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horses, mules, and asses, drawing light carriages, or loaded with conimodities, 
which the peasantry were carrying back, in return for the small parcels of 
cotton and coffee which they had carried to market. The women, as usual, 
were decently dressed ; and tne men were more respectable in appearance than 
any we had seen on our route: they were evidently small cultivators who live 
on their own freeholds, All seemed cheerful and happy. It was one of the 
most cheering sights we saw in Hayti; and we could not but contrast it with 
those dark and terrible days, when slave proprietors, under the French dominion, 
oppressed the people with intolerable hardships ; and inflicted cruelties too 
horrible to relate. In this very region, within the memory of many living 
witnesses, Deolune, a cotton planter, buried some of his slaves in the earth 
as deep as their shoulders, and to satisfy his revenge, or for devilish amusement, 
rolled stones at their heads till they died! The rest of his slaves then rose, 
and in indignation put the monster himself to death. 


The signs described of the industrial habits of the Haytians are 
truly gladdening; and the more so when one considers the relaxing 
character of the climate, the deep depression from which the people 
have so recently emerged, the still imperfect institutions under which 
they live, and, perhaps, above all, the long reiterated allegation that 
the negro will not work, unless forced by a master,—that is, through 
fear of the lash. : 

True, Mr. Candler honestly states that “the men of Hayti pass 
much of their time in sauntering, idling, talking, and playing games 
of chance or skill: some we saw stretched out at their ease under 
the shade of trees; others were sitting on chairs or stools in the open 
air, as if they had nothing to do, and were only desirous to kill time.” 
But let these facts be taken in connexion with the following, and 
others not less significant:—education is still in a very backward 
condition, the community consisting of persons who at best are the 
immediate descendants of slaves who were sunk in mental and moral 
darkness; and the liberty won is greater in name than in reality. 

It was after a sanguinary revolt that the Haytians proclaimed 
themselves free, and this without having precedents to guide them 
or the sympathizing counsel of friendly European powers. The 
wonder therefore is, rather that they did not pass into anarchy and 
such social distraction as would either terminate in annihilation or 
erosser bondage than before, than that they have not worked out a 
system theoretically perfect and practically commendable in every 
particular. Indeed the constitution appears to be more liberal in 
theory, and at first sight to contain more of the essential elements of 
a republic, than any wise and honest statesman could ever have 
hoped for in practice from it. It lays claim, no doubt, to a repre- 
sentative character, under a president, in conjunction with a senate. 
But then, the president is chosen for life, and naturally takes care in 
presenting lists to the House of Representatives, for the choice of 
senators, ‘ so to arrange the names, as to ensure the election of the 
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persons that he wishes; and, from the comparative poverty and igno- 
rance of many members of the House of Assembly, who are always 
subservient, he can influence the decision of that body at his pleasure, 
even so far as to induce them to expel any member who manifests 
the least show of resistance to his will.” And when it is added, 
that the president is not only governor for life, but generalissimo 
of the forces, head of the church, and fountain of honour and 
rewards, it will be at once understood that Mr. Candler is right in 
saying, that he ‘“ is thus sovereign in all but the name;”and that 
although the maxims of government are those of clemency, and to 
rule for the people’s good, yet ‘a mistaken view of what that 
good really requires, leads him occasionally into acts of substantial 
injustice.” 

The political system afew of whose main features we have noticed, 
was sure to result in something like a military government, that will 
despotic as well as oppressively expensive. In fact the army is extra- 
vagantly numerous, consisting of 28,000 standing troops, and a 
militia force of 40,000, out of a population of less than a million. 
This immoderate establishment, no doubt, took its rise in a great 
measure, from the necessities of the revolt against the French 
masters, ‘and from the French method of government. Nor has this 
been the only hard legacy which our Gallic neighbours have left; 
for the Haytian government found itself obliged to purchase the 
assent of France to its independence by exorbitant purchases ; a loan 
having been contracted on the extorted condition that the borrowers 
should pay a thousand francs to their late white rulers, for every 
eight hundred francs received in cash down. Now, what a weight 
upon the young state must this debt continually prove; and how 
cheering must we consider the maintenance of independence, not to 
speak of the gradual progress that appears really to be made towards 
a healthier, and a more prosperous condition by the black experi- 
mentalists in the walks of industry and peace! How striking, in a 
word, is the fact, that St. Domingo’actually carries on an extensive 
trade, exporting annually to the value of a million sterling, and 
maintaining a “commerce in native produce nearly three-fourths as 
large in proportion to her population, as our United Kingdom, 
which is the great manufacturing mart of the world.” 

But the Haytians have to struggle against the exclusiveness of other 
white nations, as well as under the burden of French exactions. 
Nay, slave-hating England has, it is said, pursued a narrow policy 
towards the independent community of blacks, there being no com- 
munication to the present moment between St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, “ though they lie within a day’s sail of one another; and 
though a valuable exchange of commodities might often take place 
between them.” ‘ England,” continues Mr. Candler, “a short 
time since, offered to open a trade between Hayti and the British 
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West India islands, on the condition that certain preferences should 
be given to British merchants over those of other nations in the ports 
of Hayti: this the Haytian government very properly refused, and 
the negotiation ended.” The species of narrow policy observed 
towards St. Domingo now mentioned, has had its natural results 
in the conduct of the independent Haytians. Says our author,— 


The exclusiveness of other nations begets exclusiveness in Hayti. No white 
man is permitted by the law of the republic to hold a foot of land within its terri- 
tory: no white man can marry a Haytian woman, and thereby become entitled 
to her real or personal estate ; and no white man can trade without a special 
licence, renewable yearly, with a heavy fine; nor, indeed, generally speaking, 
can he trade at all without being associated with a Haytian partner. Such 
restrictions as these tend to exclude capital from the country, to paralyse 
industry, and to prevent the increased cultivation of the soil. 


We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a variety of 
extracts, each of which is more or less illustrative of the general 
condition, and anomalous features of society in Hayti; all of them 
also serving to account for the more remarkable defects described. 
Begin with the subject of education, as it exists at Port-au-Prince :— 


One of the first objects to claim our attention was the publicschools. There 
are two institutions of this sort in the capital ; one on the principle of mutual 
instruction, for the poor; and the other, a lyceum or college for young men 
who have received preliminary instruction elsewhere, and who go there to 
complete their studies. Both schools are supported by the government. In the 
first, or elementary school, the number of those who attend is very smal] indeed; 
out of eighty-two boys on the list, only forty-three were present, and these 
were most of them mullattos: they looked intelligent enough, but had evidently 
been neglected, and knew very little ; being placed under the care of an incom- 
petent master, who received the situation, and enjoys the siender emolument it 
affords, because, as we were told, the government thought it convenient to 
pension him off! We examined the classes, and heard some of the boys recite ; 
but found, on the whole, very little to approve. The lyceum is a really 
respectable institution, and does honour to the republic. The branches of 
education taught are, the French, English, Spanish, and Latin languages; the 
mathematics, composition, history, and fencing. The professors, or teachers, 
are apparently well qualified men; we attended all the classes, and were much 
gratified at the progress of some of the scholars. One of the black boys 
construed his Latin verses with much readiness, The students are a hundred 
and fifty in number, mostly mulattos. 


Again,— 


Education is at a rather lower ebb at Port-au-Prince than at Cape Haytien : 
the total number supposed to receive instruction in the city is about a thousand. 
This number is small, but the proportion of black children, unhappily, is still 
smaller. Out of 23,000 inhabitants, the coloured class may number, perhaps, 
4,000, or one-sixth part of the whole ; yet this is the class that may be said 
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to monopolise education. Children who claim their descent from European 
fathers have no greater aptitude to learn than children of pure African blood ; 
but the ancestors of the latter having been slaves, and not having been taught 
to read, were unable to appreciate the value of education. Indifference to 
knowledge, from this cause, has extended from one generation to another, and 
has become a rooted habit of mind; which requires the most firm, judicious, 
and persevering care to eradicate. 


And yet the Haytians do not appear to be addicted to heinous 
crimes. Says Mr. Candler,— 


In a population so circumstaticed, where all the nobler faculties of the mind 
are held in abeyance, we need not wonder if crime abounded, Ignorance is 
proverbially the parent of crime: yet such is the docility of the negro, such 
his respect for, and general submission to, the authority of human law, that 
robberies of the person,and other high crimes and misdemeanors, are but little 
known. Petty pilfering, such as the masters of slaves once permitted, and such 
as the boasting Spartans encouraged, is common enough; and it is from 
offences of this sort and from acts of military insubordination, that the gaols 
are kept constantly filled. We were assured again and again by persons of 
every rank in society, that travellers may pass through the country from one 
end to the other, with known treasure in their possession, and be perfectly 
safe. 


But although crimes do not abound amongst this people, and which 
would indeed be inconsistent with their simple natures, there is no 
lack of prisoners, confined too to miserable gaols, but which are in a 
condition not worse “ than they were in England half a century 
avo.” Nor need we wonder at the number of incarcerations and 
other sorts of punishments, when the system of criminal jurispru- 
dence is considered; together with the statement which we have 
lately read in a communication by an individual who writes from 
Hayti itself; viz. that the influence of persons in power in the 
island in such that the guilty may generally escape, even from the 
form of trial, by means of favouritism; just as the innocent man'who is 
unfortunate enough to incur the dislike and enmity of the dispensers 
of the law, cannot be sure of his liberty or safety. The particulars 
which we now copy out afford a striking idea of the faulty system of 
administrating criminal law which obtains in Hayti :— 

The officers of the army act in many cases as justices ; and pass sentence for 
petty offences, on summary conviction. The sentences passed by the civil 
judges in open court, though seemingly the result of deliberation after a 
patient trial of the parties accused, are said, in all cases thought worthy of 
government interference, to be prescribed beforehand. That such is sometimes 
the case is certain ; for a grave inthe unconsecrated burial ground was pointed 
out to us, which was open for three criminals charged with sedition, before 
they had been put on trial! Accompanied by my friend, James Hartwell, the 
Wesleyan missionary, who had been with us through the prison, I entered the 
Court-house to witness the trial of a prisoner accused of stealing cloth from a 
store, The procureur-general, or state-attorney, opened the case. ote with 
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all the dignity of an important public functionary, he put on his official hat, 
and addressing himself to the judges on the bench, two of whom sat covered, 
he vehemently urged his proofs of the prisoner’s guilt; he then called his 
witnesses, but none appeared. ‘The attorney for the prisoner then rose, and 
contended that as there was no evidence adduced, he was entitled to an imme. 
diate acquittal, The state-attorney again rose, bowed to the bench, put on 
his hat as before, and urged in reply, that inasmuch as the crime had been 
distinctly proved before a magistrate appointed to take the examination, in 
limine, and this examination was on record before the court, and nothing was 
now advanced by the prisoner to establish his innocence, the absence of 
witnesses was immaterial, and he must by law be pronounced guilty. The 
court, consisting of two mulattos and an intelligent looking black man, then 
retired, and were gone about half-an-hour,... Whilst we sat waiting the 
return of the judges with their verdict of aquittal, the side door opened and a 
herald came forward and proclaimed attention; then the chairman read deli- 
berately the prisoner’s sentence, that he was condemned to three years’ labour 
in the chain gang!,,.. Incidents such as these and others that we met with, 
were often the subjects of conversation at the dinner-table, and elicited com- 
ments from the company, that put us in possession of the state of public feeling 
with regard to these matters. ‘The intelligent part of the Haytian people are 
evidently at variance with their own government on many public points,—and 
especially as regards the administration of justice, 


The ecclesiastical system in St. Domingo is the most anomalous of 
any that we remember to have read of; for while itis in a great mea- 
sure identified with the state, and has many of the qualities of a 
thorough establishment, it yet presents much of the essence which 
the most voluntary sect would stand up for. We thus real,— 


Since the union of both divisions of the is'and under the republic, the 
jurisdiction ef the Pope at Rome has been repudiated; the Archbishop has 
banished himself to a distant country, and the President, following the example 
of Henry the Eighth, has become head of the church. The religion recognized 
by law is Roman Catholic ; but there is only one order of priests; no arch- 
bishops, bishops, dears, or other tilled dignitaries swell the ecclesiastical 
muster-ro}l, or levy coutributions on the people, Entire toleration is the law 
of the land, and is freely extended to all dissentients from the Romish church. 
There are no tithes for the maintenance of a priesthood, and no forced contri- 
butions for the support of public worship, or the repair of the parish church. 
Every contribution on the scorce of religion is paid for some presumed spiritual 


benefit, and the amount to be demanded for each separate service is regulated 
by law. 


But the curiosity enlarges :— 


A mother brings her child to be baptized by the priest, and receives his 
blessing, and pays half-a-dollar for the presumed benefit ; but if she decline 
the ceremony altogether, or take her child to a Protestant missionary for 
baptism, the state exacts nothing! A person dies; the relations of the 
deceased desire a grand fuseral, and pay sixty dollars for the service, sixty 
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dollars for high mass, and sixty for the interment; and receive in return a 
loud noise of bells, a full choir, and the display of a huge silver crucifix, All 
this is perfectly intelligible, and, looking at religion as a trade or a plaything 
is perfectly just ; but if the relations or friends of a deceased person choose to 
bury the body in the public cemetery without the intervention of a priest, the 
grave is open to receive it, and the state exacts nothing! A large number of 
those who die in remote country places, to save the payment of fees, are 
buried without priestly rites or resistance ; and many are buried with the 
rites of heathenism, such as are practised to this day in the heart of Africa ; 
but when poor people die in a town or city, and are buried without a crucifix, 
because their friends are unabie or unwi'ling to pay for it, the sympathies of 
their neighbours are exalted towards the memory of the dead, and reproaches 
are cast on the church for its covetousness. ‘The common people, speaking 
generally, are not very solicitous to have their deceased relations buried by 
the priest. Water baptism is thought to be essential to salvation, and must 
be performed at all hazards, and at whatever cost. 


It may be asked how the priests contrive to gain a living: how the 
ecclesiastical establishment is enabled to secure a maintenance ; how 
amid so much indifference among the body of the people, the avarice 
of a priesthoed can be gratified? In answer, it is to be learnt, that 
the means of acquiring wealth, on the part of greedy ecclesiastics, are 
always unhappily ready to their hand; for that amid so much igno- 
rance as prevails, superstitious feelings can easily be worked upon, so 
as to supply a revenue, and so as to yield donatives both without 
law and by virtue of it. 

“Not contented with baptizing children for gain, they baptize 
houses, boats and door-posts ! A merchant at Gonaives assured us,” 
says Mr. Candler, ‘ that he had paid on one occasion twenty dollars 
to a priest for baptizing a small vessel when ready for sea, which 
belonged to a female friend of his; and related to us many other 
instances of church rapacity.” 

The Haytian church must indeed be at a low moral and religious 
ebb. Dr. England, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Charleston, United 
States, when he went to the island, some eight years ago, as the 
pope’s legate, to try and establish the supremacy of Rome, found 
that two of the priests of Port-au-Prince had been galley-slaves 
released from bondage. It is added by our author that “‘ the immo- 
rality and debauchery of others had become so notorious that the 
Council of Notables took up the matter: and when the priests 
refused, as spiritual persons, to answer the interrogatories of a lay tri- 
bunal, General Boyer, to cut the matter short, banished them from 
the country.” : 

We have already had some notices of the economical and industrial 
condition of Hayti. These in Mr. Candler’s pages are of a very 
mixed nature, and are descriptive of many serious defects ; while 
there are indications, as before stated, of improvement, which, how- 
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ever, can never be realized so long as industry is shackled by, or made 
subject to, arbitrary interference ; nor so long as the people gene- 
rally have no higher aims than to provide for the cravings of sense. 
There must be far more intellectual light, higher moral purposes, and 
greater systematic security, before the Hay tians can present a very 
flattering illustration of republican dogmas. We cite and string 
together several of our author’s measured statements. 


On returning from Sans Souci to the cape, we took a new road by La grande 
riviere and Le quartier Morin, passing through the midst of many fine sugar 
plantations, either deserted or cultivated only in part by a few labourers, who 
work on the system recognized by the code rurale, and now in general use, of 
receiving one-quarter of the net produee, with provisions to live on, or halfthe 
produce without. ... . Lacombe is the property of Jacques Cesar, the 
intelligent magistrate and architect, who accompanied us through the ruined 
apartments of the palace, and who persuaded us to pay him a hasty visit at his 
own home. We could not fail here to be struck with the entire equality that 
seems now to subsist in Hayti between servant and master. Every workman 
that made his appearance was addressed in the courteous language, “Mons fils” 
and on inquiring the cause, we found it to be that the profits of planting were 
good, labourers were scarce, and that it was necessary to conciliate all by 
kindness, or no work would be done. Good land may be had of the govern- 
ment in every part of the island at a low price; and any man not satisfied 
with his condition as a private labourer may easily buy it, and become a 
freeholder in his own right. .... The peasantry of Hayti, through the 
prevalence of heathenism and ignorance, have little emulation, and few wants, 
and grow up contented with common fare, coarse clothing, and enjoyments of 
a mere animal nature: it is true, they work to live, as without some labour 
they cannot subsist ; but they do not, and they will not, work hard to please 
anybody, and hence agriculture languishes, and commerce is stationary. . . .. 
The maxims of government adopted by Boyer, are in many respects totally 
opposed to those of Christophe ; he neither compels labour by military coercion 
nor holds out higher inducements of a pecuniary nature than his brother 
planters ; hence his estates, like theirs, are only half cultivated, and exhibit 
signs of neglect. The guava bush covers what once were cane-fields, and 
diminished herds of cattle roam over the pastures, ... . The town of La 
Petite Anse stands on a bay that fronts the town of Cape Haytien. In passing 
through it, several groups of women and children respectably attired, some of 
them handsomely, came to the doors of their houses to greet us. We were 
much struck with their agreeable appearance, and that of the place in general. 
Devastation has done its work here in past days: many of the buildings were 
set on fire, or destroyed by cannon, and are still in ruins, but many remain in 
a good condition. 


General Boyer, president of Hayti, of whose murder late arrivals 
from the West Indies have brought the melancholy rumour, is the 
subject of a good sketch by our author ; and appears in a favourable 
light. ‘The said General’s character, how ever, of Christophe, is 
not so agreeable ; and indeed, whatever may have been the merits of 
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their several maxims of government, Christophe’s practice was in 
certain Instances so extravagant, as greatly to cripple industry and 
harass the people. Hear what is said of his palace,— 


The first view of Sans Souci from the village is very striking. The palace 
stands between two lofty hills well covered with fine trees : and mountaius rise 
in the background, on one of which the citadel stands. The buildings, though 
once splendid, were never in good architectural taste, and defaced as they now 
are from the battering of cannon and musket-balls, windows shattered, walls 
crumbling, and the roof falling in, they resemble a huge deserted cotton factory. 
The whole domain, when properly maintained in the days of Christophe, must 
have been a princely affair, and adds one to the many other proofs that he gave 
that it was his ambition to be thought every inch of him a king. The rooms 
were spacious and lofty, the floors and side panels of polished mahogany, or 
beatifully inlaid with mosaic: the apartments are said to have been sumptu- 
ously furnished: and the gardens and the baths for the young princesses were 
allin keeping with the general splendour. The coach-houses and stables were 
magnificent. A number of the royal carriages still remain, the panels of which, 
gilded and emblazoned by the royal arms, show at how great a cost they must 
have been constructed. One of the coaches was built in London, and cost 7002. 
sterling, and when equipped as it used to be, with six fine grey horses and 
postilions on splendid saddles, bearing a king and his chamberlain in their robes 
of state, must have struck the gazing negro crowd with astonishment. These 
splendid baubles are suffered by the present republican government to remain 
and moulder, and everything belonging to the palace to fall to decay, as a 
satire on the follies of kingship, and to render the name of King odious. 


The devastation in Hayti, by man’s immediate agency, and the 
ruin wrought by the encroachment of time, sink into insignificance 
when compared with the terrible effects of the physical convulsions 
which have lately desolated the island. One of the most striking 
accounts of the earthquake which we have met with, appeared in the 
Jamaica Morning Journal, given by a passenge1 in the ship Tweed, 
and which we must be excused for quoting. Says the writer,— 


The Tweed sailed from Turk’s Island on the evening of the 13th May; and 
the next morning, on standing in to Cape Haytien, she was boarded by Mr. 
Thompson, her Britannic Majesty’s Consul : whose account of the earthquake 
at that place is truly deplorable. Of the inhabitants, 9000 in number, 4000 
lives have been lost, and property to the value of 1,000,000 dollars completely 
destroyed. The town is one mass of ruin, and is entirely abandoned by the 
survivors, as the shocks still continued, although in a limited degree. 

The ships in the harbour are crowded with refugees from the town. On 
board the Condor, a brig of Bremen, the British Consul had taken shelter ; 
when I heard that he was on board the Tweed. 

It came across my mind that he visited the ship to wait on the Earl of 
Elgin, then a passenger on his way to Jamaica to assume the government of 
that island; and in addressing him, and expressing my intention to go with 
him when he went ashore, he replied in painful accent—* Ashore, my dear 
Sir! 1 have no house, no home! I have lost every living soul belongiug to me, 
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and am here, as you see me!” It was lamentably too true; his wife and all 
his household were crushed to death! On taking up a telescope and survey- 
ing the whole town, I saw one mass of ruin, of bare and byoken walls; the 
fronts of strong and substantial buildings and warehouses, which lined the quays 
I had been on so late as the Sth May last, were not only destroyed but 
threatened with further convulsion! After leaving the harbour of Cape Haytien 
and steering westward, which we did after a very short stay in the harbour, 
and without anchoring, we observed that, contrary to all former experience, 
the wind was westerly, the air heated, and with what is called a thunderin 
sky in England; in short, the atmosphere was highly electric ; and last night 
as we stood to the southward of the Keys, the forked lightning was very vivid. 
It is now three p. m. 14th May, having passed Tortuga; the villages on the 
St. Domingo shore are all in ruins. Port Paix is one mass of ruin. 


The poor consul has continued to perform his functions with extra- 
ordinary fortitude, in spite of bereavement, desolation, want, and 
pestilence. But we must bring our paper to a close, and do so with 
a fair specimen of our intelligent and judicious author’s descriptive 
matter :— 


One of the most agreeable journeys we made in this desultury manner was 
to Sans Souci, once the palace of King Henry Christophe, which lies at five 
leagues distance from the Cape along the level plain, and between a defile of 
hills, that form the termination of an extensive mountain range. General 
Bottex, the commandant, had given us permission to visit it, as also the citadel. 
At three o’clock in the morning, the moon shiving bright, the horses for our 
little company stood ready caparisoned at the door. Our good- tempered 
laughing hostess, Za veuve Piquion, a short fat personage, came out attired in 
a white muslin robe, with a damask silk shawl of crimson and white on her 
shoulders, and a yellow turban handkerchief on her head; the latter was sur- 
mounted by a new black beaver hat, surrounded by a broad golden band, bespangled 
in front by a golden star and buckle, and adorned with black plumes made to 
nod like a tuft of ostrich feathers. The back of her palirey was spread over 
witha rich puce-coloured saddle cloth, bordered with a fringe of gold lace: her 
second son, Francis, whom she had selected to be our guide, stood solemnly 
by, with a long sword at his side, according to the country phrase, ** pour nous 
débarrasser des méchants ; ;” and as soonas he had seen the rest of us mounted, 
sprung on his own saddle, which was adorned with pistol cases, and led the 
way along the quay to the city gate. My horse also was duly furnished with: 
pistol cases, covered with leopard skin, but without fire-arms ; that of my wife 
was unincumbered, We presently cleared Le champ de Mars. 


The description proceeds :— 


The rain a few days before had fallen in torrents, and the road was, in some 
places, so intolerably deep in mire that we could only pick our way slowly and 
by piecemeal, seldom exceeding a foot pace. About three miles from the city, 
we met a curious group of country people in carts, and with horses and asses 
loaded with yams, plantains, and sweet potatoes, and some with bundles of 
guinea grass, for sale at the morning market : they were bivouacking by fire- 
light, sipping coffee and waiting for the hour when the city gate should be 
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thrown open. ‘The glare of fire-light in the decaying moonbeams, on a company 
of faces varying in colour from yellow brown to jet.black, and displaying teeth 
of ivory whiteness, produced a singular effect. Soon after we met other groups, 
some on foot, others on horseback ; the women riding astride, like men, with 
infants in their arms, or asleep behind them in apron folds at_ their back. 
Urchins of boys, as is almost al ways the case in these expeditions, ran before 
or behind, and everywhere. “ Bon jour, Monsieur,” “ Bon jour, Madam,” were 
the cheerful salutations that met our ear, accompanied sometimes by a sentence 
of unintelligible Creole, half French, half African, that amused us from its 
oddity. ‘The people were dressed in common clothing; the women in dark 
blue check, or printed cotton, with a Madrass handkerchief; the men in white 
Jackets, or worn-out military coats; the children in an Osnaburgh shirt or 
shift, some of them more than half naked. The appearance of the men was 
rather ragamuffin, something like that of a banditti. The common people of 
Hayti are wonderfully docile, and free from the charge of attempts at highway 
robbery, or we should not have wondered at the strange fashion, for it is only 
a fashion, of going armed through the country. It was once a common custom 
in the Spanish part of the island, and is now absurdly adopted on the French 
side. The roads we passed over had hedges of the ordinary description, in 
some places formed of the penguin aloe, or a plant with sharp prickly pointed 
leaves, called Adam's needle ; and in others of logwood, which grows to a 
great height. We passed by the massive gateways of many deserted or neglected 
sugar estates, where the mansi°ns that once adorned them are now crumbling 
and in ruins, showing the marks of their former destruction by fire, and sub- 
sequent decay. 





Art. XII.—La Petite Chouannerie: Histoire dun College Breton 
sous l’Empire. Par A. F. Rio. Moxon. 


Tue “ History of the Breton College under the Empire,” though a 
Paris octavo, has been published in London. It has sundry claims 
upon attention in this country. It is handsomely printed: it is by 
an author who is an enthusiast for England: almost every page of 
the volume contains testimonies of regard for us, and things held in 
the highest esteem amongst ourselves; while the story of the book 
is one of engaging romance, written by a Frenchman of literary 
accomplishment, possessed of all the grace and {spirit character- 
istic of his countrymen; and moreover imbued with a patriotism, so 
chivalrous, which, whether rightly directed or not, must ever com- 
mand respect, admiration, and strong sympathy. And then this 
national ardour is’ so deeply imbued with a love for olden usages 
and antique modes, as to mellow every thing that might be objection- 
able or repulsive had a less genial soul and more sceptical narrator 
undertaken the history. , 
M. Rio is one of the most sincere and straightforward royalists 
that it is possible to think of : nor has the enthusiasm of his youth 
for the old French dynasty abated, apparently, one jot in his mature 
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and advancing years. The story he has to tell is that of the revolt 
of the Vendeans and Bretons, during Napoleon’s memorable reign of 
the Hundred Days,—the insurrection being known by the name of 
Chouannerie ; but more especially of the outbreak of a company of 
students belonging to Breton college at Vannes, who performed the 
exploits of veterans, to the no small annoyance of the Emperor. He 
could ill afford to have his attention withdrawn from the mighty pre- 
parations for his last campaign, and could endure with but a bad grace 
the idea of a province giving such tokens of enmity and patriotism 
as the collegians evinced. The rising, the achievements, and the 
sacrifices of the juvenile battalion constitute the particular theme of 
M. Rio’s volume, under the title of “La Petite Chouannerie ;” he 
himself having figured as one of the foremost leaders in the move- 
ment. ‘The main subject of the book is not broad; while the pre- 
cise object contemplated by the young insurrectionist will not meet 
with general approbation. But still there was a great principle, 
having most important practical bearings, in the revolt, which is 
worthy of homage and preservation, viz., that of defence, and not of 
ageression,—that of maintaining what is considered to be indispen- 
sable to social and moral good, and resisting whatever savours of 
tyranny and oppression. Such was the belief, such were the motives 
of the regiment of Breton students; this belief and these motives 
having been all along with the most perfect good faith and religious 
zeal cherished by the author. The particular application of the 
doctrine may have been injudiciously, but it was honestly made; and 
never was a narrative of boyish enthusiasm, or heroism of any sort, 
more fitly conveyed, nor in a manner more surely to enlist the sym- 
pathies of all classes of persons, in behalf of the championship of 
independence. Nor has this sympathy been without eloquent and 
touching expression in England ; for Wordsworth, Mrs. Norton, Mr. 
Landor, and Mr. Milnes, have each in poetic strains, worthy of them- 
selves and of the Breton heroes, contributed poems to the volume. 

, It is impossible not to sympathize with, and pay the warmest ad- 
niration to, the boy-patriots’ romantic attempt to brave the veterans 
of Napoleon’s army; and so far as the facts of the youthful struggle 
for freedom go, the volume before us must interest every Englishman. 
There is something singularly engaging and natural in the account 
given of the growth of the heroic spirit in the college, long prior to 
the outbreak. The institution had been re-opened in 1804; and im- 
immediately did the students become subject to influences which had 
legitimate results during the eventful Hundred Days. In the course 
of the first years, M. Rio states, it was merely mutual instruction in 
contemporary history, confined to the town or canton of the narrator, 
that greatly interested the boys ; for there was not a single parish of 
Morbihan which had not its recorder,—every fragment of the annals 
of the Chouannerie during the struggle with democracy having made 
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its full impression on the ardent minds of the youths. Our historian 
continues to express himself as follows :— 


The recollections of classic antiquity became feeble in comparison to these 
relations in the imaginations of these simple children, over whose cradles tears 
and blood hath been shed. Happy was he amongst them, who, having had a 
chief of Chouans or a martyr-priest in his family, possessed sufficient eloquence 
to place their exploits or their sacrifice ina glowing light! Once acknowledged 
as a superior storyteller, he immediately became an object of veneration, and 
gained am ascendancy such as a great poet may do over hearts open to admi- 
ration. Besides the true accounts of military valour and resistance, and the 
persecutions practised against those who would not bend the knee to a revolu- 
tionary idol, the memories of the men and children of Britanny were stored 
with a multitude of legends, some tender, some terrible ; every pupil could 
contribute his share in these mysterious tales, which were generally connected 
with the links existing between the visible and invisible world. Thus around 
their innocent minds a radiant atmosphere of Faith was formed, which long 
defied all the power of rationalism, It would be in vain to seek, even in the 
acts of martyrs or the legends of the Middle Ages, more affecting recitals than 
those which thus circulated in the college, and which, to children so poetically 
credulous, had all the fragrance of newly-blown flowers. With what simplicity 
of faith did they cling to sentiments, which formed a sort of supplement of 
popular canonization to the public belief! but also with what bitterness did 
they propagate all those legends which might be called revenging records, and 
which, like the Eumenides of Paganism, were attached to certain persons and 
families reputed accursed! With what harshness did they interpret certain 
passages of the Bible on retributive justice, when, for instance, they were 
accustomed to point out two poor young girls, who sat working all day in the 
recess of a window, and to recount to each other, according to a tradition too 
well believed by the common people, that these girls were condemned by 
Divine law, in expiation of the crimes of their parents, never to leave their 
home, for the moment they stepped over the threshold their shoes became full 
of blood! 


Then there came to be contests about Napoleon’s substituting the 
Eagle for the Dove; and when the former was painted over the gate- 
way of the college, it is quite in keeping with the years of the dis- 
contents, the disfiguring with mud the huge and fierce monarch of 
birds; and when water removes the dirt, to putarope round its neck, 
which cannot so easily be washed away. When, again, we hear 
of the wrath evinced on the patron saint of the institution, St. 
Nicholas being laid aside by imperial edict, to make room for a 
perfectly new and entirely strange candidate for the callender, 
viz., St. Charlemagne; or again, that Tacitus became a mighty 
favourite as soon as it was known that the Historian was anything 
but popular with the Emperor, we haye other amusing, but signifi- 
cant indications of how the tide was setting in. To be sure there 
was much of a purely boyish, and therefore ludicrous character in 
these symptoms and explosions, when viewed as the forerunners of 
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great political convulsions, and the turning points of national des- 
tinies. But the Breton boys were made of such stuff, and so 
thoroughly inspired, that their bearing and their influence assumed a 
serious shape, so as to awaken the loftier sentiments, and to draw 
tears instead of provoking a smile. 

We must, however, in a great measure withhold our admiration 
and our sympathies from the zealot and shrineless priests, who took 
every means that fanaticism could devise, or that could operate on 
superstitious credulity, to urge the powerless students to a course, 
which, even if the Bourbons had been deserving of restoration, could 
only result in discomfiture, so long as opposed to Napoleon. The 
youths, no doubt, were ready to perish for what they sincerely be- 
lieved was their country’s good; but what was their immolation to 
signify, further than that they offered themselves with unsurpassed 
heroism and devotion as willing sacrifices for the preservation of 
altars and hearths, which it must have been futile in them to strive 
to guard against violation. But, not longer to dwell on the chimeri- 
cal nature of a revolt, that was as romantically bred, conceived, and 
carried out, as it was rash, and that will hereafter be regarded with 
an interest beyond the merits of the subject, through the attrac- 
tions of M. Rio’s history, we give portions of the poems in which 
the English muse has breathed its sympathies, and fully in harmony 
with the author’s tone. 

Mr. Landor has manly and searching verses, when he inquires of 
France what she won in the days of the Breton revolt, by having an 


ear ever open to glory, but an eye seldom to pity. Let the poet 
himself answer: 


Much—yea, much more than thou hast known. 
Along the Armoric shore how brave, 
How true those hearts whose early grave 
Their mothers least bemoan. 


Ye parents! none have been more fond ; 
But other thoughts must now 
Repress your tears: look far beyond 
Where heaven’s pure light illumes the vow: 


The first your children ever made 
Was that their God should be obey’d, 
His word for ever blest : 
Therefore in His own peace they lie, 
Therefore (whence else?) your tears are dry, 
And sure as theirs, your rest. 


Children are what the mothers are, 
No fondest father’s wisest care 
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Can fashion so the infant heart 

As those creative beams that dart, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 


His startled eyes with wonder see 

A father near him on his knee, 

Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face ; 

But ’tis to her alone uprise 

His wakening arms, to her those eyes 
Open with joy and not surprise. 


Wordsworth has lines about the Eagle and the Dove that are warm 
and beautiful. His references to Caractacus are happy, whose memor- 
able words, in the pages of Tacitus, ripened in the souls of the stripling 


patriots. 


Shade of Caractacus, if spirits love 

The cause they fought for in their earthly home, _, 
To see the Eagle ruffled by the Dove 

May soothe thy memory of the chains of Rome. 


These children claim thee for their sire; the breath 
Of thy renown, from Cambrian mountains, fans 

A flame within them that despises death, 

And glorifies the truant youth of Vannes. 


With thy own scorn of tyrants they advance, 
But truth divine hath sanctified their rage, 

A silver cross enchased with Flowers of France, 
Their badge, attests the holy fight they wage. 


The shrill defiance of the young crusade 

Their veteran foes mock as an idle noise ; 

But unto Faith and Loyalty comes aid 

From Heaven, gigantic force to beardless boys. 


The heroism, sacrifices, and sufferings of the Breton Mother in- 
spire the earnest and tender muse of Mrs. Norton. The poem opens 
in these strains : 


It was a Breton Mother 

Long widowed and alone ; 

From her brow the look of gladness, 
From her lips the smile was gone ; 
But the light of Beauty lingered 
Despite the trace of tears, 

For her gentle cheek was faded 
With sorrow more than years. 
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Her anxious gaze was resting 
On a proud and stately boy, 
With a mingled sweet expression 
Half mournfulness, half joy ; 
The Widow’s look confessing, 
Though sharp life, trial-pains, 
All is not Desolation 

While Mother-hood remains! 


Fair was the face she gazed on, 
Not only unto her 

( For love’s bright wand of magic 
Can unreal gifts confer ), 

But even to the stranger 

A mien more bright and bold 
Ne’er struck the dull and careless, 
Or warmed and won the cold, 


Courage and thought were blended 
On his forehead proud and fair, 
Around it careless waving 

The locks of raven hair ; 

While from his brow’s dark shadow, 
The light of those young eyes 
Gleamed like a lake whose waters 
Reflect the midnight skies. 


Still gazed they on each other, 
That Mother and her son, 

In his look that resolution 
Which spoke of childhood gore 
But silence was between them, 
The silence of a spell ; 

Alas, she dared not question, 
She knew her fate too well ; 
And he—how should he comfort 
That fond foreboding heart ? 
How soften that sharp sentence 
Yet warn her they must part ? 


Most of the poems interwoven into the narrative are too long for 
insertion in our pages in full; but we must give the closing verses of 
Mrs. Norton’s affecting contribution. These follow a sketch of the 
noble sufferer’s life to the hour when she is called to surrender the 
stay of her heart, to the miseries of war :— 

It might not be! his spirit 

Was all too rash and bold, 

His heart too young and fervent 
For vows so calm and cold: 
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Yet think not that the Widow 
Her offering made in vain, 
Heaven’s unregarded blessings 
Come down on us like rain ; 

And he may brave life’s dangers 
In hope and not in dread 

Whose mother’s prayers are lighting 
A halo round his head; 

In wheresoe’er he wanders 
Through the cold world dark and wild, 
There white-winged angels fullow 
To guard earth’s erring child, 

Go! let the scoffer call it 

A shadow and a dream, 

Those meek subservient spirits 
Are nearer than we deem ; 

Think not they visit only 

The bright enraptured eye 

Of some pure sainted martyr 
Prepared and glad to die ; 

Or that the Poet’s fancy 

Or Painter’s coloured skill 
Creates a dream of beauty 

And moulds a world at will; 
They live! they wander round us, 
Soft resting on the cloud ; 

Altho’ to human vision 

The sight be disallowed ; 

They are to the Almighty 

What the rays are to the sun, 

An emanating essence 

From the great supernal One ; 
They bend for prayer to listen, 
They weep to witness crimes, 
They watch for holy moments— 
Good thoughts, repentant times— 
They cheer the meek and humble, 
They heal the broken heart, 

They teach the wav'ring spirit 
From earthly ties to part ; 
Unseen they dwell among us 

As when they watched below 

In spiritual anguish 

The sepulchre of Woe; 

And when we pray, though feeble 
Our orisons may be, 

They then are our companions 
Who pray eternally! 
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When the youthful hero armed him 
For the fierce unequal fight, 
His only strength, conviction 
That his cause was true and right, 
When his comrades round lay slaughtered 
On the soaked and bloodstained mould, 
Each cheek so fresh and blooming 
They scarce seemed dead and cold ; 
What saved him? not the courage 
Of a brave and reckless child, 
Nor skill to guide the battle, 
Nor efforts vain and wild ; 
But the meek and silent hour 
When the Breton Mother prayed 
To the Power that still sustained her 
When faint and sore dismayed ; 

he Father and Befriender 
Who in that hour of strife 
Pitied the Widow's weeping 
And spared the Orphan’s life! 


We conclude with Mr. Milnes’s powerful and poetical prayer for 
the “two fair sisters of civility,” and their endearing friendship; to 
which all good and wise men will cordially say, Amen! 


For honest men of every blood and creed 

Let green la Vendée rest a sacred spot! 

Be all the guilt of Quiberon forgot 

In the bright memory of its martyr-deed ! 

And let this little book be one more seed, 
Whence sympathies may spring, encumbered not 
By circumstance of birth or mortal lot, 

But claiming virtue’s universal meed! 

And as those two great languages, whose sound 
Has echoed through the realms of modern time, 
Feeding with thought and sentiments sublime 
Each other and the listening world around, 
Meet in these pages, as on neutral ground, 

So may their nations’ hearts in sweet accord be found ! 


O France and England! on whose lofty crests 
The day-spring of the future flows so free, 

Save where the cloud of your hostility 

Settles between and holy light arrests, 

Shall ye, first instruments of God’s behests, 

But blunt each other? Shall Barbarians see 
The two fair sisters of civility 

Turn a fierce wrath against each other’s breasts ? 
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No! by our common hope and being, no! 

By the expanding might and bliss of Peace, 

By the revealed faturity of war, 

England and France shall not be foe to foe ; 

For how can earth her store of good increase, 

If what God loves to make, man’s passions still will mar! 








Art. XIII.—Protection of the Queen’s Person Bill. 


THE three treasonable attempts upon the queen’s person, the bill 
to provide for her security, and the effective punishment, are subjects 
which have been agitating the public mind as well as the legislature, 
and continue to admit of ‘speculation, suggestion, and remark. 

It would really seem that our criminal jurisprudence, in regard to 
the graver offences s, and especially some of the very deepest dye, had 
come to a dead stand, to a nugatory condition; and that the latest 
improvements of the age, both in feeling and legislation, had brought 
the law to such a state, that, prac tically, the safest thing that a mis- 
creant or vagabond male think of doing, i in obedience to his atrocious 
nature, was to shoot at the queen. Think not only of the repeated 
attacks on her majesty, but of the careless way in which these have 
been treated, as well as the omission of necessary precautionary 
measures. Mr. C. Dassett, the principal witness of Bean's attempt, 
evinced very clearly by certain of his expressions, what was his feel- 
ing of the affair. He thus delivered himself: ‘‘ 1 was standing in 
the Mall, St. James’s Park, about halfway between Buckingham 
Palace and the milkhouse gate, when a hump-backed youth, about 
16 years of age, dressed in a long brown surtout coat, elbowed his 
way to the fr ont. There was at the time a ereat number of persons 
collected, and the line of spectators was two or three deep. The 
second royal carriage had passed, and the third, which contained her 
majesty, was coming up, when I saw him pull a pistol from the 
breast pocket of his coat. I saw him present it at the carriage—I 
should say at the back of the carriage, because it was passing quickly 
at the time. I distinctly heard the “ click.’ and saw the hammer go 
down. ‘There was no flash in the pan and no explosion. I immedi- 
ately seized him by the wrist of the hand which held the pistol. I 
at the time made the remark to my brother Frederick, who was 
standing near me, ‘Here’s a young gentleman going to have a pop 
at the queen.’ Seeing two policeme n walking along on the opposite 
side of the Mall, I took the youth with me over to them. I showed 
them the pistol, and said to them, ‘ This lad has been attempt ng to 
shoot the queen.’ They laughed at me, and Hearn, 56 A, said it 
did not amount to a charge. The greatest portion of the populace 
sided with the hump-backed youth, and cried out, ‘Give the pistol 
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back to the boy;’ others said, ‘ Give it to the policeman ;’ and some 
said to the lad, ‘ Put it into your pocket and run away with it.” I 
still continued my hold of the hump-backed youth, and had pro- 
ceeded some distance down the Mall, when the pressure from the 
crowd became so great that I was obliged to let him go, otherwise 
my, arm would have been broken. Soon after this Par tridge, 136 A, 
eeing me with a pistol in my hand, took me into custody. Just be- 
fore this I saw the youth go into the Green Park, and I believe he 
went through that gate by Stafford house, which leads into Cleveland 
row. The policeman took me to the station-house, and told the in- 
spector on duty that he had found me in the park with a pistol in 
my hand, and trying to excite the mob. I then said to the inspector 
that I had taken the pistol from a deformed boy, who had attempted 
to shoot the Queen. I afterwards gave a description of him.” 

But there is much more of striking indication in this portion of 
the evidence than relates to Dassctt’s individual sentiments: there is 
much to show that the public feeling had come to what has been 

called a dead lock with regard to mere attempts ; and either that the 
general heart had grown callous, or that there was a total mystifica- 
tion about the law, and uncertainty whether to shoot at the Queen, 
provided no palpable and bodily harm had been sustained, was an 
offence—a misdemeanour, or not. ‘The greatest portion of the 
populace sided with the hump-backed youth,” and so on. But the 
indications by no means stop here; the policemen could not have 
had proper instructions, even after two distinct warnings, how to 
act in the event of renewed attempts, or signs of attempts; thus 
proving how lightly or falsely such dangerous pastimes were re- 
garded at head-quarters. But we must rise higher still, and mark 
something even more strange than the apathy or levity which must 
have prevailed among the populace, and also the police authorities, 
when the affair was that of having a pop at the Queen. 

One of the witnesses in Bean's case was an officer attached to the 
recruiting department, who proved ‘ that he had attended at the sta- 
tion-house and examined the pistol, which had an old flint lock, with 
screw and rifle barrel. Upon detaching the barrel, which was done 
with some difficulty, from the screw having become exceedingly 
rusty, owing to its long disuse, he found in it a portion of very 
coarse powder, a piece of tobacco-pipe, and some paper wadding. 
The pistol was decidedly in such a state that it could have been dis- 
charged.” 

There is room for severe remark, we think, relative to the over- 
sight, the negligence, the callousness,—call it what you like,— 
evineed by the Council, in leaving the important point of the exami- 
nation of the pistol to an officer of the recruiting department, or of 
any other department that can be named. We are but following in 
our observations the mode and kind of criticism which has been re- 
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peated in several of the nev ‘spapers, when we say, that it was the 
Council's special duty to have examined the weapon. If such had 
been the course adopted, surely Sir James Graham’s official account 
of the matter, which he communicated to the daily press, would not 
have been—* That the Council had most fully investigated all the 
circumstances of the case, and that the pistol was loaded only with 
a small portion of coarse powder and paper wadding.” Here, there 
is not a syllable about the piece of tobacco-pipe, which, every one 
must be aware, might do greater harm than a compact bullet ; while 
the modifying little word only carries with it to our ears a signifi- 
cancy that bears immediately upon the view which we are taking of 
the state of public feeling, and the confusedideas that prevailed con- 
cerning what the law was or should be. To overlook, or be ignorant 
of the fact, that there was a piece of tobacco-pipe in the pistol, was 
surely censurable in a high degree. But what we are now chiefly 
aiming at is to show that, from some cause or another, the disposition 
of the people and the officers of state had come to regard mere at- 
tempts on the Queen’s person in a diminishing and trifling light,— 
that they were ready to ridicule, to disbelieve, and to extenuate all 
stories of such treasonable practices. 

One would naturally have thought that the tendency of public 
feeling would have been to aggravate and exaggerate the heinous- 
ness of Bean’s attempt. ‘This is the ordinary way in which reports 
are conveyed and received ; and surely there never was a sovereign, 
nay, nor a human being, who could be supposed to have been sur- 
rounded with such a guardianship of sentiment as her Majesty. 
But stranger still;—after two attempts had recently before been 
made upon her sacred life, people were ready to talk of, and laugh 
at, a third offence of a similar nature with the preceding instances ; 
policemen to refuse listening to the charge; and even Ministers of 
State to employ the symphonious adverb only, when publishing 
to the nation that a young gentleman had been about to have a pop 
at the Queen. 

How was all this apathy and sort of pleasantry concerning her Ma- 
jesty’s personal safety and peace of mind to be accounted for? 
Not surely by saying that there was any general disloyalty or want 
of respect and love towards her; not that the million would refuse 
to defend her with their lives; not that there was any party feeling 
to quench that which was natural and true. We must seek for a so- 
lution of the phenomenon in other circumstances than any that would 
traduce the manliness, the nationality, or the loyalty of the British 
character. 

We cannot but think that a good deal of the apathy and levity te 
which we refer was (we are keeping to the past tense) to be ascribed 
to the fact, that fools and idiots were the only persons who had 
thought of injuring or frightening the sovereign, —despicable beings 
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that had not the pluck to offer one of their own sex an insult or a 
mischief ; and therefore utterly beneath notice. Oxford appeared to 
have indulged a whim, and got off with flying colours, in the estima- 
tion of another such idle and worthless creature as Francis. And 
lastly, an abortion,—a hump-back, who knew not how to handle a 
pistol, tries theirsort of game, at a moment too when a person would 
have been in some measure excusable for thinking that the miscreant 
must be fatuous. 

But an arrant fool may not long play harmlessly with fire-arms in 
his hand; and therefore we must go farther in seeking for a solution 
of difficulty, —viz. that of accounting for the public disposition ma- 
nifested in regard to the recent treasonable attempts. 

The lawyers and the law, we believe, had no slight hand in my sti- 
fying and levelling the public mind, soas at first to treat Bean’s case 
with apathy and a degree of light- heartedness. The chief Justice on 
the trial of Oxford, at least, in his charge, taught the nation that it 
was necessary to find the bullet before a verdict of a capital nature 
could be brought in; and this was accompanied with a general per- 
suasion that there was really no such lethal loading in the pistol. In 
Francis’s case there was also not only a general opinion that he was 
desirous merely to be made the w onder of the day, and to obtain a 
comfortable provision for life at the public expense, and again that he 
was only a mock traitor, having no purpose to take the Queen’s life 
by bullet or by steel. Butit strangely appeared to have escaped Lord 
Denman’s mind, as well as the consideration of the people at large, 
that a pistol might be loaded with pieces of tobacco-pipe, quantities 
of gravel, or some such wide-scattering substances, that would, if they 
did not lodge in the body of some living thing, be sure ever after to 
elude the search of seekers who only probed for lead. But the 
public feeling has gone beyond this measure of light; for there 1s now 
a conviction that the practice of shooting at any person, even without 
ball or any missile, isa wanton, cruel, and atrocious fancy ; and that 
you may almost with as much tenderness take the life of that person 
at once, as to kill by the slow method. What a condition to live 
in!—that of a constant sense of want of sccurity,—that you can 
never step beyond the threshold of your door without having a pistol 
flashed at you! This is to destroy all peace, comfort, and sweets of 
existence. It is none other than to live in continual dread of assas- 
sination, which has broken down the courage of the bravest warriors, 
and rendered the hourly expezience of the noblest minds that of de- 
vouring pain. It was time therefore that a stop should be put, if 
possible, to the misconceptions as to the range of offences as well as 
to the compass of the law in relation to such treasonable attempts. 
And this was done to some extent in Francis’s trial; for there the 
counts of the indictment were so shaped, and the absurdity of 
requiring the finding or traces of bullets, so well avoided, that his 
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lite was legally forfeited, and a dreadful sentence most impressively 
pronounced upon him. 

After all, however, the law of the land, with regard to treason, and 
attempts which had the appearance of intended treason, was incom- 
plete as well as without a due discrimination ; so as to cease, in certain 
supposable and practical cases, to be wholesomely operative and suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. Accordingly the bill which has lately 
passed for the protection of the Queen’s person, even from all 
semblance of intended injury, was a measure imperatively called for, 
at the same time that its purpose met with universal approval. Its 
provisions, which have so often appeared in the newspapers, need not 
be particularized by us. Werather go on to offer some observations 
concerning the course of punishment that was adopted, and that 
which is to be inflicted in accordance with the new bill, in reference 
to treasonable attempts. 

The law of treason was found to be impracticable, in the cases 
referred to, from its too great severity; and, indeed, the infliction of 

capital punishment, in terms of any other branch of our criminal 
jurisprudence, for the treasonable attempts mentioned, was stagger- 
ing to her Majesty and her advisers, as well as to juries and to the 
public at large. 

The objects of punishment are undoubtedly these,—to arrest the 
criminal in his course, to protect those who are or may be the 
subjects of his attempts, and to defend society generally from the 
spread of crime. But the assaults of three vasabonds, in rapid suc- 
cession, show that the law as it stood was so inoperative that the 
sovereign was but little screened by it. 

The climax of our code of punishments is strangulation on a 
gallows. But sovereigns, ministers, judges, and juries have begun 
to feel, that often when the law appoints death, the punishment is so 
Inapposite, that it must not be inflicted; and hence the clemency of 
the Queen, and the leniency of Secretaries of State; hence also the 
anxiety of juries to finda loop-hole for avoiding a capital conviction. 
In what other way can one account for Oxford being made a state 
prisoner ; and as to Francis, that after being threatened with the last 
punishment of the law, the infliction does not take place, but a 
milder is the doom ? Now, among the evils resulting from this prac- 
tical administration, a person criminally disposed feels that for a capi- 
tal crime he may be hanged, but that most likely he will be acquitted, 
or subjected to a secondary punishment only; secondary punishment 
being also in almost every case, such as few or none of the class 
know its real sev erity. 

It is not with the view of founding blame upon any one concerned. 
in the administration or the execution of the law, that we offer these 
remarks, and state these facts. Far be it from us to say, that as the 
law stood, the act of mercy extended to Francis is censurable. If 
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not due to him, it was worthy of the Sovereign ;and her Ministers, in 
undertaking the responsibility of commuting the sentence, might 
reasonably have supposed that enough had beendone to show the law 
really bore on such attempts as his, and that the mercy which came 
so late in his instance might not come at allin another. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that in the appearance of leniency there lurks 
great mischief, arising from the generally impracticable severity of 
the treason law; for the fact still returns to stare us in the face, that 
the example is one of comparative impurity, the escape from the ter- 
rible penalty threatened being the only thing thought of,—the 
secondary punishment inflicted being either overlooked altogether, or 
losing all its awe in comparison with the greater one escaped. 

It has been well said that ‘‘ secondary punishinents, which might 
be sufficient to deter from crime, if they were known to be the 
highest, may not have that effect when it is known that there is a 
higher. If perpetual imprisonment with privation of every comfort 
not necessary to support life were the highest punishment, such a 
prospect viewed by itself might be sufficiently forbidding ; but its 
power to create fear is diminished so long as it 1s regarded as an 
escape from a more dreaded cvil. A man might be deterred from 
renewing the attempt made by Oxford by the knowledge of the 
hopeless imprisonment to which he had been doomed, if that im- 
prisonment were contemplated in its own terrors, who remains undis- 
mayed by it from having been led to look at it merely as an escape 
from death.” 

According to this view, it is necessary that the human imagination 
be recognized as an agent to be consulted by legislators when enact- 
ing penalties for crimes, and ordaining the mode in which they should 
be imposed. Francis is transported to a penal settlement. Now, 
had this been his sentence at first, for life, and with hard labour, the 
severity of the punishment would have stood prominently out to 
view; “but as it is,” as we find it remarked by a writer in the Exa- 
miner, “‘ what is escaped strikes the mind, instead of what is to be 
undergone; and the thought is, that Francis is not hanged, not that 
he has to suffer a life of toil and misery in perpetual exile. This is, 
however, an evil belonging to the law for which those charged with 
the superintendence of justice are not to be blamed, as they can only 
deal with the law as they find it, and of the two evils they must 
rather take those of the commutation of punishment than of a seve- 
rity shocking to the feelings of society. The purpose of the law of 
treason is the desirable one of throwing the greatest degree of pro- 
tection around the person of the Sovereign; but just in proportion as 
the law of treason is increased in severity for this end, it fails to serve 
to it, and then, with the mitigation of it there comes in an appearance 


of leniency most inconsistent with the policy of justice, and liable to 
very dangerous interpretations.” 
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Again, Francis is transported toa penal settlement. But toa person 
who has never been deprived of liberty, nor witnessed the sufferings 
endured in transportation, the punishment of the man does not fur- 
nish a sufficiently strong motive power to make such a person, as is 
supposed, abstain from treason. Hundreds of thousands have read 
of the hardships of the chartist Frost in his banishment, but how few 
can conjure up any sensation from these accounts that would scare 
from imitating his crime, if strongly disposed to venture upon it. It 
is to be hoped that there is not one individual in the British empire 
who does not feel other and all-sufficient motives to urge him from 
committing treason; but the question at present with us is, has the 
punishment of transportation of itself sufficient effect on the imagi- 
nation of hundreds of thousands in this conntry, to make them shud- 
der at the idea of committing Francis’s crime ? 

This brings us to the subject of secondary punishment, and indeed 
to the consideration of the principle to be observed in the scale, with 
regard to every effective punishment for great offences, up to the 
highest. 

‘Tt will hardly be maintained that it is proper to allot the same 
measure of punishment to attempts against the life of the Sovereign, 
as against the completion of the crime. Indeed, were no distinction 
to be observed, there could be no motive from fear of i incurring the 
last penalty, when in the very act of violence; whereas there is a 
locus penitentie, a point of time for feeling compunction, as well as 
entertaining dread of death, if the law establishes a distinction, so as 
may stay the hand, or turn it from its deadly aim. But the law of 
treason refused to entertain this discrimination, and therefore ceased 
to be applicable and operative in such cases as have recently occurred. 
Therefore it was that ministers, legislators, and politicians became 
utterly baffled, when they heard that on the very eve of the time at 
which Francis had been condemned to die, a third vagabond had 
made another attempt of a treasonable nature; and the question put 
by every person was, what is to be done in order to protect the 
Queen’s person from pistols and lethal weapons, and to afford her 
that sense of security which the meanest of her subjects experience 
when they emerge from their dwellings ? 

The punishment of death, it cannot be doubted, has restrained 
numbers from committing crimes, merely because it is inflicted pub- 
licly ; whilst multitudes w vho have witnessed a public execution have 
been i impressed with pain and horror at the visible agonies with which 
hanging is accompanied. But, on the other hand, death punish- 
ments have done harm in this particular, not to mention others, in 
that it has prevented the imagination from estimating the intensity 
of inferior or secondary punishments. ‘The question therefore has 
been put,—‘‘ Is there no punishment short of those which produce 
death and madness, (viz. hanging and the silent system) which could 
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be inflicted in such a manner that it would affect the imagination and 
furnish a motive power to prevent the violation of the laws of God 
and man ? 

Transportation has hitherto been the next highest punishment 
after that of death. But this punishment, although in some re- 
spects, not a bad one, is remote, abstract, obscure. It has been thus 
described: ‘ It is a promissory note of penalty—a threat that will be 
inflicted. The convict for transportation knows that he will have to 
take a long sea-voyage, and that some disagreeable business is pos- 
sibly at the end of it. He also knows that he is assured of food, 
clothes, and lodging, for an indefinite period. The criminal by dis- 
position lives only for the present; present pleasures are stronger 
than distant pains; instant retribution alone terrifies: the immediate 
terrors to a man condemned to transportation, probably consist in 
the ideas of sea-sickness and a parting from associates in vice. Sea- 
sickness and separation from the vicious, therefore, are the actual 
punishment for the felon.” 

The revival of the pillory appears to be universally objected to, 
as answering none of the ends of punishment, whether these relate 
to the amendment of the criminal, or the morals of the public. 

For whipping, however, there is more to be said; and especially in 
such cases as the three attempts of a treasonable character of which we 
have been particularly speaking, and where a diseased passion for 
notoriety is believed to be one of the motives of these attempts, the 
new bili has recognized the propriety of introducing some ccunter- 
discipline of a humiliating and degrading kind in the punishment. 
On the other hand there are politicians who sneer at this mode of 
chastisement, as though shooting at the Queen and stealing apples 
were on a par in turpitude. 

Our code of punishments, and the scale of them, present curious 
enough points, but certainly nothing like the philosophy of that 
jurisprudence which would adapt its measures to the nature of the 
human mind, and the condition of society in the nineteenth century. 

Capital punishments we object to, in every case, and for many 
reasons which we need not at present recapitulate. But then if the 
king of terrors is removed, there must be something substituted which 
possesses terrors as great, or nearly so, as capital punishment, yet 
free from all that renders this, at present, last measure of the law, 
inoperative in the majority of cases. Now, it has been suggested, 
that what is required is offered by a practice which prevails in some 
countries, viz. the employing of galley-slaves in the towns. In 
Florence, for instance, we are told, there are two classes of this sort 
of convictism ;—there are those condemned for more than twenty 
years, who wear yellow breeches, a loose yellow, and a yellow cap; 
and those condemned for shorter periods, who wear similar clothes of 
red, They are chained two-and-two, and are scen performing the 
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part of scavengers and other coarse employment in the streets. Simi- 
lar tasks are performe din London by contract. There are, however, 
harder labours, in which criminals might be employed without inter- 
fering with the legitimate business of the industrious; such as im- 
prov ements in the beds of riv ers, reclaiming land from the sea, who, 
so far from encroaching on wages in an overcrowded market, might 
even extend that market by preparing works which could not be 
undertaken w ithout s some such pioneers. ‘Dressed ina distinet and 
repulsive costume,” says one theorist, ‘‘ working in chains, engaged 
in constant and laborious occupations, fed on the coarsest and least 
palatable fare, just sufficient to sustain nature, the English galley- 
slaves, would be really a terror to evil-doers.” This sort of punish- 
ment on the highways, and patent to all, instead of being removed to 
the hulks at Woolwich or Portsmouth, would offer a lesson, in the 
daily sight of incessant labour, that w ould reach the feelings and the 
imagination of every one, and be terrible to all. 

Incessant and irksome labour is the only thing, it is suggested, 
that is universally dreaded. ‘There are some reckless and de- 
praved beings who, instead of fearing death, desire it. Solitary con- 
finement is a horrible punishment, but in imagination will not deter 
& morose and unsocial being from committing crime. ‘“ But all 
mankind dread ceaseless and painful toil; and if the majority of 
criminals could be doomed for years or for a lifetime to labour, unmi- 
tigated in its severity, at a treadwheel, or any other employment, for 
as many hours as their strength w weld endure, and to be at all times 
gazed at through iron bars by the public, I think there would be 
scarcely any necessity to resort to the punishment of death ; and the 
depraved would have opportunities of estimating and dreading the 
penalties of guilt, without having to wait, as they. are now compelled 
to do, until they have been convicted and sentenced.” 

Dreadful punishment of the sort suggested would only be suitable 
perhaps as a substitute for that which is by the present laws ca- 
pital ; but even in that case it would serve as a visible sample of that 
which is endured in the penal colonies, should transportation still be 
retained in the criminal code. We add, in conclusion, an extract 
from the Spectator, whose views so often have a weight with us. 
““The majority of reflecting persons did not desire to see Francis 
hanged: none, we believe, is satisfied to have his punishment per- 
formed some time in 1843, at the antipodes, when all the criminal 
population willhave forgotten him: had he been seen, the day after his 
trial, in mean costume, in chains, beginning the work of years in re- 
moving by slow and tedious degrees the black mud of the Thames, 
Bean might have perceived that the presenting an old pistol at the 
Queen was a play that would lead to unpleasant and zot 
imposing consequences to himself: had the slight doubt of Oxford’s 
sanity at the moment not prevailed, because the jury dared not con- 
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demn him to an irretrievable fate, man’s right to inflict which is 
not unquestioned, and had he been seen by Francis in his wanderings, 
earning his scanty and coarse meal by painful and disgusting toil, 
Francis would not have desired to share his ‘provision:’ had Ox- 
ford himself seen murderers thus employed, the sense of the dis- 
agreeable would probably have predominated in his mind over the éclat 
ofa state trial, and in the background, fashionable life in Sydney, or 
at the worst, a public breakfast at Newgate and an oration from the 
scaffold. Such punishment, in short, might have been a terror, not 
a premium to high treason.” 





Art. XIV.—Poems. By the Rev. THomas WuyTEnEAp, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of New Zealand. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuis unpretending little book consists of a reprint of the “ Empire 
of the Sea,” and the “‘ Death of the Duke of Gloucester,” (two poems 
which obtained for their author the chancellor’s medal during his 
under-graduateship at Cambridge) together with a few short pieces 
on different occasions ;—the majority of them being of a devotional 
cast. The two former we need scarcely mention at any length, as 
they have been for some time before the public, and are generall 
admitted to be the best that the university has produced. On this 
behalf indeed, Mr. Whytehead has a peculiar claim to the gratitude 
of his Alma-Mater,—for they are the only ones which will admit of 
a favourable comparison with those that do honour to the sons of 
her sister university;—thereby adding to her fame in the only 
quarter where it was not already proudly pre-eminent. A part of the 
cause andthe effect may be unavoidable, and is no doubt to be found 
inthe more abstractnature of the studies occupying so large a portion 
of the Cambridge undergraduates: but certain it is that the genera- 
lity of prize-poems issuing from the 


“brown o’erarching groves, 
That contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight.” 


are much inferior to those whose birthplace has been by the banks 
of Isis. We readily acknowledge the truth of the maxim “ nascitur, 
non fit, poeta,” and for that reason we think the system adopted in 
our universities of a yearly prize for English poetry, to be competed 
for by voluntary candidates, the best that could be devised to foster 
poetic talent by tempting “ unfledged poets” to try their “short 
excursions.” Any idea of making poetry a part of the regular course 
of university education would be clearly absurd; but the present 
plan, without aiming at anything so utopian, may well be expected 


—— 
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to prove serviceable by calling into action the beginnings of a wish 
or power to “build the lofty rhyme.” Hence it has often been 
matter of wonder to us, considering the exceeding beauty of many of 
the Oxford poems, that (with but two exceptions) their authors 
should never in after-life have sought to gather maturer laurels in the 
same field wherein their first efforts had been so successful. We 
should have expected that the first warblings of their muse amid the 
time-honoured towers of Oxford would but have been a prelude to 
higher and loftier strains as they acquired power and confidence by 
time and practice. We are glad to find a different course pursued 
by Mr. Whytehead;—The Empire of the Sea, and a great portion of 
the other, we have known by heart ever since they were published, 
and were consequently inclined to augur favourably of anything 
making its appearance from the same author; nor have we been dis- 
appointed, for several of the minor pieces altogether, and most of 
them in parts, contain poetry of a really high order. 

The following lines, especially in the two last stanzas, remind us, 
more than anything we have lately seen, of the tone and manner of 
Sir Walter Scott; and that too, without having at all the appearance 
of an intentional imitation :— 


FOR MUSIC. 


Thou wert the first of all I knew, 

To pass unto the dead, 
And Paradise hath seem'd more true, 
And come down closer to my view, 
Since there thy presence fled. 


The whispers of thy gentle soul, 

At silent lonely hours, 
Like some sweet saint-bell’s distant toll, 
Come o’er the waters as they roll 
Betwixt thy world and ours. 


Oh! still my spirit clings to thee, 
And feels thee at my side ; 

Like a green ivy, when the tree 

Its shoots had clasped so lovingly, 
Within its arms hath died: 


And ever round that lifeless thing 
Where first their clusters grew, 
Close as while yet it lived they cling, 
And shrine it in a second spring 
Of lustre dark and new: 


The next, again, bears a strong resemblance to some of the best of 
Moor’s Melodies, possessing at the same time a great advantage over 
them—that of adding to its tenderness and affection a purity such as 
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has been but too seldom preserved by the bard of earthly love. Itis, 
in every way, beautiful in the extreme. 


TO * * ¥ *® 


I know thou wilt never 
Reproach me, my love, 
When I meet thee for ever, 
In that far land above, 
Not a word of reproof, 
Not a glance from thine eye, 
Shall tell I have cost thee 
A tear or a sich. 
I know thou forgivest 
My rash broken vow ; 
Thou canst see where thou livest, 
My bitter grief now. 
But, O! shall I in Heaven, 
When thou lookest on me, 
Of myself be forgiven, 
As I now am of thee ? 


Here is another ode ‘ On Leaving Ambleside,” after a summer 
vacation, apparently; and embodying in pleasing verse the writer’s 
feelings at the approaching change of season, when the beauties on 
account of which he had chosen it for a summer retreat were begin- 
ning to yield to the sterner influence of winter. 


TO F. W. F. 


The lake hath called unto the river, 
And the river unto the hill, 

And down the headlong waters shiver, 
From torrent, tarn, and gill ; 

I hear them cry all glancing by 
Through the misty morning light ; 
“Thou hast seen us in our gentleness, 

Now see us in our might.” 


And, Rowthay, thou the loudest there 
Dost tell my time is past: 

I may not see thee thus forswear 
The gentle thing thou wast. 

Type of all tranquil souls to me, 
Was that calm course of thine ; 

Then let thy mood of strength be view’d 
By other eyes than mine. 


Dear friend, of blessed by-gone time, 
Each stirring thought is telling, 
And every crag we used to climb 
Is some sweet memory’s dwelling ; 


_—* 
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But chief, where Brathay dashes by 
Those church-crowned lonely scars, 

Our walks beneath the moonless sky 
And the unheeded stars. 


Rivers there are to me that talk 
Of many a darling tale ; 

Old Ouse, that chaunts of Mitred York, 
And Wharfe of Bolton vale; 

But none may learn a song so sweet} 
Where’er their waters wander, 

As those two brother streams that meet 
In thy calm home, Winander. 


We must extract one more, though rather longer, for we cannot 
make up our minds to mutilate it by giving a part. It is the first of 
a series of six hymns, entitled “‘ Hymns towards a Holy Week,” 
on the works of the respective days (omitting the first) of the week 
of creation, as mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis. The subject 
matter here is, “* And God said, let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment, and it was so.” And Mr. Whytehead has been happy in the 
selection of a metre, though by no means suited to ordinary pur- 
poses, susceptible of great beauty in itself, and well according with 
the vague and indistinct sublimity of his theme. ‘The choice of a 
proper form of metrical composition is to poetry what the being 
dressed in character is to acting; it cannot alter the innate talent 
either of the actor or the poet, but it may have considerable influence 
on the effect of their performance; and is an aid which it would be 
folly in any one voluntarily to slight. But here is our specimen. 


SECOND DAY. 


This world I deem 
But a beautiful dream 
Of shadows that are not what they seem ; 
When visions rise, 
Giving dim surmis 
Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. 


Arm of the Lord? 
Creating Worl! 
Whose glory the silent skies record ; 
Where stands thy name, 
In scrol's of flame, 
On the firmament’s bigh-shadowing frame ! 
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I gaze o’er head, 
Where thy hand hath spread 
For the waters of heaven that crystal bed ; 
And stored the dew 
In it deeps of blue, 
Which the fires of the sun come temper’d through. 


Soft they shine, 

Through that pure shrine, 
As beneath the veil of thy flesh divine 

Beams forth the light, 

That were else too bright 
For the feebleness of a sinner’s sight. 


And such I deem 
This world will seem, 
When we waken from life’s mysterious dream, 
And burst the shell 
Where our spirits dwell, 
In their wondrous antenatal cell. 


I gaze aloof 
On the tissued roof, 
Where time and space are the warp and woof; 
Which the King of kings 
As a curtain flings 
O’er the dreadfulness of eternal things. 


A tapestried tent, 
To shade us meant, 
From the bare everlasting firmament ; 
When the blaze of the skies 
Comes soft to our eyes, | 
Through a veil of mystical imageries. 


But could I see, 
As in truth they be, 
The glories of heaven that encompass me, 
I should lightly hold 
The tissued fold 
Of that marvellous curtain of blue and gold. 


Soon the whole, 
Like a parched scroll, 
Shall before my amazed sight uproll ; 
And without a screen, 
At one burst be seen, 
The presence wherein I have ever been. 
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Oh! who shall bear 
The blinding glare 
Of the Majesty that shall meet us there ? 
What eye may gaze 
On the unveil’d blaze, 
Of the light-gilded throne of the Ancient of days? 
Christ us aid ! 
Himself be our shade! 
That in that dread day we be not dismay’d! 


Two or three of the hymns, more directly devotional than the 
others, are at the same time rather below them in poetical excellence; 
and the cause of this inferiority we think may be mainly attributable 
to the subject. The fact is, (and it was remarked by Dr. Johnson, the 
last person to be suspected of a want of reverence for religion) that 
the actual expression of devotion is far from being a favourable subject 
for poetry. The opposite mistake is one into which many persons 
have fallen, and even more particularly men of pious and estimable 
dispositions, for the want, as it appears to us, of a little consider- 
ation; and from a too-hastily formed opinion that the position we 
have advanced is one hurtful to the interests of religion. But it is 
easy to show both by authority, that the fact is as we maintain ; and 
by reason that one might have expected @ priori, the state of the 
case to be as experience informs us it actually is. Poetry is usually 
the language either of passion or affection; the poetic character 
being, according to the highest human authority upon the subject, 
“of imagination all compact:” and what use or opportunity, we 
may ask, is there for any of these qualities in actual address or direct 
prayer to God? When exulting over vanquished enemies, or 
mourning for fallen friends, or depicting the beauty or the grandeur 
of the material world, or celebrating the loveliness and purity of 
some fair being more dear to us than ourselves; the soul naturally 
pours itself forth in the language of poesy,—the subjects are fitted to 
its powers, and our joy is heightened and our distress alleviated, by a 
consciousness of the sublimity or the elegance with which we describe 
or bewail them. There is always a feeling of satisfaction arising to 
the poet, from this consciousness of his own power;—from this 
knowledge that he stands on higher intellectual ground then ordinary 
mortals; and he proceeds on his mission of mind, “ rejoicing like a 
giant to run his course ;” or rests, surrounded by his own high ima- 
ginings, as the Titan sat of old ‘in pride of place” by the side of the 
cloud-compeller. 

But when, with every other feeling absorbed in an overwhelmin 
sense of guilt, weak man stands in His presence, before whom all 
earthly distinctions vanish, and sues to his offended maker for pardon 
and peace, he feels that it is not the proper occasion for any attempt 
at excellence; and that his only fitting language is, ‘God be mer- 
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ciful to me a sinner.” It is true that sacred subjects furnish many 
of the finest passages as well as the noblest themes of poetry; but 
this, instead of militating against it, will be found to furnish an ad- 
ditional illustration of our argument. In the words of the most 
eloquent of living divines, when speaking of the Bible, ‘ It were 
easy to show that. there isno human composition presenting in any 
thing of the same degree, the majesty of oratory or the loveliness of 
poetry. So that if the debate were simply on the best means of im- 
proving the taste of an individual,—others might commend to his at- 
tention the classic page, or bring forward the standard works of a 
nation’s literature, but we, for our part, would chain him down to the 
study of Scripture; and we would tell him that if he would learn 
what is noble verse, he must hearken to Isaiah sweeping the chords 
to Jerusalem’s glory; and if he would know what is powerful elo- 
quence, he must stand by St. Paul pleading in bonds at Agrippa’s 

tribunal.” Now this, as far as it goes, is ex xactly what we maintain ; 
—the poetry of the Bible, such. poetry as only inspira tion could 
have dictated, is lavished on poetic subjects, the parts of 
prayer are in the plain, unadorned language of heart-felt supplica- 
tion. ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously, the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” In such fitting 
strain proceeds the song of triumph of Miriam the prophetess, over 
the engulphed Egyptians, when 








The Lord looked out from his pillow of glory, 
“ And all their brave thousand were dash’d in the tide.” 





“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how are the 
mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daugh- 
ters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, ‘let 
there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away,— 
the shield of Saul as though he had not been anointed with oil.” 
Where have we a more glorious anthem than this pathetic lamenta- 
tion of the sweet psalmist of Israel over the illustrious dead? Where 
a nobler tribute of genius to friendship than the lines in which, to- 
wards the close of this most magnificent of elegies, he records the 
former prowess of those for w hose untimely end he now calls on the 
daughters of Israel to raise the voice of wail? ‘‘ From the blood of 
the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned 
not back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and 
Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided; they were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions.” Turn now to the song of Solomon, where the 
church is pourtrayed under a human figure as the bride of her 
Saviour, and we find images of beauty and loveliness springing up 
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as profusely as, when required, do those of sublimity or terror. 
“My dove, my undefiled, is but one: she is the only one of her 
mother, she is the choice one of her that bareher. . . . . . 
Whois she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ? - Passages such 
as these, and the Bible is ful! of them, afford us what we feel to be 
the best possible examples of the various kinds of poetry. And if 
we search the other parts, we shall in the same manner intuitively 
recognise the true models of befitting prayer. What are the terms 
in which the patriarch ventures to intercede with an offended deity 
for the doomed cities of the plain? ‘ Behold now, I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes; 
peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous; wilt thou 
destroy all the city for the lack of five? . . . Oh let not the 
Lord be angry, andI will speak. Peradventure there shall be thirty 
found there.” Another instance is to be found in the appropriate, 
self-humbled answer of Job to the present God, speaking to him 
from the whirlwind. ‘* Behold, I am vile, what shall I answer thee? 
I will lay my hand upon my mouth. Once have I spoken, but I 
will not answer; yea, twice, but I will proceed no further.” If 
further evidence were wanting, it is supplied, and of a kind to pre 
clude all controversy, in the form of prayer left by Christ himself to 
all future generations, where it is confined to a bare statement of the 
wants, and the simplest possible petition for a supply, so far as may 
be consistent with the divine will. 

Surely then, all these examples and considerations together will 
bear us out in the opinion we have expressed, and in reminding our 
authors in general, with all kindliness to them, and more especially 
all reverence to the topic, of the well-known rule, 


* Que desperet tractata nitescere posse relinquat.’ 


In conclusion, we have only to express our thanks for the pleasure 
we have derived from this first essay, and our hope of receiving 
fresh, and still more delightful, supplies from the same source. 

Mr. Whytehead is unjust both to himself and to the public if he 
suffer the success, which may be well anticipated for his primary ap- 
pearance, to operate as any thing but an incentive tofuture exertions. 
Not that we conceive mere human fame to be, by any means, the 
proper ultimate object or reward of genius. It is not in the fumes 
of “ frankincense of human thought” —injthe ‘“‘digito monstrari prae- 
teriuntium’’—the hearing “fame with er loud'st “Oyes, cry ‘this is 
he,’”—but in the pleasure felt by the soul in “ brooding over her 
own sweet voice,”—in communing with the bright inhabitants of a 
world of its own creation—and, chief of all, in the assurance that its 
talents have been employed to the benefit of its fellow-creatures, and 
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to the acceptance of Him by whom they were allotted—that a true 
poet must look for the real recompense of his labours. 

But when viewed as an adjunct,—as an intimation that he has 
chosen the proper line for the exercise of his powers, with its effect 
aided by a witness from within that it has been gained by no un- 
worthy concessions,—fame is so far from being valueless, that the 
‘‘non omnis moriar” may be the allowable origin of some of the 
purest and loftiest pleasures of which our nature is capable. 

On the point of the right application of talent, we are, in the pre- 
sent instance, quite at ease. Of all the numerous sons of song, in 
whose presence our fathers rejoiced, there now linger but two or 
three upon the stage—and these, in general, though “‘ among us are 
none of us,” but appear to have hung up their _ to silence, while 
they, their masters, in the decline of life, quietly ruminate upon 
their former sweetness. Hence we hail with joy one who promises 
to assist in preserving to us our fair portion of living genius: and 
this is much heightened by our full conviction that, such being the 
case, he will also at the same time afford an additional example of 
the sometimes-forgotten truth that ‘the fire of genius never burns 
so brightly as when duly kindled at the altar of religion.” 

Mr. Whytehead has recently left England, as we understand, in 
attendance on his diocesan, the Bishop of New Zealand; and his 
next notes must reach us, “‘ by distance made more sweet,’ across 
the broad bosom of the Atlantic. May it be granted to him to be 
instrumental, to his own desire, in the holy cause to which he is 


dedicated, and eventually, the desire of the greatest and best in all 
ages, 





“every labour past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


Thus wishing, we bid him for the present farewell. 





Art. XV.—A Steam Voyage to Constantinople, in 1840-41.; and 


to Portugal, §c., in 1839. By C. W. Vane, Marquis of London- 
derry. 2vols. Colburn. 


Lorp LonponpDERRY’s Steam Voyage to Constantinople was by 
the usual course and means in these days; ascending the Rhine, and 
descending the Danube; and halting at such cities and places on the 
route as the traveller may find time and inclination to regulate. 
Vienna could not be overlooked by the Marquis, nor made the scene 
of sojourn for only a day or two; seeing that his Lordship at one 
period was ambassador at the Imperial court, and found, among other 
old acquaintances, the celebrated diplomatist, Metternich, at the 
helm of affairs. Constantinople was a much stranger field for lion- 
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izing, and really was well explored, and is amusingly described by 
the noble tourist ; amusing from his particular character,—his modes 
of thinking and speaking,—odd adventures, or at least odd from the 
manner in which the Marquis regarded them,—and his peculiar 
opportunities, as compared with meaner and less privileged folks. 
From Constantinople he proceeded to Athens, the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, and Naples, in due order. It was at the last of these places 
that he heard of the fire at Wynyard Park, which incapacitated him 
from finishing the details of a tour.. The tour to Portugal, Spain, 
&c. was prior to the Steam Voyage to the capital of the Grand 
Signior, and has been the subject ofan earlier journal, a of which, 
from manuscript copies, had got into Magazine circulation while in 
an unrevised and premature state. It was undertaken on account of 
Lady Londonderry’s health, and conducted the Marquis to lands 
familiar to him during the Peninsular war. Her Ladyship also was 
of the party in the more important and recent voyage, without whom 
indeed the book would have been very considerably deficient, as 
compared with the information and entertainment which it actually 
furnishes. 

It cannot be necessary to say much with regard to the manner and 
style of the Marquis as a traveller, an author, or a political character. 
One thing is certain,—his pages are never dull, however superficial 
or one-sided may be his views; nor is there ever any difficulty to 
understand what he means, or what he has done, however absurd may 
be the notions, or indiscreet the conduct. His Lordship is too honest 
and fearless to disguise a sentiment; too soldierlike to mystify by 
circumlocution the thing he would be at; although blunderbuss-like 
he frequently sends you such a storm of words as might have been 
made the vehicle of sundry pithy notions, instead of one that is 
trifling or feeble. We hasten to lay before our readers a few of the 
more racy subjects or descriptions; these consisting sometimes of his- 
torical characters or real novelties even in this age of travelling and 
journalizing ; at other times of incidents that present more or less 
matter for gossip, but always having a mighty importance in the 
writer’s estimation. 

The Marquis had this advantage over most travellers,—he had 
many years ago traversed much of the ground which is presented to 
us in these volumes; and therefore, independently of his unusual 
means of access, was enabled to compare the past with the present 
in regard to much that every one desires to hear of, in whatever con- 
dition. Listen to him relative to Metternich, whom he must have 
known so well :— 


Some account of the prince’s present appearance and health, the more striking 
as I had not seen him since the Congress of Verona in 1823, may be generally 
interesting. His reception of me was kind and very courteous, though perhaps 
less warm than formerly, or than I expected to receive ; but age blunts the 
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effervescence of early sentiments. The formal embrace on both cheeks was 
given in a more stately manner, the smile was more Janguid, and the eve less 
illu:ned, His person is more slight than formerly, his hair is of a more silvery 
hue, the features of his expressive face ave more marked 3 the erect posture 
was still maintained, but the gait had become more sulemn; aud when he rose 
from his chair, he had no longer his wonted elasticity, 

Such are the ravages of time on the frame in twenty years. Put in the 
prince’s conversation | found the same talent; the unrivalled esprit, the fluency 
and elocution, so entirely his own, were as graceful and the memory as perfect 
as at any furmeryeriod . . . . 

On this day I called on Prince Metternich, and had a most interesting cone 
versation with him. He showed me around his official residence in Vienna, 
newly painted and done up with that purity of taste which characterizes the 
mind that directed the labour. The old apartments, which I so well remem- 
bered, having so often and so patiently danced attendance in them, were 
changed, and were now han'!somely decorated, It is a strange point in the 
character of this celebrated statesman, how eagerly and minutely he interests 
himself in mere trifles, or rather the smallest minutia where art and mechanism 
iscombined. [I saw him one evening remain half an hour examining the interior 
of a small clock playing different airs. 

When we had visited all the rooms, the prince turned to his cabinet du tra- 
vail, and said, “ He bien, mon cher! voil\ une partie, qui reste abso!ument la 
méme comme le jour que vous l’aviez quittée.” And actually, to the very place 
of the paper and despatches, sealing-wax aud penci's, as laid on his writing- 
tab!e twenty years ago, and every surrounding article in the apartment, there 
appeared not the slightest change. 


A very old fool in love is our next character. 

To return to less important matters. The Princess Mettervich gave a sviree 
for the purpose of enabling us to hear Thalberg, the famous pianiste, 

Nothing could surpass his execution and peculiar bri!liancy of expression upon 
his iastrument. He and Listz, another ¢/éve of Metternich’s, are the great 
rival players, and share the enthusiasm of the German musical world. Thal- 
berg is generally preferred, 

At this party I enjoved another long conversation with Metternich, relative 
to an old and common friend of ours; alas, for his country and the world, now 
no more! I mean the celebrated Chevalier Von Genz. No one who has 
turued his attention to the political state of Europe for the last twenty years, 
can be ignorant of the great card this famous compiler and writer has played 
in the Allied Congresses and in the Conncils of all the Cabinets. 

Eleven vears ambassador at Vienna had made me intimately acquainted 
with his singular abilities ; and Metternich repeated to me once again, what 
I had often heard him say before, that he never knew a man, and believed none 
ever existed, who possessed such intellectual powers and such facility and feli- 
city in giving expression to them. 

Is it not then passing strange that this profound genius, this subtle politi- 
cian, this phoenix of literature and composition, should have died actually from 
an overwhelining excess of the passion of love? and this too at an age when 
nature cools duwn the passions and bits them subside? for ho was near four- 
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score: yet sothe case stands. He imbibed a maddening attachment for Fanny 
Ellsler, the Vienna danseuse, then more partially known, but of late conspi- 
cuous both in England and America. Her early charms and fascinations turned 
the philosopher's brain. His habits of business wholly ceased; and on Prince 
Metternich’s observing and reasoning with him upon this change, Gens assigned, 
as his formal excuse, “that he had been so thunderstruck with the resuit of 
the days of July, that from that moment he had given up Europe for lost, and 
was convinced that no effort could save the world from anarchy and confusions : 
and therefore he ceased to occupy himself with state affairs.” Metternich ar- 
gued with him, “ that in proportion as greater dangers arose, so ought men of 
capacity to rise more energetically to the combat.” But Gens then more 
candidly avowed, “ that he had abandoned himself entirely to one engrossing 
feeling : he proclaimed it—he gloried in it; he was fondly, passionately, des- 
perately, eternally in love ; and had only that existence and that deity.” 

On this opera-girl poor Gens lavished large sums of money ; and whilst ex- 
hibiting his partiality, contracted debts, and ultimately died in penury and 
wretchedness. It is due, however, to this enchanting creature, Fanny Ellsler, 
to say that she behaved very kind!y to him, and seemed vain at having subdued 
and attached a person of such high and undoubted genius. Prince Metternich 
related a'so that he was with his friend a few hours before he breathed his last, 
and that this individual, who was proverbially known to be so timorous that he 
dreaded his own shadow, nevertheless, by the force of the one predominant 
feeling, died with the greatest calmness and courage, declaring he embraced 
death as a relief from the devonring passion that consumed him, He thus de- 
parted, at the ripe age of fourscore, a victim to the affections! 

Genz left behind him some beautiful sentimental letters in manuscript, ad- 
dressed to his fair Dulcinea, breathing feelings stronger, perhaps, than ever 
were penned before. I could not obtain copies. 


Even when his lordship has to speak of that which every tourist 
has an opportunity to examine, and is sure to make the topic of 
remark or criticism, he imparts some degree of novelty to it, merely 
through the colouring of the man. One sees the marquis almost in 
every thing, who after all at any time is worthy of notice. We how- 
ever think that, like his friend Metternich, there are signs of age 
setting in upon the noble author. Cer tainly, at least, he appears to be 
less of the cosmopolite than one wouldexpect of a person of his travel 
and foreign experience ; for there is in these volumes a tendency to 
be querulous and fault-finding, beyond what might have been looked 
for from an old campaigner. It is home, it is England with all her 
errors and evils,—and to which the marquis is not blind, discovering 
often much that is wrong, where most other people are disposed to 
be pleased,—that is fit for a lord to live in. With respect to feed- 
ing, sleeping, travelling, and so forth, we have no competitors. 
Nay, even in the article of manners, the marquis encountered annoy- 
ances ; and altogether his sensitiveness appears to have set strongly in 
against much that is continental. Would he choose Constantinople 
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for his head-quarters during the remainder of his life? Our readers 
may judge from the following bill of fare :— 


The living, or rather the materials which form the gourmand’s larder at 
Paris, London, and Vienna, are all bad at Constantinople, or at best indifferent. 
Meat of all sorts inferior; only young white beef, poor mutton, no veal or 
pork. Fowls half-fed, hard, and bad-tasted. Butter, none to be had, nor 
tolerable milk, and this mostly from goats. Bread, from there being no yeast, 
from breweries or distilleries, is universally sour and nasty. There is no wine 
but what is imported; and, as great profit is made upon it, it is everywhere 
bad. The water at Pera is also brought from tanks, and unless filtered, is most 
disagreeable. 

The vegetable and fruit market may be good in their season; and the fish 
in the Bosphorus is of various kinds, and excellent ; the swordfish is particu- 
larly esteemed. A certain fish with a black streak down its back is curious, 
but [ did not think it good. Small gudgeons, mullet (red and gray,) white- 
bait, and lobsters, all capital. There is game, especially woodcocks and hares ; 
but except this one luxury of the table, this vast city is so unprovided that the 
great houses are actually obliged to import from other places every article 
of excellence, or that is usually found furnishing good tables elsewhere. 

The p!easures of exercise are reduced to pedestrian perambulation on an 
infamous pave, or riding the streets on the horses that offer. There are no 
riding-schools, tennis-courts, or other manly exercises of any kind, 

How then is the life of man accustomed to European tastes to be passed, or 
rather spun out, at Constantinople? He must sink into the indolence and 
insouciance of the Turks ; turn to the fumes of tobacco, to sherbet, and coffee ; 
and be satisfied without the harem, which seems the natural prerogative of the 
Mussulman, 


The Tory traveller quarrelled deeply at Constantinople with the 
Whig ambassador at that court. ‘The marquis desired to have a pre- 
sentation to the sultan through the agency of Lord Ponsonby, and also 
by the same channel, permission for Lady Londonderry to visit the 
harem. ‘The reply was a refusal couched in terms not over courteous. 
But the applicant was not a man to sit down quietly after a 
rebuff of this sort; and a pretty piece of correspondence with Lord 
Palmerston and others arose out of it; the traveller coming off, we 
think, triumphantly, in more senses than one ; for what was refused 
by the representative of England, was granted by the ambassador of 
Austria; so that bothrequests were not only acceded to bya foreigner, 
but what is more, both of the rare ends were attained. We have 
not room for any of the descriptions of extraordinary things which 
the marquis saw; but must quote part of a speech and lecture deli- 
veredto the sultan, that no doubt sounded still more strangely to the 
eastern monarch, than anything could appear to the eyes of the 
orator :— 


I added that I had now been serving my country thirty-five years, long 
before his Majesty was born, fighting always for legitimacy against revolutions 
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and rebellious subjects; that I had always deprecated the dismemberment of 
any part of a great empire; and hoped Turkey would take an example from 
what was now occurring, and determine not to lay down her arms until she 
had re-established her empire; that the party I belonged toin England shared 
in the liveliest manner the deep interest that his Majesty’s cause inspired ; and 
that the facilities which were now afforded to visit Constantinople would bring, 
no doubt, numbers of my countrymen annually to witness the beauties with 
which nature had crowned the Bosphorus. 


The marchioness was the second lady that has been presented to 
the sultan. Her account of the interview and of what she witnessed 
will be read with special interest. We quote a part :— 


I was desired to find myself at the Ischeragan Palace, for my audience of the 
Sultan. Some difficulty arose as to who I should select to accompany me. 
Madame Francini was objected to by my Austrian friends, as too great a proof 
of the Court arrangements being under Russian influence. Reschid Pasha un- 
dertook to interpret, and it was suggested that I might goglone. This, how- 
ever, seemed inconvenient: I therefore proposed to Mrs. Walker, the wife of 
Captain Walker, the Turkish Admiral, to go with me: she gladly accepted ; 
and at eleven o’clock, on a cold snowy morning, we packed ourselves into a 
sma'l close carriage (the first covered one I had seen in Turkey) which Reschid 
Pasha kindly sent; and we set out. 

We entered a small waiting-room, where we found some Austrian officers 
also expecting their audience. They informed me of what I had not discovered, 
that for some reason the place named had been changed ; and that I was not, 
as I imagined, in the Ischeragan Palace, but in the Beschititasche; that they 
had already gone to the former and found no one there, and that there appeared 
to be a singular confusion in all the arrangements, Coffee was then handed to 
us in tiny cups, not containing above a thimbleful, but placed in the most 
beautiful little jewelled stands or egg-cups, of pink enamei and diamonds, A 
large brasiero stood in the middle of the apartment, and a low embroidered 
divan ran round it. 

At length the Marechal du Palais came in, and some attendants. Coffee 
was again served; and soon after Reschid Pashaappeared. He speaks French 
perfectly ; and having been Ambassador in France and England, has become 
quite European. We waited some time ; coffee was once more brought; and 
much whispering, confusion, and embarrassment followed. At length they all 
went away, leaving us with the Austrian strangers, who were much amused at 
the sensation produced by the apparition of Frank women within these walls. 
The Turks occasionally lifted up the curtain over the entrance into the room, 
and peeped in to gaze at us, I was en grande tenue as to toilette ; and this 
added to their astonishment. Madame W , the only lady who was ever 
received before myself, had gone in a hat, and without her jewels, having 
unfortunately left them at Odessa: her audience, however, had been less 
en régle than mine, and had more the character of an accidental rencontre. 
A great step has been made, and probably this approach to civilization will 
continue to advance; and perhaps, in a few years, ladies will be received at 
this court as they are at any other. 
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At last Reschid Pasha, the Marechal du Palais, &c. returned, having put 
on their diamond decorations ; and after waiting again some time, for nothing 
in Turkey is ever done in a hurry, we were requested to follow them. 


Her ladyship was shown many apartments and things extraordinary 
to her. But her expectancy was not yet satisfied. She must teil 
the rest. 


Expecting every moment to enter the presence of the Sultan, and at length 
being shown into a small side ante-room, where I was least prepared for the 
meeting, he walked quietly in and suddenly stood before us. 

The usual fez was on his head; a large military cloak hung round him, 
clasped at the throat with a magnificent giraffe of enormous diamones ; a large 
solitaire was on his little finger. He is tall, pale, sallow, and slight, with fine 
eyes, a sweet smile, and amiable expression of countenance. He is only 
eighteen years of age. It is said he is learning French, and is much more au 
Suit de tout ce qui se passe than is generally imagined. The Prince de Joinville, 
when here, saw and conversed much with him; and lately a good deal has 
transpired as to his manner and ideas from a Russian painter who has just 
finished his picture, and with whom he had mach conversation during his 
several sittings. 

He did not bow, but immediately began talking to Reschid Pasha; who, 
having paid his homage, which is done by gracefully faisant semblant to pick 
up the dust from the feet, according to the expression, “ Je baise la poussiére,” 
interpreted to me the Sultan’s words. He expressed his pleasure and satisfac- 
tion at seeing me, and his hope that I had recovered from the fatigue of my 
journey. To this I replied, We then inquired if I had been at all rewarded 
for what I had suffered, and for the deprivation of the comforts and luxuries of 
Eng'and. I then requested Reschid Pasha to express my admiration of Con- 
stantinople, my gratification at my visit and reception, and my gratitude at 
having been allowed to see everything that was curious and interesting. 

The Sultan inquired if I had visited the Tsche ragan Palace; and on my 
answering in the negative, he desired that orders might be given for it to be 
shown to me. He then inquired who the lady was who accompanied me; and 
on being told her name, he desired Reschid Pasha to express the pleasure he 
felt at having an opportunity of telling her how highly he valued her husband’s 
services. After a happilv-worded reply from her, to the effect that she had 
equal delight in being ab'e to assure his majesty that he had not now a more 
faithf-1 servant than Admiral Walker, the Sultan expressed his regret at my 
intention of leaving Constantinople so soon, and then suddenly vanished, 

I was reconducted to the door of the palace by Reschid Pasha and the Ma- 
rechal ; who eagerly inquired what I thought of their Imperial master. They 
seemed pleased with the praise and approbation I bestowed; and Reschid 
Pasha interpreted to the other all I said; and told him also of my having 
twice seen the Sultan cismount from his horse on the Constantinop'e quay, 
and enter his beautiful caique, and return to his palace on the Pera side. I 
then took leave of Reschid Pasha, endeavouring to express my gratitude for all 
his kindness and attention. 
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Arr. XVI.—Gas Meters. By Henry Flower. 


Ir is seldom that we find crainmed into so small a space so much that is 
curious and practical as Mr. Flower has contrived to present in this pamphlet. 
In the course of sixteen pages, no more, about Gas Meters, their unfairness, 
and the loss sustained by the individuals who use them, it is made perfectly 
clear that, the public is deeply gulied by the Gas Companies. We quote a por- 
tion of his general statement. Mr. Flower says— 


“Tt is rather singular that this subject, which I have brought before the pub- 
lic, has never been pressed upon its attention before, and that it has not exer- 
cised that very cantion for itself which the various Gas Companies for their 
protection take care to enforce. 

“¢ It is notorious, that if a person desires to purchase a meter for himself, before 
it is allowed to be fixed on his premises, it must first of all be sent to the 
works of the company from whence the gas is to be supplied, for examination, 
and its permit obtained for use. The companies thus take care that no meter 
canbe used, and therefore made, that will give a maximum cf measure, while 
the public on its part has never investigated the quantity that is the standard 
of the companies’ liberality. 

‘We know how useful and requisite it is to weigh and measure the various 
articles that we receive for our househo!d economy. Why then should not the 
public have control over this pabulum of illumination that enters so largely 
into its expenditure? And why have meters been allowed so long to be a 
lucus a non lucendo ? 

“The results that I have given have been from actual inspection, and they 
may be tested by all, without the aid of any chemical or scientific knowledge, 
and I believe that an examination of this kind will prove that though many of 
the Gas Companies are directed by men of unquestionable worldly honour, that 
the measure of their meters is neither just nor honest. 

‘And thisis not the only complaint to be urged against the Gas Companies. 
The gas generated in their factories is of a very indifferent quality ; a poor coal 
is used, and instead of presenting a richly carburetted gas, a highly hydroge- 
nated gas, which occasions an excessive heat during combustion, is only 
afforded. The Gas, Companies are now lying upon their oars; they require a 
pressure from without, to stimulate them toimprovement, The time was, when 
one of them (the Chartered Gas Company), to show the advantages of gas, 
and to induce others to adopt the plan, fitted up and supplied shops and houses 
with gas, free of expense! Why do not some of them show now what gas 
illumination is capable of ? 

“Notwithstanding this want of desire of improvement on their part, gas- 
lighting, both as regards economy and effect, has reached very great perfection. 
But the thanks of the public are due to private individuals. To Mr. George 
Lowe it is indebted for a method of purifying gas, by getting rid of its ammo- 
niacal and sulphurous contents, and thus obviating any consequent injury to 
health, or damage to goods; and so satisfied are medical men that the former 
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object has been accomplished, that Sir James Clark has now admitted gas into 
Her Majesty’s drawing-rooms, and extensive fittings are at this period going on 
in the palace, under the direction of Mr, Faraday ; but not, be it bornein mind, 
for the purpose of introducing the poverty-stricken cadaverous-looking-making 
gas of our Gas Companies, but Mr. Lowe’s valuable naphthalised product. 

‘The public is deeply obliged to this gentleman fur this important dis- 
covery of impregnating coal gas with naphtha, or spirit of coal tar, or with 
other volatiie hydro-carbonaceous liquids, by which a light is produced, 
approximating almost to the brightness and truthfulness of day. 

‘The period is not very distant, when gas lighting will become as common 
in private houses, as it is at this time in our shops and theatres, Gas can 
now be deprived of its impurities, the light from it can be produced so perfect, 
as to enable any one to match colours by it; and as regards economy, I have 
no hesitation in stating, that if any one chooses to avail himself of the latest 
improvements for its consumption, and for increasing its brilliancy, that from 
ten to fifleen per cent. may be saved over its present cost; and where the 
meter is registering water, as well as gas, that ten to thirty per cent. gain may 
be accomplished, and that simply by attending to the following conditions :— 
]. That the gas shall be naphthalised ; 2. That Platow’s double cone burners 
shall be used; 3, That the gas meter shall give Just measure.” 


Notices. 


The exposure of the unfairness of gas meters, as .they are at present sup- 
plied by the Companies, is accompanied with plain and interesting instructions 
for ** Proving their Deficiency of Measure, and Directions for keeping a Meter 
in order.” Interesting, we say; for while scientific knowledge is displayed in 
the brief and lucid description of the nature and construction of a meter, its 
principles and modes of working, as well as of indicating, are so analogous to 
what is to be studied in an eight-day clock, that it is impossible to speak of 
them with understanding, and not to excite and gratify curiosity. We opine 
that the pamphlet will produce a stir. 








Art. XVIi.—A Plain and Direct Translation of the Inferno of Dante. By 
Cu. Hino ey, Esq. 


Tue intention of this translation, which is in prose, each stanza being pre- 
served distinct, or in a separate paragraph, and the same breaks occurring as 
in the original,—is, “to render the cesign, character, and incidents of the 
Divina Commedia familiar to English readers.” Short explanatory votes appear 
at the bottom of almost every page, necessary to the student's understanding of 
the allegory, and sometimes of the style, the language, or the abbreviations of 
the poet. 

Dante is one of the most untranslatable authors to be met with in any lan- 
guage; not merely from the circumstances just mentioned, and which have called 
for Mr. Hindley’s notes, but owing to the extraordinary compression and the 
severe simplicity of the language of the poem ; being at once stern and grand, 
so as to repel and baffle most students who desire to become acquainted with 
the great master. It can hardly be said that any of the translatiogs in verse, 
which we have, affords a clue to the original ; for, as Mr. H. says, in proportion 
as the Eng'ish version shall be poetically perfect, in that proportion will it be 
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defective as a true representation of the original; whereas a free unfettered 
prose translation is not open to the objection. 

We believe the present is by far the best guide that has yet appeared in our 
language to a proper understanding of all but a sealed book to the generality 
even of accomplished readers. It cannot fail, we are persuaded, to promote a 
taste amongst us for Italian literature, which is Mr. Hindley’s prime object. 
The present instalment gives us only the first four cantos; and he appears to 
hesitate to publish more until he has been assured of public, or at least 
critical approval of the attempt. But let him not, in his modesty, delay one 
moment bringing the work to a conclusion. If he meet not at once with all 
the encouragement he deserves, the reward, we are convinced, will not be 
long withheld, viz., that of havi ing attracted a popular liking for the study of 
Dante, and necessarily for the language of this great father of thought and 
expression, We must cite a passage from the preface to the version. 

‘¢ When this translation was commenced, I had no expectation that English 
words could be found to approach sufficiently near to be admissible as a true 
representation of the text, and at the same time agreeable to read, or even 
intelligible ; but further trial and increased pains brought me to believe 
Dante might be so far faithfully rendered in plain and direct prose, as not to 
be unacceptable to English readers, and especially those desirous of acquiring 
a correct knowledge of the design, character, and incidents of this extraordi- 
nary poem, but unable to obtain that gratification from the original Italian,” 





Art. XVIII.—The Cottage on the Common, and the Little Gleaners. 
By C. M, 


C. M., author of “The Child and the Hermit,” has in the neat little book 
before us taken for themes passages of scripture. Besides suitable comments, 
there are descriptions and incidents prefixed and introduced, to win over and 
to rivet the attention of the young. 





ArT. XIX.—Modern French Literature. By Mons. RAYMOND DE 
Vericour. Edin. 


One of the Messrs. Chambers’ translations, and an acceptable addition to 
their series of publications for the special enlightenment of the “ people.” It 
is proper and necessary that the general English reader should make himself 
acquainted with the actual condition of the literature of our neighbours; for 
thereby he is sure, without travel by steam-boat and coach, to acquire enlarged 
and more liberal notions of the community among whom that literature has 
spung up and become popular. The present work, in a moderate and ac- 
cessible compass, supplies an agreeable and tolerably ‘correct account of the 
French authors of the day, and the works they have written: together with 
many facts and sundry speculations that fall within the purpose of the book. 
The following concerns the French periodical press :— 

‘It has hitherto been found impracticable to maintain a French review on 
the plan of the best English reviews, for which we cannot well account. It 
may be that the impossibility arises from the public mind in France being too 
versatile and transient, and from parties and opinions undergoing such rapid 
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and frequent changes and modifications. It is probable that as politics chiefly 
engross the attention of the nation, the critical notices on new works inserted 
in the newspapers, which are notoriously dictated by unworthy motives, sordid, 
party, or personal, satisfy the mass of readers. The Revue Encyclopédique, 
established by M. Julien de Paris, succeeded during several vears, but eventu- 
ally fell when its creator passed it to other hands. M. Guizot and the Duke 
de Broglie tried a fair experiment in 1829: they established the Revue 
Francaise, in which their political, critical, and philosophical doctrines were 
developed and applied with remarkable ability ; but it did not last long; it 
sunk for want of support, and a recent attempt to revive it received so little 
encouragement, that it has again ceased toappear. The Revue Trimestrielle 
was also well conducted, but soon ceased. We are justified in afirming that 
the only reviews which possess the recommendation of long standing and 
general popularity, are the Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris, and they 
are published more in the form of the English magazines than of the great 
reviews, And yet scarcely a year passes but painful efforts to establish new 
critical periodicals are witnessed, which invariably prove abortive: the puny 
productions perish for lack of sustenance after the the most ephemeral of*ex- 
istences, One exception, however, must be noted in favour of the Revue de 
_ Progrés, which is edited with powerful energy by M. Louis Blanc; it has 
drawn the attention of the French public by the strong democratic principles 
it upholds, the bold tenets it has avowed in the face of the world, and the 
host of superior men who co-operate in its publication, The Revue de Paris 
is a weekly journal, containing critical notices, light tales, and worldly chit- 
chat, always elegant and sprightly in tone and matter,.and especially calculated 
to beguile the leisure hours of the boudoir. The Revue de Deux Mondes 
frequently gives masterly pieces of criticism; such are the articles of De Carné, 
Saint-Beuve, Mignet, Marmier, Lerminier, Chasles,Charles Magnin, and others.* * 
With respect to reviews, we have specified the only two that have any standing 
and permanency of merit. As to the monthly review called Journal des 
Savants, it would be a gross error to rank it among the ordinary periodicals 
of any country. It is, in fact, a review of the highest order, but at once 
private and national ; it only notices works of the finest merit and utility ; 
it is printed by the royal press, and the committee of authors who prepare its 
articles, is composed of sixteen members belonging to the various sections of 
the Royal Institute. Itis in the Journal des Savants that the admirable 
classical dissertations of Letronne and Burnouf, the valuable scientific investi- 
gations of Biot and Libri, the philosophical literary analyses of Cousin and 
Villemain, are to be found.” 
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